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Editorial 

What  Would  Happen  To  You 
If  Wood  Should  Disappear? 


^From  the  Dal  ton  Citizen) 


Today  your  newspaper  did  not 
arrive  at  your  front  door.  You 
were  justly  angry  and  decided  to 
write  a  note  of  protest.  The  pencil 
you  searched  for  was  missing,  and 
the  pad  of  notepaper  was  gone . 
More  important,  you  suddenly  real- 
ized that  your  tables,  chairs, 
rayon  drapes  and  knotty  pine-room 
panelling  had  been  whisked  away 
Your  house,  if  of  frame  construc- 
tion, had  crumbled  away.  Even 
parts  of  your  automobile  had 
vanished  — part  of  the  upholstery, 
•"he  tire  cord. 

Science  fiction?  Not  at  all.  Just 
a  grim  description  of  what  might 
happen  if  the  results  of  a  forest 
fire  were  applied  to  you  suddenly 
and  personally,  rather  than 
gradually. 

This,  to  our  mind,  is  the  con- 
structive thing  that  all  of  us  can 


do  in  the  county  Keep  Green  Pro- 
gram. We  must  constantly  realize 
that  a  distant  forest  fire  de- 
stroys the  grocery  bag  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  photographic  film 
in  our  camera.  Keep  Green  will  then 
be  easy.  Safety  with  campfires,  re- 
porting of  wildfire,  the  deadened 
cigaret  and  the  dampened  match 
will  be  second  nature. 

All  of  us  know  the  value  of 
our  forests.  Unfortunately  we 
know  the  value  abstractly,  rather 
than  personally.  We  seldom  asso- 
ciate the  death  of  a  forest  with 
our  personal  discomfort. 

Discover  the  versatility  of 
wood  -  one  of  nature' s  most  es- 
sential products.  What  would 
happen  to  you  if  wood  should 
suddenly  disappear? 
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(From  the  Buford  Advertiser) 

Once  we  saw  a  man  hold  a  forest 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  man's 
hand  was  of  average  dimensions. 
Yet  he  held  an  acre  of  tall  stately- 
pines.  Pines  which  could  be  har- 
vested for  lumber,  for  pulp,  for 
poles  and  a  thousand  other  useful 
products.  And  because  trees  will 
reproduce  themselves,  he  also 
held  in  his  hand  more  than  an  acre. 
He  held  all  the  successive  acres 
of  trees  that-  would  follow  after 
proper  harvesting  of  the  parent 
trees. 

At  first  glance  the  man  held 
nothing  more  than  a  handful  of 
dewinged  pine  seeds.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  can  picture 
tiny  seedlings  springing  from  our 
rich  Georgia  earth,  and  a  steady 
growth  of  a  great  forest. 

By  way  of  contrast  the  man's  left 
hand  held  the  death  of  the  forest. 
A  quick  and  lively  death  that 
would  kill  the  seedlings,  both  as 
a  useful  product  and  a  parent  of 
future  forests. 

We,  as  men,  hold  the  power  to 
grow  forests  and  to  kill  them.  By 
our  wisdom  we  can  choose  the  seed- 
ling. By  our  carelessness  we  can 
choose  the  left  hand  ....  the 
ordinary  match. 

Georgia's   forests  -   her  great 
renewable    resource   -    serve  her 
citizens  the  year  around.      In   the 
traditional    calendar   that    typi- 
fies January   we   see  a   woodland 
benefit   for  each  month,    though  we 
enjoy   most  of    the    forest    func- 
tions,   products  and  uses   through- 
out  the  year  and   throughout  our 
lives.      Calendar  months  and  our 
forestry   themes  are  January,    log- 
ging;    February,    paper;    March, 
flood   control;     April,    dogwood 
blooms;    May,    picnicking;    June, 
fishing;    July,    camping;    August, 
swimming;    September,    the  outdoor 
temple;    October,    hunting;    Novem- 
ber,   planting,    and    December, 
Christmas  trees. 


Research  Council  Report 
Reveals  Year's  Progress 


Completion  of  the  Georgia  Forest 
Research  Council's  first  annual  re- 
port, slated  for  publication  this 
month,  has  revealed  an  "outstand- 
ing record"  compiled  during  the  one 
year  history  of  the  organization. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  pro- 
jects continued  and  projects  initia- 
ted by  the  Council  have  gained 
Georgia  nationwide  recognition.  The 
role  which  research  plays  in  the 
over-all  economy  of  the  state  also 
was  cited,  with  the  prediction  that 
"...  Georgia  faces  a  future  in 
which  its  forest  resource  will  play 
an  increasingly  dominant  role  in  the 
economy  of  the  state  and  nation.  " 

The  publication  reviewed  the 
founding  of  the  Council,  pointing 
out  that  prior  to  1953  forest  re- 
search in  Georgia  had  lagged  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  central  agency 
to  inspire,  finance,  and  guide  such 
undertakings. 

The  Georgia  Forest  Research 
Council  was  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  two  years  ago  with  a  three- 
fold purpose.  The  Council  is  charged 
to  investigate  ways  to  conduct  re- 
search beneficial  to  forestry  and  to 
assign  responsibility  for  coordina- 
ting all  forestry  research  within 
the  state.  The  Council  also  is  pled- 
ged to  cooperate  with  other  agencies, 
both  private  and  public,  which  are 
concerned  with  fores-t  research  and 
to  assist  in  the  publication  of  re- 
search findings. 

Reporting  on  the  Council  progress 
since  its  organization,  the  publica- 
tion declared  the  Council  "...  has 
made  an  auspicious  beginning  and 
has  gained  national  recognition  for 
the  program  it  has  started  in 
Georgia. 

SCENES  FROM  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES- -1.  Offspring  of  early 
cone-producing  loblolly  parent 
trees.  2.  Experimental  seedling 
beds  at  Forestry  Center.  3.  Pine 
cuttings  are  propagated  to  pro- 
duce selected  seedlings  for  use 
in  seed  orchards.  4.  Control  of 
Tip  Moth  is  being  studied. 


The  annual  report  lists  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  various  projects 
which  were  made  possible  through  a 
$55, 000  grant  from  the  governor's 
emergency  fund  early  in  1955.  This 
money was  sufficient  to  initiate  pro- 
jects with  the  School  of  Forestry  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  and 
the  Herty  Foundation.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1956,  Governor  Griffin  provided 
$100,000  for  a  full  year's  continua- 
tion of  the  projects  already  started. 

Already  research  results  are  be- 
coming available  which  will  greatly 
aid  commercial  public  and  individual 
forest  enterprises.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Council  to  insure 
maximum  returns  from  the  limited 
funds  at  hand.  Cooperating  agencies 
and  industry  have  made  substantial 
contributions  in  funds,  equipment, 
personnel  and  effort.  The  past  ac- 
complishments, however,  represent 
only  a  start  --  much  remains  to  be 
done.  " 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


SEED  FROM  SELECTED  slash  pine 
parent  trees  are  cleaned  and  used 
in  testing  quality  of  the  parent 
trees  and  the  ability  to  transmit 
desirable  traits. 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Seex&UnxiA,  R&auibe  Quick 


Prompt  planting  or  heeling  in  of 
forest  tree  seedlings  from  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  nurseries  is 
one  of  the  greatest  single  factors 
leading  to  survival  of  the  seedling 
crop. 

Guyton  DeLoach,  Director, 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  made 
that  statement  this  month  as  he  list- 
ed a  set  of  planting  tips  which  will 
assure  Georgia  tree  farmers  and 
landowners  of  good  seedling 
survival. 

"Tests  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission on  percentage  of  survival 
of  nursery  seedlings  and  on  the 
reasons  for  good  and  poor  survival,  " 
said  the  Director,  "show  that  dry- 
ing out  of  seedlings  prior  to  plant- 
ing was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
poor  survival.  " 

Mr.  DeLoach  explained  when  ship- 
ments leave  any  of  the  four  Commis- 
sion nurseries,  they  are  protected 
by  a  coating  of  moss  which  assures 


moisture  throughout  the  bundle  for 
many  hours. 

"For  that  reason,"  he  pointed 
out,  "all  our  seedlings  still  have 
sufficient  moisture  when  they  arrive 
at  the  County  Forestry  Unit  or  what- 
ever serves  as  the  central  head- 
quarters for  seedling  distribution 
in  the  individual  county.  The  public 
will  find  Rangers  and  County  Agents 
highly  cooperative  in  heeling  in 
seedlings  at  their  headquarters 
when  the  owners  can  not  pick  up  the 
shipments  immediately. 

"Most  seedling  crop  failures, 
however,  "  he  cautioned,  "come  be- 
cause the  farmer  or  landowner  picks 
up  his  seedlings  and  then  does  not 
plant  them  or  heel  them  in  until  they 
are  dried  out.  " 

The  Commission  head  also  advised 
those  heeling  in  seedlings  to  dig 
the  trench  -  perferably  a  V-shaped 
trench  -  in  a  moist,  shady  area. 


KEEP  GREEN  ON  TV--One  of  a  series  of  Keep  Georgia  Green 
programs  being  held  over  the  state  is  presented  at  ilJEiF-TV  at 
Augusta.  Participating  in  the  program  outlining  the  state's 
nationally- famed  Keep  Georgia  Green  program  are,  left  to  right, 
H.E.  Ruark,  of  Macon,  Fire  Control  Chief,  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission; Robert  H.  Rush,  of  Hawkinsville,  President,  Georgia 
Forestry  Association;  Ed  Douglas,  of  Augusta,  and  Harvey  Brown, 
of  Macon.  Executive  Secretary,  Georgia  Forestry  Association. 


Guard 
Against 


Farmers  and  landowners  in  the 
Seventh,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Congres- 
sional Districts  have  been  asked 
to  check  their  woodlots  closely 
for  any  sign  of  the  southern  pine 
bark  beetle  and  to  report  any  such 
signs  to  their  nearest  County 
Forest  Ranger,  County  Agent  or 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
technician. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Harrison,  Ento- 
mologist, U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
who  is  working  with  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  on  a  statewide 
forest  insect  detection  and  sup- 
pression campaign,  made  the  re- 
quest after  discovering  a  severe 
but  thus  -far  confined, epidemic  of 
pine  bark  beetle  on  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest  land. 

"The  chief  factor  in  prevent- 
ing large  outbreaks  of  the  Southern 
Pine  beetle,"  he  said,  "lies  in 
rapid  detection.  Any  farmer  or 
landowner  on  whose  woodlands  this 
insect  is  discovered  will  have  the 
benefit  of  all  forestry  knowledge 
available  at  state  and  federal 
levels.  That  forestry  knowledge, 
however,  sometimes  is  of  little 
use  when  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  unchecked  until  it  reaches  too 
large  an  area  of  land.  " 

The  entomologist  explained 
that  the  beetle  begins  by  killing 
a  few  trees  scattered  throughout 
the  woods.  As  the  beetle  popula- 
tion builds  up,  the  infestation 
spreads,  and  soon  these  spots  com- 
bine. Unless  control  measures 
start  early,  a  major  outbreak 
develops. 

First  evidence  of  attacks  is 
the  presence  of  pitch  tubes  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  In  two  to  three  weeks,  the 
needles  begin  to  droop  and  turn 
yellow  and  the  tree  dies.  In  four 
to  six  weeks  the  new  beetles  that 
develop  in  attacked  trees  come  out 
and  attack  other  trees  in  the  area. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Annual  SPCA 
Meeting  Set 
For  Jan.  17-19 

Topics  ranging  from  forest  fire 
prevention  in  the  Southeast  to  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of 
television  forestry  programs  will 
be  emphasized  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  SouthernPulpwood  Conservation 
Association  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore 
Hotel,  danuary  17-19. 

Approximately  500  people,  repre- 
senting both  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry and  suppliers  of  pulpwood 
throughout  the  state,  are  expected 
to  register  for  the  two-day  meeting. 

Henry  J.  Malsberger,  Southern 
Pulpwood  Conservation  Association 
General  Manager-Forester,  said  that 
the  SPCA  was  formed  to  "  encourage 
a  wide  interest  in  southern  forest 
resource  including  the  constant 
control  of  fire,  insects  and  the 
proper  management  of  tree  growth.  " 
"This  1956  meeting,"  he  continued, 
"  is  designed  to  determine  the  fu- 
ture couise  of  action  that  should 
be  followed  in  order  to  promote  the 
best  of  continuing  tree  crops.  " 

A  conservation  forester's  meet- 
ing at  IP.  M.  will  follow  registra- 
tion beginning  danuary  17.  Scheduled 
for  participation  in  the  afternoon 
program  are  day  Durham,  WSB-TV; 
d.  P.  Harter,  International  Paper 
Company;  F.  H.  Martin,  Arkansas  State 
Forestry  and  Parks  Commission,  and 
Bob  Harrell,  association  publicity 
director. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second 
day  will  begin  with  K.  S.  Trowbridge, 
SPCA  president,   addressing  the 
association  at  10  o'clock.  Following 
the  president's  address  will  be  the 
annual  conservation  report  given  by 
Mr.  Malsberger.  Clint  Davis,  United 
States  Forest  Service,  will  speak  on 
the  "Results  of  Southern  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Activities,  "  and  Paul  M. 
Dunn,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  New 
York,  will  discuss  "Organizing  Fire 
Suppression  Forces.  " 

A  panel  discussion  on  "Coordina- 
ting Our  Potential  Fire  Suppression 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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The  need  for  acquainting  South 
Georgia's  farmers  and  landowners 
with  the  dollar  and  cents  profits 
to  be  made  in  gum  farming  was  one  of 
the  leading  discussion  topics  at  a 
naval  stores  seminar  of  public 
foresters  at  Lowndes  County  4-ti 
camp  near  Valdosta. 

A.  P..  Shirley  of  Valdosta,  Exe- 
cutive .Secretary,  American  Turpen- 
tine Farmers  Association,  told  the 
group  Georgia's  naval  stores  prod- 
uction today  is  50  per  cent  below 
demand  and  he  cited  the  high  rank- 
ing which  naval  stores,  despite  the 
great  difference  in  supply  and  de- 
mand, holds  in  the  economic  picture 
of  the  state's  forest  industries. 

Dorsey  Dyer,  of  Athens,  Exten- 

sion  Forester,  Georgia  Extension 

Service,  pointed  out  the  problems  .        . 

,      ■  ii         _i     Forester,  Georgia  Extension  Ser 

now  present  in  selling  a  naval  '      b 

stores  operations  program  to  tim-      vice-  shows  Profits  from  cupping 

berl and  owners.  He  predicted,  how-  Station  Branch,  Lake  City,  Fla. ; 

ever,  that  with  a  proper  program  John  W.  Cooper,  of  Valdosta,  Area 

of  explaining  to  farmers  and  land-  Forester,  Naval  Stores  Conserva- 

owners  the  advantages  of  naval  t ion  Program,  and  George  Williams, 

stores  operations,  the  problems  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Factors,  Inc. 

could  be  overcome.  c  ..       j  a 

Seminar  instructors  and  the 

Speakers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  public  foresters  agreed  that  the 

Shirley  and  Mr.  Dyer,  were  Dr.  Cliff  principal  measures  needed  to  com- 

Schopmeyer,  Ralph  Clements,  George  bat  the  lack  of  interest  in  produc- 

Bengston,  and  Bob  Cooper,  all  of  ing  naval  stores  were  along  the 

the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment        (Continued  on  Page  10) 

NAVAL  STORES  LEADERS-- A.  R.  Shirley,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Turpentine  Farmers  Assn.,  (left),  cites  need  for  edu- 
cational program  for  naval  stores  industry.  Bob  Cooper,  Ento- 
mologist, U.S.  Forest  Service,  (right),  shows  BHC  application 
for  beetle  suppression. 
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Manufacture  Of  Broom,  Mo 
Provides  Market  For  Low-G 


Combine  the  stories  of  a  Veteran 
Georgia  sawmiller,  two  ambitious 
World  War  II  veterans  searching  for 
a  business  opportunity,  and  a  hard- 
working negro  who  mastered  an  in- 
tricate trade  and  the  result  is  a 
representative  panorama  of  a 
little-heralded  but  highly  impor- 
tant Georgia  forest  industry  -- 
the  manufacture  of  broom  and  mop 
handles. 

The  three  men  each  operate  in- 
dependent manufacturing  plants  in 
the  West  Georgia  area.  Their 
stories  have  been  selected  not  be- 
cause their  plants  are  the  largest 
or  the  best  known  in  the  state,  but 
because  their  industry  and  initia- 
tive in  developing  their  forms  are 
characteristic  of  many  of  Georgia'  s 
newer  forest  industries. 

Luke  Arnold,  the  veteran  of  the 
lumber  industry,  opened  up  a  new 
broom  and  mop  handle  plant  in 
Hogansville  last  month.  Designed 
to  use  raw  materials  which  the  tree 
farmer  and  sawmiller  ordinarily 
would  designate  as  waste,  the  mill 
is  converting  edger  strips  and  odd 
log  bolts,  down  to  four  feet  in 
length  and  with  an  eight  inch  mini- 
mum diameter,  into  mop  and  broom 
handles.  The  plant  buys  No.  1  logs 
from  four  to  16  feet  in  all  species 
except  gum. 

Logs  are  cut  into  four  foot 
bolts  and  rolled  onto  the  carriage 
of  a  gangsaw,  where  the  entire 
length  is  cut  into  one  and  three 
eighths  inch  square  stock.  After 
five  weeks  of  yard  drying,  each 
piece  of  timber  is  passed  through 
the  dowell  machine  where  the 
square  shaft  is  converted  into 
a  cylinder.  After  a  final  sanding 
and  finishing  operation,  the  han- 
dle is  ready  to  be  bundled  for 
marketing. 

iflOP  FACTORY--Worker,  (top 
photo),  puts  paint  on  mop  handles. 
Mops  are  hung,  combed,  sheathed 
and  labeled,  (center).  James 
Sewell,  Leonard  Wilson  show  fin- 
ished product,  (bottom  photo  at 
left). 


Some  of  the  Arnold  plant  ship- 
ments are  made  to  nearbyGrantville, 
in  Coweta  County,  where  dames 
Sewell  and  Leonard  S.  Wilson  have 
in  nine  short. years  turned  $1,000 
worth  of  second  hand  equipment 
found  in  an  old  warehouse  into  a 
modern,  profitable  manufacturing 
plant. 

The  plant,  today  worth  from 
115,000  to  $20,000,  was  opened  in 
1946  in  a  small  shed  measuring  ap- 
proximately 20  by  20  feet.  The  two 
veterans,  hampered  by  limited 
finance  and  even  more  limited  ex- 
perience in  the  mop  making  busi-  , 
ness,  devised  much  of  the  complica- 
ted machinery  now  in  use;  and  now 
thousands  of  mops  made  in  the 
Grantville  manufacturing  Company 
are  shipped  annually  throughout 
Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 

Mop  making  begins  with  weighing 
of  the  yarn  into  different  sizes 
and  cutting  it  to  length.  The 
handle  tip  is  padded  and  the  yarn 
bound  by  wire  to  the  handle.  Han- 
dles, (most  of  which  the  firm  pur- 
chases at  Chipley  and  Hogansville) , 
are  given  two  coats  of  paint,  and  a 
ring  is  placed  in  bundles  of  six 
for  shipment. 

Abbie  Shepard,  negro,  is  a 
native  of  Chipley  in  Harris  County. 
For  three  years  he  worked  in  various 
handle  factories  throughout'  the 

SHEPARD  FACTORY --Abbie  Sheparc 
to  dowel  machine,  (below,  at  left) 
drilled.  Finished  bundles  are  res 
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Handles 
de  Woods 


state,  supporting  his  thriving 
family  of, 12  and  at  the  same  time 
gaining  the  experience  which  some 
day  was  to  enable  him  to  open  his 
own  manufacturing  firm. 

Finally  Shepard  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity four  years  ago,  and  he  and 
his  12  children  began  their  current 
operation  at  Chipley. 

Proof  that  the  initiative  and 
industry  of  the  Shepard  family  has 
paid  off  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  plant  employs,  in  addition  to 
the  12  members  of  the  Shepard 
family,  10  men  on  a  full-time 
basis.  The  plant  is  capable  of 
turning  out, 3,  000  finished  handles 
daily,  and  demand  even  now  exceeds 
the  plant's  production  capacity. 

Shepard  buys  green  strippings 
from  local  sawmills  at  $3  per  load. 
(A  load  is  a  two- ton  truck  capacity) 
He  cuts  the  green  strips  in  lengths 
of  42  to  48  inches  and  grades  strips 
so  that  only  No.  1  material  is  used. 

The  unused  lumber  or  waste  is 
sold  as  fuelwood,  thus  repaying  the 
original  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
The  wood  is  cut  into  lengths  and 
sent  into  a  bandsaw  to  be  converted 
into  one  and  a  half  inch  square 
stock.  The  remaining  processing  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Arnold  plant, 
and,  like  the  head  of  the  Arnold 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 

laces  square  dimension  stock  in- 
e  handle  is  rounded  and  a  hole  is 
shipment,  (photo  at  right). 
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FUTURE  MOP  HANDLES- -Cross  section  of  Shepard  Manufacturing 
Company  yard  shows  green  strips   entering   mill.       Waste  pieces, 
sold   for  fuelwood,    pay   for  cost  of  strips. 


ARNOLD  PLANT--Logs  coming  into  mill  are  bucked  into  four 
foot  bolts,  (photo  above).  After  being  cut  into  square  stock, 
pieces  are  air  dried  in  yard  five  weeks  prior  to  processing, 
(photo  below,  at  left).  i.andles  are  put  through  finishing 
machine   and    sander,    (photo  below,    at  right). 
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Irwin  County  Holds 
KG  Demonstrations 


How  to  gain  profits  from  pines 
by  preventing  fires  is  being  dra- 
matically illustrated  to  citizens 
of  Central  Georgia's  Irwin  County 
as  leaders  of  that  county's  Keep 
Green  committee  present  a  varied 
program  designed  to  enlist  fire 
prevention  support  from  every  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

This  program  was  highlighted 
last  month  as  the  committee  spon- 
sored a  parade,  a  beauty  contest, 
and  an  essay  and  speaking  contest. 

The  beauty  contest,  held  at  the 
county's  elementary  school  audito- 
rium, attracted  30  of  Irwin  County' s 
loveliest  lassies,  most  beautiful 
of  whom,  the  judges  pointed  out, 
was  Miss  Barbara  Reid,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Reid,  ofOcilla. 
She  received  a  loving  cup  with  her 
name  inscribed.  The  queen  is  a 
tenth  grade  student  at  Irwin  County 
High  School. 

Miss  Mary  Lucy  Henderson, 
second  place  winner,  also  received 
a  loving  cup. 


Sara  Evelyn  Mobley  won  third 
place  and  a  $15  cash  award. 

Eleven  contestants  from  junior 
high  school  vied  for  the  "Ladies 
in  Waiting"  honors,  with  Miss 
Mahala  Dent,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Autrey  Dent,  placing  first.  A.  R. 
Shirley,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Turpentine  Farmers  Assoc- 
iation, crowned  the  queen. 


The  parade  was  followed  the 
next  day  by  a  gala  parade  in  which 
local  businesses,  and  white  and 
negro  schools  showed  a  variety  of 
floats,  and  emphasizing  the  theme, 
"Prevent  Forest  Fires;  Keep  Irwin 
County  Green.  "  H.  E.  Ruark,  Fire 
Control  Chief,  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  addressed  the  group 
following  the  parade. 


Irwin  County  High  School'  s 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  chap- 
ter was  awarded  first  place  and 
received  a  $20  prize.  Second  prize 


Forest  Practices 
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PARADE  FL0AT--The  benefits  ol 
good  forest  practices  were  shown  ii 
this  parade  float  which  won  acclair 
of  the  Keep  Green  parade  viewers. 


of  $10  went  to  the  l\>y  Scouts,  and 
the  $5  third  place  prize  went  to  the 
Tri  Hi-Y. 

Negro  division  winners  and 
awards  were  N.  F.  A.,  first,  $20; 
N.  II.  A.,  second,  $10,  and  Athletic 
Club,  third,  $5. 

Speaking  contest  winners  were 
Bill  Giddens,  first  place,  and 
Carol  Purvis,  second.  Essay  con- 
test winners  were  Danny  Howell, 
first;  Troy  Spicer,  second,  and 
Jack  Laminack,   third. 


KEEP  GREEN  EVENTS- -Miss  Irwin  County,    Miss  Barbara  Reid,    meets  with  members  of  her  court,  (photo 
at  left).      Place  winners  in  the  Irwin  Keep  Green  beauty  contest  were  Mary  Lucy  Henderson,    right, 
and  Sara  Evelyn  Mobley,    left.      Ladies  in  waiting  are,    back  row,   left    to  right,    Mahala  Dent,    Margie 
Roberts,    and  Sue  Crouch.      Boy  Scouts,    (photo  at  right),    show  how  forest  protection  pays  as  they 
display  parade  float. 
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Rangers  In 
The  News 


In  order  to  teach  rural  resi- 
dents of  Crisp  county  efficient 
ways  of  locating,  reporting, 
fighting  and  mopping  up  wood 
fires,  a  special  forest  fire  war- 
den school  was  held  last  month, 
according  to  Bob  Hunter,  Chairman 
of  the  Crisp  County  Keep  Green 
Council.  County  Ranger  Bill 
Tvedt  and  R.P.  Sandretto,  vice 
chairman  of  the  council'  s  accom- 
plishment committee,  along  with 
other  instructors  taught  the 
course.  Mrs.  Lulamae  Perry,  edu- 
cation committee  chairman,  repor- 
ted that  the  council  already  has 
mailed  out  1,500  letters  warning 
rural  residents  of  the  hazards  of 
the  winter  fire  season  and  asking 
for  their  help  in  keeping  crisp 
County  green.  The  volunteer  sys- 
tem, inaugurated  by  the  council 
last  year,  was  a  main  factor  in 
the  winning  of  the  first-place 
state  award. 


Ranger  George  Bower  reported 
this  month  that  the  Barrow  Coun- 
ty Keep  Green  Committee'  s  direc- 
tors have  voted  to  give  pine 
seedlings  to  schools,  churches 
and  civic  organizations  request- 
ing them.  The  seedlings  will  be 
made  available  at  the  Barrow 
County  Forestry  Unit. 

"The  committee  feels,"  said 
Ranger  Bower,  "  that  presentation 
of  these  forest  tree  seedlings 
will  greatly  increase  the  public's 
interest  in  keeping  Barrow  Coun- 
ty' s  woodlands   green  and  growing.'' 


SPORTING  NEW  UN I FORMS- -Rangers  and  district  office  person- 
nel of  the  Rome  district  gather  for  a  Rangers'  meeting.  Many 
of  the  men  wear  the  new  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  uniforms 
and  insignia. 


More  and  more  Georgians  are  mak- 
ing investments  in  woodlands,  Dis- 
trict Forester  Hugh  P.  Allen  told  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Thomasville 
Kiwanis  Club.  The  District  Forester 
from  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion's Camilla  office  pointed  out  to 
the  group  that  tree  farming  increas- 
es the  value  of  old,  worn-out  land 
and  cited  opportunities  for  finan- 
cial profits  in  well -managed  forest- 
lands. 


Burke  County  Ranger  Inus  Sikes 
has  begun  a  drive  to  acquaint  far- 
mers and  landowners  in  his  county 
with  the  dangers  of  open  wells. 
The  Burke  County  Forestry  Unit ,  as  a 
part  of  the  drive,  is  supplying  fence 
posts  free  of  charge  to  persons 
wishing  to  fence  in  open  wells.  The 
Ranger  pointed  out  the  open  wells 
constitute  a  highly  dangerous  haz- 
ard, particularly  at  night,  for  the 
Unit's  tractor  drivers. 


ROADSIDE  PARK  --  Lee  County's  attractive  roadside  park  sponsored 
by  the  State  Highway  Department  serves  as  an  ideal  location  for  cur- 
rent posters  on  fire  prevention.  County  Ranger  J.  C.  Eubanks  sup- 
plies the  parkwith  these  "fire  caution  reminders." 
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Forestry  Demonstration 
Attracts  Talbot  Citizens 


Forestry  demonstrations  rang- 
ing from  eliminating  cull  hardwoods 
to  fighting  wildfires  highlighted 
a  display  of  forest  management  tech- 
niques in  Talbot  County  recently. 

Held  on  the  B.  C.  Culpepper 
property  four  -  and  -  a-half  miles 
northwest  of  Talbotton,  the  demon- 
stration attracted  more  than  80 
citizens  from  Talbot  County  and 
from  surrounding  Chattahoochee 
Valley  areas. 

District  office  personnel  of 
the  Americus  office  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  and  other  Com- 
mission personnel  conducted  the 
demonstrations. 

The  group  also  heard  an  explana- 
tion of  the  newly  proposed  "noti- 
fication bill"  which  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Clyde  Bowden, 
the  Commission's  Third  District 
Investigator, said  the  law,  if  pass- 
ed, will  require  approval  by  two 
consecutive  grand  juries  in  each 
individual  county  before  it  can  be- 
come law  in  that  county. 

PROPER  THINNING- -Frank  Alexan- 
der, left,  and  Olin  Witherington, 
right,  Third  District  forester, 
are  shown  the  advantages  of  prop- 
erly thinned  timber  by  Curtis 
Wiggins,  Talbot  County  ranger. 


"Under  this  bill,  "  saidBowden, 
"each  citizen  must  notify  his 
County  Ranger  before  setting  any 
kind  of  control  fire.  " 

The  investigator  pointed  out 
the  General  Assembly  passage  of  the 
law  and  its  subsequent  approval  in 
any  county  will  greatly  increase 
that  County  Forestry  Unit's  fight- 
ing efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

"Too  much  time  now  is  being 
lost,"  he  explained,  "  in  checking 
smokes  which  later  prove  to  be 
only  control  burns.  " 

Olin  Witherington,  Third  Dis- 
trict forester,  served  as  master 
of  ceremonies  and  lauded  Talbot 
County  citizens  for  the  interest 
they  have  shown  in  forest  manage- 
ment and  fire  prevention. 

Troy  Simmons,  assistant  dis- 
trict forester,  used  the  harvest- 
ing made  on  the  demonstration  site 
to  show  how  greater  profits  may  be 
made  by  allowing  healthy  trees  a 
longer  growing  period  before 
harvesting. 

C.  0.  Wike,  Commission  farm 
forester,  described  free  forest 
management  and  marking  services 
offered  by  the  Commission  and  show- 
ed how  selective  cutting  will  re- 
turn dollars  and  cents  profits  to 
the  tree  farmer. 

Curtis  Wiggins,  Talbot  County 
ranger,  demonstrated  use  of  fire 
suppression  equipment  and  describ- 
ed progress  made  by  the  forestry 
unit  during  the  past  five  years. 

Frank  Alexander,  of  Talbotton, 
served  as  host  at  a  barbecue  at 
Olive  Branch  community  house. 

John  Hammond,  of  Carrollton, 
Commission  fie  Id  management  forest- 
er, displayed  newest  devices  and 
methods  for  eradicating  cull  hard- 
woods. He  explained  that  on  many 
tree  farms,  cull  hardwoods  are  sup- 
pressing and  replacing  pines, 
which  are  far  more  financially 
profitable. 


G tunic  BaoA 


A  new  educational  booklet  on 
forestry  entitled  "The  Trees  That 
Are  Marked  for  Market"  has  been 
released  to  all  southern  states  by 
the  International  Paper  Company 
and  now  is  being  distributed  by 
rangers  of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission  to  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students  and  all 
vocational  agriculture  classes 
throughout  the  state. 

This  year's  publication,  the 
seventh  consecutive  annual  book- 
let to  be  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  timely  story  about 
forest  conservation.  Tree  Farmer 
Jim  Davis  and  his  enthusiastic 
young  son,  Jackie,  once  again  play 
the  leading  roles. 

Indications  are  that  the  1956 
distribution  of  the  color  comic 
book  will  equal  the  more  than  Wi 
million  copies  distributed  to 
students  last  year.  The  title  of 
last  year's  booklet  was  "Who 
Lives  On  The  Forest  Farm?" 

Since  the  first  booklet  was  pub- 
lished in  1949  more  than  nine  mil- 
lion booklets  have  been  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  South.  Before 
being  released  to  Georgia  schools, 
each  issue  has  been  reviewed  and 
accepted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission. 

The  main  theme  of  the  booklet 
this  year  is  how  to  attain  a  bal- 
anced farm.  Tree  crops  are  an 
essential  ingredient  for  "balanc- 
ed farms,"  the  booklet  points  out. 
In  an  interesting  story  form, 
readers  of  this  booklet  become 
well  acquainted  with  tree  farms 
and  how  they  operate.  Along  with 
Jackie,  the  reader  is  shown  the 
danger  of  forest  fires.  A  fire  pre- 
vention message  points  out  the  ul- 
timate consequence  of  forest  fires 
--the  destruction  of  timber,  wild- 
life and  soil. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

lines  of  a  general  public  education 
program  for  landowners.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  acquaint  landowners 
with  the  income  they  might  derive 
from  properly  working  their  timber 
for  turpentine  before  cutting  for 
sawlogs. 

Instructors  stressed  that  with 
the  new  conservation  methods  of 
chipping  with  a  bark  hack  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  old  custom  of  loss 
by  jump  butts  no  longer  prevails. 
They  pointed  out,  however,  that 
some  operators  still  have  not 
adopted  these  conservation  prac- 
tices, thus  depriving  them  of  more 
profits. 

The  instructors  also  pointed 
out  that  any  landowner  contemplat- 
ing selling  timber  ten  inches  in 
diameter  or  larger  could  nearly 
double  his  income  by  planning  a- 
head  three  or  four  years  and  obtain- 
ing added  profits  through  turpen- 
tining before  cutting. 

They  advocated  that  as  soon  as 
the  timber  is  worked  out,  it  should 
be  cut  to  a  good  seed  tree  stand  or 
to  round  trees  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  second  crop. 

Mr.  Cooper  told  the  group  that 
naval  stores  holds  a  "vitally  im- 
portant" role  in  an  integrated 
forest  management  plan  in  the  South 
Georgia  area.  He  pointed  out  the 
farmers  and  landowners  who  have 
come  to  realize  this  fact  are  the 
ones  who  today  are  gaining  the 
greatest  dollars  and  cents  profits 
from  their  woodlands. 


Bloom,  Moftmm 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

firm,      Shepard     sees     a     ''bright 
future"    for  the  mill. 

Throughout  Georgia,  business 
firms  like  these  and  the  energy  and 
know-how"  of  the  men  who  operate 
them  are  providing  a  steady  and 
profitable  market  for  the  products 
of  thousands  of  Georgia  tree  far- 
mers, large  and  small,  and  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the 
state's  1750,000,000  a  year  forest 
industry. 


WINNING  NEGRO  FL0AT--The  winning  negro  division  float,  en- 
tered by  Qcilla  High  NFA  chapter,  carries  theme,  "Good  Manage- 
ment vs.    Poor  Management." 

Beetles. .       SPCA.. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

All  infested  trees  should  be 
cut  and  taken  out  of  the  woods  im- 
mediately. If  the  material  cannot 
be  sold,  the  infested  trees  should 
be  cut  and  sprayed  with  an  oil 
solution  of  benzene  hexachloride 
containing  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent  gamma  isomer.  The  solution 
should  be  sprayed  on  the  trunk  un- 
til the  bark  is  wet  or  until  it 
begins  to  drip. 

Benzene  hexachloride  can  be 
purchased  as  an  oil  concentrate 
containing  12  and  a  half  per  cent 
gamma  isomer.  This  should  be  mixed 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  concen- 
trate to  55  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

Comic  Book.  . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

The  publication  urges  farmers 
and  landowners  to  request  techni- 
cal help  and  advice  if  they  wish 
to  convert  their  land  into  balan- 
ced farms.  It  suggests  contacting 
a  County  Forest  Ranger,  pulp  and 
paper  company  Conservation  Forest- 
er, Soil  Conservation  Service 
Technician,  or  County  Agent. 

Assisting  the  county  rangers 
with  the  distribution  of  the  book- 
lets in  the  state  will  be  personnel 
of  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  county  school  superintendents. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Forces"  is  scheduled  for  the  after- 
noon session  of  the  second-day  meet- 
ing. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
9  A.  M.  a  board  of  directors'  meeting 
will  be  held. 

Mr.  Malsberger  pointed  out  that 
the  Association  program  includes 
many  educational  activities  but  its 
"principal  contribution  is  in  the 
direct  aid  given  by  members  to  land- 
owners in  the  solution  of  their  woods 
problems,  through  field  demonstra- 
tions, tree-marking  services,  and 
distribution  of  free  seedlings.  " 

Forestry  Research.. 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

"Improved  strains  of  trees, 
better  management  methods,  better 
control  of  diseases  and  insects, 
improved  methods  of  controlling 
wildfire,  and  countless  other  bene- 
fits can  be  expected  from  a  deter- 
mined, well-financed  research  pro- 
gram, "  the  report  concluded.  "To 
this  end  the  Georgia  Forest  Research 
Council  has  dedicated  its  best  ef- 
forts and  earnestly  solicits  the 
support  of  all  forestry-minded  in- 
dividuals and  interests  in  the 
state  and  the  South.  " 
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(From  the  Macon  Telegraph) 


The  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion's four  forest  tree  seedling 
nurseries  have  announced  a  total 
production  of  111,500,000  seed- 
ling for  the  1955-56  planting 
season. 

The  crop  is  called  "one  of  the 
best  ever  produced  in  our  nur- 
series" and  seedlings  are  being 
shipped  out  for  planting  at  the 
rate  of  two  million  per  day. 

The  report  emphasizes  the 
trees  "strong,  vigorous  and 
healthy"  and  the  commission  urges 
farmers  to  observe  proper  care  and 
planting  procedures. 

Georgia  has  become  the  10th 
state  in  the  nation  and  third  in 
the  South  for  paper  production  and 
the  pine  tree  is  growing  steadily 
in  popularity.  Its  cultivation  is 
bringing  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  this  im- 
portant phase  of  farm  operations. 


Pulpwood  sales  have  added  many 
dollars  to  the  farm  income,  and 
since  more  and  more  farmers  are 
utilizing  aid  in  marking  trees  for 
selective  cutting,  the  increased 
growth  of  the  remaining  pines  is 
bringing  additional  income  from 
saw  timber. 

One  of  Georgia's  greatest 
assets  is  her  forest  land.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  state  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  income  from  products 
obtained  from  the  several  hun- 
dred forest  raw  materials  repre- 
sents an  enormous  segment  of  our 
total  income.  The  forests  mean 
employment  in  woods  and  factories 
for  thousands  of  Georgia  citizens. 

We  are  happy  to  see  more  pine 
planting.  We  are  confident  that 
a  farmer  who  buys  seedlings  and 
takes  the  trouble  to  set  them  out, 
will  do  all  he  can  to  keep  down 
forest  fires. 
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Tree  Farmers  Cited 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution) 

Landowners  in  119  of  Georgia's 
159  counties  have  become  eligi- 
ble to  display  the  official 
national  emblem  of  a"  tree  farm". 
The  awards  are  granted  to  farms 
which  are  able  to  certify  speci- 
fic acres  devoted  to  replanting 
and  to  good  forest  management 
generally. 

Georgia  ranks  high  in  the 
nation  with  several  million 
acres  certified.  Gwinnett  County 
leads  with  14  tree  farms.  Charl- 
ton, Clinch  and  Dodge  Counties 
have  12  each;  Effingham  11  and 
Brantley,  Bulloch,  Ware  and 
Wilkes  follow. 

More  and  more  use  of  the  Georgia 
pine  is  revealing  to  landowners 
the  present  and  future  value  of 
trees.  Seedlings  planted  today 
will  send  children  to  college  by 
the  time  they  are  ready.  Seed- 
lings put  into  submarginal  land 
today  will  provide  an  old-age 
retirement  plan  of  considerable 
income. 

Overcutting,  while  on  the  de- 
cline, remains  a  problem.  But 
progress  is  being  made  by  educa- 
tion and  by  example.  Congratula- 
tions to  the  tree  farmers  — 
let's  have  more  of  them. 


Out  Gove* 

Standing  in  the  forefront  in 
the  relentless  battle  for  forest 
fire  prevention  is  a  chubby, 
furry  character  who  has  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  con- 
servation-minded Americans. 
Smokey,  the  familiar,  appealing 
fire  preventing  bear,  ably  leads 
the  annual  Cooperative  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Campaign  -  a  na- 
tionwide drive  to  reduce  the 
tragic  fire  loss  in  our  nation's 
forestlands.  Smokey  stands  to- 
day as  the  national  symbol  and 
trademar'  of  forest  fire  preven- 
tion, and  to  him  we  doff  our 
hats! 
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Pulpwood  Meet  Stresses 
Coordinated  Fire  Control 


K.S.  TROWBRIDGE,  (above), 
1955  President  of  SPCA,  Ply- 
mouth, N.C.  ,  addresses  group. 
Below  are  pictured  the  newly- 
elected  1956  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  SPCA. 


A  record  crowd  of  more  than  600 
representatives  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  foresters,  land- 
owners, suppliers  of  pulpwood  and 
guests  met  at  the  Atlanta  Biltmore 
Hotel  in  mid-January  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Pulpwood 
Conservation  Association  which 
featured  discussions  of  forest  fire 
prevention,  coordination  of  sup- 
pression forces  in  fire  control 
and  the  presentation  of  television 
programs  on  forestry. 

The  opening  conservation  forest- 
ers meeting  was  highlighted  by  a 
discussion  of  TV  production. 


CLINT  DAVIS,  U.S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, (below),  points  out  the  re- 
sults of  Southern  forest  fire  pre- 
vention activities. 


Participating  on  the  panel  dis- 
cussion were  Jay  Durham,  WSB-TV 
Atlanta,  J.  P.  Harper,  Internation- 
al Paper  Company,  and  F.  H.  Martin, 
Arkansas  State  Forestry  and  Parks 
Commission. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  ut- 
ilizing television  as  an  influen- 
tial media  for  acquainting  the 
public  with  forestry,  Mr.  Durham 
stressed  the  importance  of  the 
complete  pre-planning  of  televi- 
sion programs.  He  emphasized  that 
"television  stations  are  primar- 
ily interested  in  the  uniqueness 
and  the  entertainment  value  of 
ideas."  He  added  that  "even  if 
the  program  is  essentially  in- 
formational in  tone,  the  value  of 
the  presentation  and  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  viewer  may 
well  depend  on  the  humor  and  human 
interest  that  can  be  included.  " 

The  president's  address  by 
K.  S.  Trowbridge,  North  Carolina 
Pulp  Company,  reviewed  the  steady 
progress  of  the  industrial  forestry 
program  of  the  Southern  Pulpwood 
industry  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Trowbridge  encouraged  continued 
effort  toward  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  forest  fires  and 
the  ever-present  need  for  public 
interest  and  support.  Following 
the  president's  address  H.  J. 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 

FORMING  AN  AMIABLE  GROUP  ARE:  (left  to  right)  W.M.  Oett 
meier,  Superior  Pine  Products  Co.;  Earl  Porter,  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.;  J. V.  Whitfield,  Forest  Farmers  Associa- 
tion, and  H.J.  Malsberger,  SPCA  General  Manager. 
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Daniel  Mar  s  h  a  1  1 ,  16-year-old 
Columbia  high  school  senior,  is 
perhaps  the  state's  most  youthful 
authority  on  the  treating  of  fence 
posts.  His  demonstration  on  this 
subject  in  the  1955  4-H  Club  state 
forestry  competitions  in  Atlanta 
in  October  won  him  top  recognition 
as  Georgia's  forestry  champion  of 
the   year,    contrary  to   a  previous 


LEO  LORENZO,  Columbia  County 
Forest  Ranger,  trains  Marshall  in 
the  marking  of  timber  stands  for 
selective  cutting  (top  photo). 
Lower  photo,  Marshall  shows  fence 
posts  to  be  treated  for  use  on 
his  father's  farm.  His  experi- 
ence in  this  specialty  furnished 
background  for  his  award-winning 
demonstration. 


statement  in  the  November  issue  of 
"Georgia  Forestry"  .  Among  his 
state  championship  laurels  was  the 
trip  to  Chicago  where  he  placed 
high  in  the  national  competitions. 

The  championship  demonstration 
has  since  been  presented  by  Daniel 
on  television  and  in  every  4-H  Clul 
and  farm  bureau  in  Columbia  County  . 

A  veteran  of  4-H  Club  work  for 
six  years  and  the  recipient  of  many 
prize  awards,  Daniel  has  completed 
eight  forestry  projects  on  poul- 
try, entomology,  dairying  and  wild- 
life. Seven  calves,  13  cows  and 
2,000  chickens  on  his  father's 
thousand-acre  farm  provide  the 
young  forester  with  ample  potential 
project  material. 

Currently  serving  as  vice 
president  of  the  local  4-H  Club, 
Daniel  is  a  constant  promoter  of 
interest  in  4-H  meetings.  He  sells 
ads  for  the  4-H  calendar  and  parti- 
cipates  in  4-H  Sunday  every  year. 

Daniel  plays  on  the  high  school 
varsity  baseball  and  basketball 
teams  and  is  a  member  of  the  FFA 
Club  and  County  Council.  He  manages 
his  own  86  acre  farm  on  which  he 
has     planted     36,000    pine    trees. 

Daniel  is  the  third  member  of 
the    Marshall     family    winning    4-H 
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FORESTRY  CHAMPION- -Daniel  Mar- 
shall, (right),  measures  standing 
timber  on  his  farm  in  Columbia 
County.  Leo  Lorenzo,  Columbia 
County  Forest  Ranger,  does  the 
tallying. 

championships.  His  younger  brother 
is  now  working  on  a  forestry  pro- 
ject,   "Planting  Pines.  " 

In  addition  to  winning  the  1955 
county,  district  and  state  fores- 
try 4-H  competitions,  the  Columbia 
County  youth  claims  a  number  of 
distinctive  honors  in  previous 
4-H  Club  contests.  He  won  first 
place  in  the  1951  forestry  compe- 
titions; second  place  in  public 
speaking  in  1952,  and  4th  place  in 
forestry  in  1954. 

Daniel  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Marshall,  prominent 
citizens  and  landowners  of  Evans, 
Georgia. 


MARSHALL  SCALES  LOGS  cut  from  the  woodlands  on  his  farm 
homestead.  Tallying  is  Leo  Lorenzo,  Columbia  County  Forest 
Ranger,  (center),  while  the  state  forestry  winner's  father,  Mr. 
J. H.    Marshall  observes. 
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The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp- 
oration has  announced  its  1956 
comprehensive  program  of  fores- 
try scholarships  and  fellowships 
offering  three  undergraduate 
recipients  a  maximum  of  $4,000 
for  a  four-year  course  of  study 
at  any  accredited  forestry  school 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  A  fellowship  award  of 
$1,200  plus  $400  is  offered  for 
study  at  Duke  University,  and 
another  fellowship  award  will  be 
given  to  a  graduate  for  study  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

Eligible  applicants  for  the 
undergraduate  scholarships  must 
be  high  school  graduates  living 
in  Georgia,  and  although  for  two 
of  these  awards  membership  in 
F.F.A.  or  4-H  Clubs  is  highly 
desirable,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  third  scholarship 
is  made  irrespective  of  group 
affiliation.  The  deadline  for 
filing  applications   is  March   15. 

Graduate  students  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  fellowship  at  Duke 
University  must  be  graduates  from 
the  Florida,  North  Carolina, 
Alabama  or  Georgia  School  of  For- 
estry, L.S.U.  or  Louisiana  Poly- 
technic Institute,  or  a  resident 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  holding 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
forestry  at  another  institution 
of  higher  learning.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March   1. 

The  $2,000  fellowship  at  Yale 
School  of  Forestry  may  be  award- 
ed to  any  legal  resident  of  the 
twelve  Southern  states  who  is  a 
graduate  of  any  forestry  school. 
This  application  must  also  be 
received   by  March    1. 

Announcement  of  the  winning 
applicants  will  be  made  not  later 
than  April    1. 


SE  Section  Of  SAF 
Meets  In  Montgomery 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Section  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters 
attracted  several  hundred  per- 
sons to  the  Whitney  Hotel,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama  on  January  20-21. 

Two  Georgians  were  among  the 
new  section  officers  installed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 
James  F.  Spiers,  Statesboro,  was 
named  Chairman,  replacing  Jack 
T.  May,  and  Bishop  F.  Grant, 
Athens,  was  designated  as  His- 
torian. Other  officers  installed 
were  F.  Herbert  Bobertson  as 
Chairman-Elect  and  George  A. 
Anderson  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  program  opened  with  an  of- 
ficial welcome  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  guests.  Jack  T. 
May  presided  over  the  prelim- 
inary business  session  during 
which  reports  were  heard  from 
section  officers,  and  from  the 
chairmen  of  the  Alabama,  Florida 
and  Georgia   chapters   followed  by 


a  report  from  Lester  L.  Harris, 
official  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting    at    Portland,    Oregon. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  W.  B. 
Sizemore  presided  over  the  tech- 
nical program  which  consisted  of 
talks  by  Frank  Heyward,  Jr.  ,  Gay- 
lord  Container  Corporation, 
Bogalusa,  La.  ,  and  Alexander  L. 
Setser,  Corps  of  Engineers,  At- 
lanta. Their  respective  subjects 
were  "Austin  Cary-Man  of  Vision" 
and  "Timber  Harvesting  on  De- 
partment of  Army  Lands." 

Friday,  at  /  P.M.  meetings  were 
held  by  the  various  section  com- 
mittees, led  by  their  respective 
chairmen.  At  8:30  P.M.  alumni 
from  the  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Georgia  schools  of  forestry  met 
for   their  annual   alumni   reunion. 

The    technical    program    contin- 
ued Saturday  morning  with  Harold 
E.    Christen  presiding.    The  high- 
lighted     topics     of    interest  and 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 


TitEE  X-KAY  UNIT  DEMONSTRATED  AT  ATLANTA  MEETING* -A  recent  inno- 
vation in  forestry  developed  by  tho  Iowa  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission is  the  Thulium  X-ray  Unit,  (below),  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  decay  in  living  trees.  Demonstrated  at  the  meeting  of  thr 
American  Phytopathological  Society  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Atlanta  in 
late  becember,  this  unique  invention  may  come  into  usage  in  forest 
survey  work  and  in  utility  pole  inspection. 
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SMOKEY 


Bmoke4f  Biqstali  Slant  01  '56 


As  the  1956  Cooperative  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Campaign  gets 
under  way,  Smokey  Bear  is  again 
the  leading  figure,  pleading  for 
public  cooperation  in  the  preven- 
tion of  forest,  woods  and  range 
fires  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The  CFFP  campaign,  a  public 
service  project  of  the  Advertising 
Council  and  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  State  Foresters  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  features  a  variety 
of  publicity  material  including 
posters,  newspaper  ads,  radio  and 
television  spot  announcements, 
bookmarks,  blotters  and  stamps 
available  for  use  in  presenting 
the  public  with  the  1956  fire  pre- 
vention message. 

On  one  of  the  colorful  cam- 
paign posters  which  will  be  seen 
throughout  the  state  this  year, 
Smokey  emphasizes  his  four  fami- 
liar outdoor  rules  for  everyone  - 
"break  your  matches,  crush  your 
smokes,  drown  your  campfires  and 
be  careful  with  every  fire!  " 

Another  colorful  and  forceful 
fire  prevention  reminder  is  a 
poster  based  on  the  theme,  "Only 
You  Can  Prevent  Fo  re  s  t  Fires!'' 
The  illustration  features  a  man's 
hand  protecting  a  small  pine  seed- 
ling from  raging  flames  in  the 
background.  The  flames  are  trans- 
forming a  beautiful,  green  forest 
into   worthless,   barren   lana. 


An  especially  notable  project 
of  the  1956  CFFP  campaign  is  a 
"double-barreled  radio  attack  on 
forest  fires"  made  by  two  promi- 
nent personalities  in  the  enter- 
tainment world.  The  voices  of  Roy 
Rogers  and  Bing  Crosby  will  be 
heard  over  network  radio  as  they 
join  the  nation-wide  Smokey  Bear 
fight  against  forest  fires  and 
urge  listeners  to  "make  care  a 
habit  -  especially  during  periods 
of  local  fire  danger. 

This  year's  CFFP  selections 
of  bookmarks,  blotters  and  stamps 
are  "small  but  mighty  fire- 
fighters" made  for  use  inmailings, 
on  store  counters,  in  schools  or 
offices.  All  of  the  materials  in 
the  1956  campaign  are  good  tools 
to  use  against  the  occurrence  of 
forest  fires,  but  like  any  tools, 
they  must  be  used  to  be  effective. 

The  1956  "Smokey"  campaign 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  that  mil- 
lions of  persons  will  be  traveling 
through  forested  areas  in  coming 
months  and  the  public's  job  will 
be  to  keep  aware  of  the  need  for 
preventing  costly  fires. 

Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  in  the  1956  campaign  on  en- 
listing the  support  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  nation's  populations, 
young  and  old  and  in  all  walks  of 
life.  All  available  publicity 
media  --  press,  radio,  television, 


GIFT  FOR  DALE--Roy  Rogers, 
western  star  of  motion  pictures 
and  television,  receives  a  replica 
of  Smokey  the  Bear  as  a  gift  for 
Dale  Evans  following  the  cowboy 
star's  recording  of  a  radio  pro- 
gram in  support  of  Smokey' s  fire 
prevention  efforts.  Also  partici- 
pating in  the  programs  are  Roy's 
sidekick,  Rat  Brady,  and  the  Sons 
of  the  Pioneers. 


magazines,  billboards  and  others 
will  be  utilized  in  putting  across 
the  forest  fire  preventionmessage. 
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Randolph  Landowner 
Grows  Quality  Poles 


William  Lies,  Jr.  ,  of  Cuthbert , 
has  proven  that  opportunities  in 
forestry  are  manifold  and  has 
developed  his  own  formula  for 
profitable  pole  production. 

Proprietor  of  Coleman  Pines 
Company  in  Randolph  County,  Mr. 
Lies  is  a  native  of  New  York  who 
came  to  the  South  shortly  after 
World  War  I  to  continue  a  career  in 
the  retail  furniture  business.  An 
increasing  interest  in  the  demand- 
ing market  for  high  quality  tele- 
phone poles,  however,  diverted  his 
attention,  encouraging  him  to  ob- 
serve and  study  the  growth  of 
slash  pine  trees.  This  interest 
developed  into  an  ambition  and  then 
a  reality  in  the  form  of  a  success- 
ful career  in  the  production  of 
high  quality  pole  timber. 

Land  acquisition  was  slow  at 
first,  but  in  December  1935  the 
stage  was  set  for  the  event  which 
was  the  first  of  a  chain  reaction. 
During  that  year  Lies  purchased 
35,000  slash  pine  seedlings  from 
the  Herty  Nursery  in  Albany  and 
planted  them  by  hand.  In  1936 
the  number  of  slash  pine  he 
planted  was  increased  to  110,000. 

Outstanding  leadership  in  the 
reforestation  of  slash  pine  was 


recognized  by  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  in  1938  when 
William  Lies  was  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  a  radio 
program  which  was  to  launch  a  major 
tree  planting  program  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Coleman  Pines  Company  to- 
day has  more  than  4,600  acres  grow- 
ing slash  pine  trees  which  are 
being  pruned  on  a  large  commercial 
scale. 

"The  secret  of  success  in  this 
operation,"  stated  Lies,  "is  to 
plant  slash  pine  seedlings  on  good 
sites  using  a  ten  by  ten  foot 
spacing.  "  "These  conditions,  " 
he  continued,  "are  ideal  for  rapid 
height  growth.  " 

Slashpine  seedlings  are  plant- 
ed by  the  Coleman  Pines  Company  at 
a  rate  of  50,000  per  year.  For  the 
first  five  years  this  agency  plant- 
ed trees  by  hand,  but  now  the  more 
modern  methods  of  mechanical  plant- 
ing are  used. 

Young  trees  are  set  450  to  the 
acre,  and  the  first  pruning  opera- 
tion is  made  when  the  trees  are 
four  to  five  years  old,  an  age  by 
which  trees  have  usually  attained 
a  height  of  seven  to  ten  feet.  This 


SLASH  PINE  POLE  TIMBER  is 
pruned  to  a  height  of  25  feet  by 
the  use  of  a  pruning  saw  es- 
pecially equipped  with  three 
eight  foot  handle  extensions. 
pers  which  remove  all  branches  up 
to  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter.  A  second  similiar  prun- 
ing is  made  five  years  later  when 
the  trees  are  ten  years  old.  The 
third  and  final  pruning  is  made 
after  the  first  thinning.  This 
operation  removes  all  limbs  up  to 
a  height  of  25  feet  by  using  a  saw 
and   three   six-foot   extension 
handles  of  aluminum-magnesium. 

One  thinning  for  pulpwood  is 
made  when  the  trees  are  18  to  20 
years  of  age.  This  operation  takes 
all  but  200-250  stems  per  acre 
leaving  the  best  trees.  Normally 
this  thinning  will  produce  about  a 
car  of  pulpwood  per  acre  or  a  re- 
turnof  $70  per  acre  which  finances 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 


pruning  is  performed  by  hand  clip- 

AT  LEFT,  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  PLANTED  SLASH  PINES  which  have  been  pruned  with  hand  clippers  are 
examined  by  William  Lies,  Jr.  Right,  Lies  exhibits  a  pruning  saw  equipped  with  three  eight 
foot  extension  handles  made  of  light  weight  aluminum- magnesium. 
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Forest  Farmers  Plan 
Charleston  Conference 


"Selective  Action--Key  to  the 
Forest  Fire  Problem"  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  1956  Southern  Forestry 
Conference  of  the  Forest  Farmers 
Association,  slated  for  April 
19-20  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

t  fit   *  f 


HERMAN  TALIHADGE 
Keynote  Speaker 

Herman  E.  Talmadge,  former 
Georgia  governor  and  prominent 
southern  forestry  leader,  will  be 
keynote  speaker.  He  will  speak  at 
the  opening  session  on  Thur  sday, 
April  19. 


Citing  the  reasons  behind  se- 
lection of  the  conference  theme, 
J.  V.  Whitfield,  of  Burgaw,  N.  C.  , 
pointed  out  that  wild  forest  fires 
"are  likely  the  single  most  im- 
portant problem  in  southern 
forestry  today. 

"For  that  reason,"  he  added, 
"the  aim  of  our  conference  is  to 
cover  specific  ways  and  means  to 
attack  the  fire  probleiu  more 
effectively.  " 

Timberland  owners  from  15 
states  will  be  represented  at  the 
meeting.  General  sessions  will  be 
open  to  the  public,  and  all  in- 
terested persons  have  been  invited 
to  attend. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  ses- 
sions, the  Forest  Farmers  Associa- 
tion will  be  honored  at  a  special 
function  co-sponsored  by  West 
Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
and  International  Paper  Company. 

The  meeting  is  being  coordi- 
nated with  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  on  forest  fire  and 
woods  arson  scheduled  for  New 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 


Forest   Fire 
Danger   High 

Traditional  March  winds  com- 
bining with  what  has  been  one  of 
the  driest  winters  in  the  state's 
history  have  maintained  the 
forest  fire  situation  at  a  "high- 
ly dangerous,"  level  Guyton  De - 
Loach,  Director,  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  recently  warned 
Georgia  citizens. 

"County  Forestry  Units 
throughout  the  state,"  said  the 
Director,  "have  been  alerted  that 
although  forest  fire  incidence  in 
January  and  February  was  above 
average,  the  high  winds  which  are 
usually  a  part  of  our  March  weather 
picture  could  create  an  even  more 
serious  situation.  " 

Mr.  DeLoach  pointed  out  such  a 
situationcan  be  avoided,  no  matter 
how  high  the  winds  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  and  dur- 
ing March  may  be,  if  farmers  and 
landowners  pay  close  attention  to 
burning  rules  and  burn  brush  and 
trash    and    burn    off    old    fields. 

"Always  check  with  your  County 
Forest  Ranger  before  doing  any 
burning,  "       the      Director      said. 


TREE  APPRECIATION  DAV  --Among  organizations  participating  in  the  recent  annual 
Georgia  Tree  Appreciation  Day  was  the  Catoosa  County  Forestry  Unit.  The  Unit,  in  cooperation 
with  the  County  Agent's  office,  presented  a  pine  seedling  to  every  white  and  negro  schoolchild 
in  the  county.  Patrolman  E.  D.  Thomas,  (left),  gives  out  seedlings  at  a  white  elementary  school, 
and  Ra nee r  Ralph  Clark,   (photo  at  right),  gives  out  seedlings  at  negro  elementary  school. 


Rangers  In 
The  News 


More  than  200  Middle  Georgia 
Boy  Scouts,  aided  by  conservation 
leaders  including  Bibb  County 
Forest  Ranger  li.  P.  Stapleton,  re- 
cently gained  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  forestry  and  conservation 
methods  and  practices  at  a  three- 
day  meeting  at  Camp  Benjamin 
Hawkins  near  Macon.  Others  giving 
instruction  at  the  camp  included 
District  Forester  Frank  Eadie  and 
Assistant  District  Foresters  Wal- 
lace Binns  and  Bill  Barnes,  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission's 
Milledgeville  District  Office. 

Conservation  leaders  in  a  var- 
iety of  fields  taught  the  boys 
specific  forestry  jobs.  The  Keep 
Bibb  County  Green  Council  and  the 
Central  Georgia  Boy  Scout  Council 
sponsored  the  camp. 


Commendations  to  the  women  of 
Tift  County  for  their  work  in 
forest  conservation  came  this 
month  from  Tift  County  Ranger 
W.  F.  Watson.  The  Ranger  report- 
ed one  of  the  county's  leading 
clubs,  aided  by  other  civic  mind- 
ed citizens,  is  sponsoring  the 
Keep  Green  program  in  that 
county.  Mrs.  Glennie  Riddle, 
Chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Library  Club,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
same  club's  Education  Committee, 
are  leading  the  program  in  the 
club.  The  County  Forestry  Unit 
head  said  the  women  are  doing 
"an  excellent  job"  in  bringing 
Tift  County  citizens  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  keeping 
their  county's  forests  green. 


BLECKLEY'S  FORESTRY  QUEEN  AND  PR  INCESSES- Sue  Melvin, 
(center  in  top  photo),  reigns  as  Bleckley  County  Keep 
Green  queen  at  the  special  parade  in  Cochran  which  high- 
lighted the  county's  Keep  Green  contest  activities.  The 
group  includes,  left  to  right,  Bobbie  Jane  Lucas,  Janice 
Young,  Sue  Melvin,  Jane  Jones  and  Fleta  Smith.  Union  Hill 
school  float  won  first  place  in  the  parade,  according  to 
Bleckley  County  Rairger  Ha  1 1  Jones  ,  who  directed  the  event. 
Second  place  went  to  the  county's  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapter,  and  theHome  Demonstration  Council  float 
placed  third.  High  stepping  majorettes  lead  the  band  in 
the  parade,    (above  photo). 


Georgia  Forestry  Commission  and 
industry  rangers  and  foresters 
combined  efforts  last  month  in 
Calhoun  County  to  present  a  tree 
planting  demonstration,  according 
to  Calhoun  County  Ranger  Jack 
Downing.  Held  near  Leary,  the 
demonstration  featured  newest 
methods  of  forest  tree  planting. 
A    team   of    rangers    and    foresters 


from  the  Calhoun  County  Forestry 
Unit,  the  Camilla  district  office 
and  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany were  on  hand  throughout  the 
day  to  show  the  proper  method  of 
caring  for  tree  seedlings  from 
the  time  they  are  delivered  to  the 
ranger's  headquarters  to  the  time 
they  are  planted. 
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Arbor  Day  Observance 
Scheduled  For  Feb.  17 


Thousands  of  Georgia  young- 
sters will  gather  in  special  cere- 
monies this  month  to  observe  the 
sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  Arbor 
Day. 

Observed  each  year  by  legisla- 
tive decree  on  the  third  Friday  of 
February,  Arbor  Day  in  1956  will 
fall  on  February  17.  On  that  date, 
hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the 
state  will  participate  in  special 
ceremonies  featured  by  planting 
of  trees. 

Many  of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission's  135  county  forest 
rangers  will  work  with  school 
teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents in  setting  up  the  special 
programs.  Forestry  motion  pictures 
will  be  shown  at  some  schools;  and 
at  others  forestry  demonstrations 
will  supplement  the  actual  tree 
planting  ceremonies. 

These  demonstrations  will  fea- 
ture such  forestry  phases  as  re- 
forestation, forest  fire  preven- 


tion, and  forest  management. 
Rangers  in  some  areas  will  display 
their  fire  suppression  equipment 
and  show  how  the  Commission's 
twentieth -century  system  of  forest 
fire  detection  operates. 

"Those  participating  in  Arbor 
Day  services.  "saidCkiyton  DeLoach, 
Director,  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission, "are  asked  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  forests  of  Georgia 
and  products  derived  from  these 
forests  are  essential  to  the  livli- 
hood,  well-being  ana  recreation 
of  the  citizens  of  our  state.  We 
of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
are  asking  that  all  Georgians  join 
in  rededicating  themselves  to  the 
protection,  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  their  state's  leading 
farm  crop  --  trees.  " 

Arbor  Day  has  been  a  tradition- 
al observance  in  Georgia  ever 
since  1890, when  the  General  Assem- 
bly decreed  such  an  observance  by 
all  of  the  state's  schools.  Several 
dates  were  observed  over  the 
years,  but  in  1941  the  General 
Assembly  set  the  date  as  the  third 
Friday  in  February,  and  that  time 
has  been  so  observed  over  the 
years. 


PINES  FOR  SCHOOLS- -Atlanta 
students  David  Chaurtcey  and 
Joyce  Bradford  plant  one  of  the 
2,000  loblolly  pine  seedlings 
donated  by  the  Atlanta  Woman'  s 
Club  to  eight  Atlanta  schools 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  beauti- 
fying the  grounds  and  teaching 
students  the  principles  of  con- 
servation. Cecil  Clapp,  11.  S. 
Forest  Service,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Beverly  Johnson,  President  of 
the  Atlanta  Woman's  Club  ob- 
serve the  planting. 


Utilization 

Specialist 

Appointed 


Appointment  of  a  veteran  fores- 
try consultant  and  farm  forester 
to  work  with  Georgia  sawmill 
operators  and  to  provide  farmers 
and  landowners  with  latest  infor- 
mation on  harvesting  and  market 
information  was  announced  this 
week. 


Rufus  H.  Page 
Forest  Utilization  Specialist 

The  forester,  Rufus  H.  Page, 
who  will  be  jointly  employed  by 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
and  the  Southeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  is  planning  a 
cooperative  program  of  forest 
utilization  research  in  Georgia 
as  his  first  project  in  the  state. 
He  will  be  stationed  at  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Center  near  Macon. 

"This  post  of  forest  utiliza- 
tion specialist,"  said  W.  H. 
McComb,  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion's management  chief,  who  an- 
nounced the  appointment,  "is  a 
newly  created  one.  We  feel  that  Mr. 
Page's  work  and  services  soon  will 
result  in  dollars  and  cents  pro- 
fits to  the  Georgia  tree  farmer 
and  landowner  as  well  as  to  the 
man  who  receives  the  raw  materials 

(Continued  on  Page   10) 
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Pole  Operation.. 

(Continued    from  Page   6) 

the  cost  of  the  operation  and 
yield?  a  sizeable  profit  also. 

The  first  pole  thinning  is 
made  when  the  stand  is  25  to  30 
years  of  age.  This  operation  re- 
moves approximately  50  poles  35  to 
40  feet  in  length.  The  main  cut  oi 
the  200  residual  trees  will  be 
made  when  the  trees  are  30  to  35 
years  old  and  will  produce  class 
four,  five  and  six  poles  35  to  45 
feet  in  length  valued  at  approxi- 
mately five  dollars  each. 

"We  believe  that  our  plan  for 
growing  slash  pine  poles,  "  said 
Mr.  Lies,  "will  produce  a  gross 
return  of  SI, 000  per  acre  within  a 
35  to  40  year  period.  " 

Mr.  Lies  feels  that  if  he  can 
continue  to  keep  costs  at  a  present 
level,  he  can  make  up  to  three 
prunings  for  less  than  ten  cents 
per  tree.  "The  secret  of  this  low 
pruning  cost,"  he  remarked,  "is 
that  labor  is  acquired  only  one 
half  day  at  a  time,  since  saw 
pruning  in  this  manner  is  very 
tiring  and  the  fatigue  is  exhaust- 
ing after  about  four  hours  of  work. 


Page  Appointment.. 

(Continued    from  Page   9) 

produced  by  the  tree  farmer.  This 
closer  liason  between  producer 
and  processor  is  a  relationship 
which  long  has  been  needed  in  the 
state.  " 

A  graduate  of  N.  C.  State 
College  in  1935,  with  a  B.  S.  in 
forestry,  Mr.  Page  has  served  as 
assistant  extension  forester  for 
North  Carolina,  extension  forester 
for  Alabama;  supervisor  of  the 
Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest  in  North 
Carolina,  as  a  consulting  forester 
and  pulpwood  dealer,  and  procure- 
ment forester  for  paper  and  fibre 
concerns. 

His  work  will  include  finding 
ways  to  utilize  the  less  market- 
able hardwoods.  He  will  serve  as 
the  Georgia  liason  with  the  world- 
famous  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis. 
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SPEAKERS  AT  APS--G.  E.  Thompson,  Professor,  University  of 
Georgia,  (left  photo),  addresses  the  group  at  the  American  phy- 
topathological  Society  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  subject 
was  "The  Decay  of  Oaks"  .  A.  A.  Foster,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
(right  photo),  speaks  on  "Modifications  in  Soils  of  Southern 
Pine  Nurseries  Produced  by  Fungicidal  and  Nematocidal  Chemicals". 

Annual  SAF.  .        SPCA  Meet.. 


(Continued    from  Page    4) 

the  keynote  speakers  were 
"Trends  in  Pulpwood  Marketing," 
A.  I.  Jeffords,  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company;  "Hardwood  Distri- 
bution from  Stump  to  User,  "  Lee 
S.  Settel,  Appalachian  Oak  Floor- 
ing and  Hardwood  Corporation; 
and  "Merchandising  Southern  Pine 
Lumber,  "  William  C.  Hammerle, 
Southeastern  Pine  Marketing  In- 
stitute. 

Concluding  what  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  successful  annual 
SAF  meeting  Saturday  evening  was 
a  banquet  featuring  a  speech  by. 
Henry  Clepper,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters. 


Conference.. 

(Continued    from  Page  7) 

J.  Walter  Myers,  Executive 
Secretary,  Forest  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation, pointed  out  that  although 
the  conference  theme  will  be  de- 
velopment of  an  active  plan  to 
battle  the  forest  fire  problem, 
the  meeting's  discussion  points 
will  not  be  confined  to  that  topic 
alone.  Management,  reforestation, 
and  information  and  education 
activities  also  will  come  up  for 
discussion  during  the  sessions. 


(Continued    from  Page    2) 

Malsberger, General  Manager-Forest- 
er of  the  Association,  delivered 
his  annual  conservation  report. 

Clint  Davis,  United  States 
Forest  Service,  pointed  out  the 
results  of  forest  fire  prevention 
activities  throughout  the  southern 
states,  and  Paul  M.  Dunn,  St.  Begis 
Paper  Company,  described  the  or- 
ganization of  fire  suppression 
forces.  Davis  emphasized  the  high 
fire  incidence  and  devastation  in 
the  South  and  urged  the  education 
of  the  judiciary  as  a  step  in  the 
increased  use  of  law  enforcement 
in  fire  prevention. 

Speaking  on  the  coordination  of 
our  potential  fire  suppression 
forces,  Guyton  DeLoach,  Director, 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  re- 
vealed that  the  Southeastern 
States  Forest  Fire  Company  Com- 
mission has  been  formed  "in  re- 
sponse to  a  demonstrated  critical 
need  for  interstate  regional  co- 
operation in  forest  fire  suppres- 
sion and  the  plan  is  now  ready  to  be 
put  into  operation.  " 

Other  participants  on  the 
'fire  suppression  panel  discus- 
sion were  Frank  A.  Albert,  United 
States  Forest  Service;  F.  H. 
Claridge,  North  Carolina  Forest 
Service;  J.  F.  McGowin,  W.  T.  Smith 
Lumber  Company  and  W.  M.  Oettmeier, 
Superior  Pine  Products  Company, 
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Editorial 

Southern  Pine  State" 

(From  the  LaGrange  Daily  News) 


South  Carolina  is  outbidding 
Georgia  in  production  of  peaches, 
and  we  may  be  forced  to  yield  the 
title  of  "the  Peach  State.  " 

The  Georgia  lumber  industry  is 
producing  more  Southern  Pine  lum- 
ber than  any  other  state  and  it  is 
estimated  that  total  Southern 
Pine  output  for  1955  will  be  close 
to  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  1953. 

This  is  substantial  evidence 
enough  that  Georgia  could  easily 
become  the  "Southern  Pine  State" 
should  South  Carolina  like  to 
trade  in  her  Palmetto  title  for  a 
Peach  one. 

Georgia  already  lays  claim  to 
another  title:  Empire  State  of  the 
South,  tagging  the  section  onto 
New  York's  original  title. 

Actually,  Southern  Pine  would 
also  be  a  somewhat  borrowed 
monicker,  as  Maine  is  known  as  the 
Pine  Tree  State. 


At  any  rate,  this  is  all  to  say 
that  Georgia's  forests  are  being 
improved  to  the  point  where  even 
greater  supplies  can  be  looked  for 
in  the  future. 

The  products  of  Georgia's 
forests  provide  $561,000,000  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  three  billion, 
700  million  do  1  1  a  r  total  annual 
income  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Three  thousand  of  the  state's 
7,100  manufacturing  plants  are 
sawmills.  With  the  Georgia  forests 
being  built  and  prepared  for  even 
bigger,  the  potential  is  great. 

As  housing  demands  grow  --  and 
some  experts  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  less  than  25  years  the 
housingdemand  will  double,  Georgia 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
benefit  from  the  lumber  markets 
that  would  be  opened. 

The  new  title  would  indeed  be 
very  appropriate. 
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Pine  Seedling 
Is    Potential 
Economic   Giant 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal) 

The  pine  seedling  looks  mighty 
frail  and  ineffectual  when  lifted 
from  its  nest  of  moss  in  a  bucket 
and  placed  in  the  ground.  At  the 
moment,  it  is  merely  a  baby  getting 
a  start  in  life.  Someday, at  maturity 
with  all  its  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  forest,  it  will  be  an  economic 
giant. 

Forest  products  in  one  form  or 
another,  bring  $750,000,000  to 
Georgia  annually  --  and  the  pine 
tree  leads  the  forestry  profits 
parade.  The  state's  24,000,000 
acres  of  woodlands  are,  by  all  odds, 
her  most  valuable  agricultural  crop. 

With  tree  profits  what  they  are, 
it's  easy  to  understand  why  more 
and  more  landowners  are  turning  to 
forestry.  Idle  land  planted  to 
seedlings  is  land  that  is  producing. 
Eventually  that  means  money. 

This  year  some  115,000,000  seed- 
lings furnished  by  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  will  be  planted. 
Georgians  may  well  take  pride  in 
this  program  --  a  plan  aimed  at  in- 
creasing our  forestry  resources. 

So,  look  kindly  upon  the  humble 
little  seedling.  Protect  it  from 
fire  and  human  predators.  Watch  it 
grow  in  girth  and  height.  Someday 
it  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  tim- 
ber, making  a  generous  contribution 
to  the  state  that  gave  it  birth. 
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United  South  To  Attack 
Forest  Fire  Problem 


The  Governors  and  civic  and 
judicial  leaders  of  16  Southern 
states  have  united  in  an  effort  to 
attack  the  urgent  problem  of  wild- 
fires by  endorsing  a  Southwide 
Forest  Fire  Prevention  Conference 
scheduled  April  13  -  14  in  New 
Orleans. 

Governor  Marvin  Griffin  is  ex- 
tending early  invitations  to 
civic,  business  and  political 
leaders  throughout  the  state  urg- 
ing them  to  attend  the  April  meet- 
ing. Private  citizens  interested 
in  the  conservation  of  Southern 
woodlands  are  also  invited  to 
attend  the  Southern  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Conference. 

Guy  ton  DeLoach,  Director, 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  Georgians 
plan  now  to  be  a  part  of  this 
"united  movement  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  disastrous  forest 
fires.  "  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
"fire  prevention  is  the  paramount 
need  in  any  state's  forestry  pro- 
gram." "Georgia  has  an  average 
of  approximately  10, 000  wildfires 
each  year,"  said  the  Director, 
"and  though  the  state  has  made 
outstanding  progress  in  reducing 


fire  loss  through  improved  fire 
suppression,  there  still  remains  a 
formidable  job  in  fire  prevention." 

The  Georgia  General  Assembly 
has  resolved  to  give  wholehearted 
endorsement  and  support  to  the 
Conference  and  has  urged  atten- 
dance and  participation  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  public 
officials  and  private  citizens. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  states  that  "it  is 
mandatory  that  means  of  prevent- 
ing fires  determined  and  that 
all  Georgians  join  vigorously  in 
the  effort  to  prevent  destructive 
wildfires,  thereby  reducing  the 
more  than  10,000  fires,  heretofore 
occurring  each  year  in  this  state." 

The  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion has  begun  a  wide  publicity 
campaign  to  promote  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  New  Orleans 
Conference.  In  addition  to  the 
Legislature's  resolution  of  sup- 
port, the  meeting  is  being  promoted 
through  media  of  press,  radio, 
television  and  personal  contacts. 

Governor  Griffin  has  appointed 
Kirk  Sutlive,  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  Savannah,  chairman  of  the 


FEATURED  CONFERENCE  SPEAKERS- -Presiding  at  the  first-day 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Conference  will 
be  Warren  T.  White,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  Seaboard  Air- 
line Railway,  (at  left).  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Martin,  President  of 
the  Southeastern  Council  of  State  Federations,  ..ill  speak  on 
"What  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Would  Mean  To  Women." 
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JOHN  A.  SIBLEY 
Keynotes  Fire  Prevention  Conferen 

Georgia  committee  for  the  Con- 
ference. 

In  the  two-day  meeting,  the 
participants  will  review  the 
growth  of  wood-using  industries 
and  their  importance  to  the  South, 
and  will  concentrate  on  programs 
and  methods  which  could  be  adapted 
to  arouse  Southwide  public  aware- 
ness of  the  acute  fire  prevention 
problem.  "Delegates  will  study 
existing  education  and  public 
opinion  tools  which  can  be  used  on 
a  Southwide  basis,"  stated  Mr. 
DeLoach  in  explaining  the  inte- 
grated parts  of  the  SFFPC.  "The 
delegates  will  learn  how  success- 
ful local  programs  are  operated.," 
he  continued,  "and  how  to  apply 
them  in  other  localities.  " 

Presiding  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  will  be 
Chairman  Warren  T.  White ,  Assistant 
Vice  President  of  Seaboard  Airline 
Railway.  Robert  F.  Kennon,  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  will  give  the  offi- 
cial welcome  from  the  host  state 
followed  by  a  welcome  to  New 
Orleans  by  Mayor  de  Lesseps  S. 
Morrison.  Don  Johnson,  President 
of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry 
Association,  will  give  the  re- 
sponse to  the  welcomes  by  Gover- 
nor Kennon  and  Mayor  Morrison. 

The  keynote  address  will  be 
given  by  John  A.  Sibley,  Trust 
Company  of  Georgia. 

(Continued  on  Page   9 ) 


STEPHENS  COUNTY  4-H' er  HAS  DUAL  PHASE  FORESTRY  PROGRAM- -- 
James  Stowe,  enterprising  farm  youth  of  the  Tom'  s  Creek  Commun- 
ity in  Stephens  County,  is  making  great  strides  in  his  forestry 
project  under  the  co-direction  of  Stephens  County  Forest  Ranger 
Owen  J.  Dean  and  County  Agent  Fred  Newman,  long-time  forestry 
proponent.  Since  1942,  James  and  his  father  have  hand-planted 
more  than  6500  seedlings  and  have  returned  previously  idle 
acres  to  production.  Young  Stowe  is  now  thinning  the  area 
originally  planted  in  1942  and  is  practicing  integrated  utili- 
zation with  the  removal  and  sale  of  both  pulpwood  and  fuel  wood 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  an  excellent  stand  of  high  quality 
trees  for  a  future  sawlog  harvest.  In  the  photo  at  the  top, 
James  Stowe,  center,  measures  stump  to  show  rapid  growth  to 
Stephens  County  Agent  Fred  Newman,  left,  and  County  Forest  Ran- 
ger Owen  Dean.  In  the  photo  below,  left,  James  Stowe  proudly 
points  out  features  of  his  "  forest  bank"  to  Newman,  Dean,  and 
Ed  Kreis,  Management  Forester.  At  right,  below,  Kreis  marks  a 
defective  tree  for  removal  in  the  pulpwood  thinning  as  James 
Stowe  observes. 

r  , 


Forestry  in  Georgia  moved  for- 
ward another  step  with  the  passage 
of  key  woodland  conservation  bills 
by  the  recent  session  of  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly,  accord- 
ing to  announcement  by  Guyton 
DeLoach,  Director,  Georgia 
Forestry  Conmission.  The  bills 
provided  for  the  notification  of 
County  Forest  Rangers  by  land- 
owners prior  toburning  and  for  the 
clarification  of  offenses  result- 
ing from  woods  burning,  and  for 
the  reconveyance  by  the  Forestry 
Commission  of  tower  sites  upon 
abandonment. 

The  notification  law  provides 
that  "before  any  person,  firm, 
corporation  or  association  shall 
burn  any  woods,  lands,  marshes  or 
other  inflarrnable  or  combustible 
materials,  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  must  first  be  given  to  the 
County  Forest  Rangers  or  to  any 
other  employee  or  official  of  the 
County  Forestry  Unit  serving  such 
county.  "  Failure  to  give  such 
notice  is  a  misdemeanor.  This  law 
is  subject  to  county  option. 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 
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LITTLE  TREE  KILLER- -Julian  Reeves, 
sistant  District  Forester  of  the 
jrth  district,    uses  a  Little  Tree 
Her  to  deaden  a  hardwood. 


GIRDLING  HARDWOODS- -Sam  Thacker, 
sistant  Chief  of  Forest  Manage- 
nt,  deadens  a  hardwood  with  a 
ttle  Beaver  Tree  Girdler  as  Bob 
ans,  Farm  Manager,  observes.  In 
oto  below,  Sam  Thacker  demon- 
rates  use  of  a  chemical  sprayer  on 
tree  stump  too  small   for  deadening 

the  frill  method. 


Rabun  Gap 
Forestry  To 


Rabun  Gap  --  Nacoochee  Farm 
School  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  --  once  again  has 
taken  a  step  toward  the  advancement 
of  educational  opportunities  for 
tenant  farmers  of  North  Georgia. 
This  most  recent  step  forward  is 
the  addition  of  a  series  of  field 
demonstrations  in  forestry  to  the 
school '  s  program. 

Unique  in  its  nationwide  recog- 
nition as  a  "family  plan  farm 
school",  Rabun  Gap  is  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  1,200  acres  divided 
into  separate  farms  on  which  whole 
families  are  admitted  as  student 
farmers  for  terms  limited  to  five 
years. 

11.  L.  Fry,  vocational  agricul- 
ture instructor  and  instigator  of 
the  new  forestry  project,  explain- 
ed the  purpose  of  the  field  demon- 
strations. He  said  "The  object  is 
to  place  the  800  to  1000  acres  of 
the  school's  forest  land  under 
modern  forest  management."  "Not 
only  does  the  school  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  this  project,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  farmers  and  land- 
owners throughout  this  region  will 
gain  from  the  progress  made  in 
forest  management  by  adapting 
suggested  possible  solutions  for 
their  existing  forestry  problems.  " 


Introduces 
Curriculum 


The  first  of  these  planned 
forestry  demonstrations  was  con- 
ducted on  school  property  in  mid 
January  through  the  coordinated 
efforts  of  Mr.  Fry  and  Bob  Means, 
school  vocational  agriculture  in- 
structors and  hosts  for  the  occa- 
sion, T.  H.  Davidson,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  forest  manage- 
ment personnel  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission. 

The  field  session  was  opened 
by  a  welcome  from  Mr.  Fry  who  later 
summarized  the  school's  plan  of 
forestry  instruction.  Pointing  out 
a  tract  of  timber  that  was  produc- 
ing "practically  nothing  of  com- 
mercial value,"  he  said,  "the 
object  of  these  field  demonstra- 
tions in  forestry  is  to  learn  how 
to  turn  such  land  into  a  productive 
investment.  " 

More  than  50  landowners, 
students  and  farm  families  attend- 
ing the  demonstration  heard  Sam 
Thacker,  Assistant  Chief  of  Forest 
Management,  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission, and  Sam  Martin,  Assistant 
District  Forester,  Gainesville, 
discuss  methods  and  recommend 
procedures  for  the  general  appli- 
cation of  timber  stand  improve- 
ments for  Virginia  Pine. 

(Continued  on  Page    10) 


DEADENING  HARDWOODS- -Bob  Means,  Farm  Manager  of  the  Rabun 
Gap  School,  shows  the  school's  agriculture  class  how  to  deaden 
a  hardwood  by  using  a  Little  Tree  Killer  to  inject  chemicals 
into  the  root  collar  of  the  tree. 
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TO  INSURE  UNIFORMITY,  all  pallets  are  nailed  together  with 
weatherproof,  cement-coated  screw-shank  nails  which,  once  ham- 
mered into  place,    cannot  be  removed. 


OAK  LUMBER  in  odd  dimensions,  dried  and  planed,  is  purchased 
locally  and  cut  into  proper  lengths  for  the  manufacture  of 
pallets  of  all  sizes.  (Bottom  photo),  Harold  J.  Bish,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  firm,  points  out  the  large 
stock  of  oak  pallets  maintained  by  the  company  for  filling  rush 
orders. 


Hardwood 
Utilized 
For  Pallets 

The  College  Park  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Atlanta  is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  of 
hardwood  pallets  in  quantity,  crea- 
ting a  market  for  the  lower  grades 
of  oak  lumber. 

The  Company  builds  standard  pal- 
lets for  warehouse  use,  as  well  as 
pallets  in  any  specification  for 
special  requirements. 

Built  for  solidarity  and 
strength,  these  pallets  have  many 
uses  in  businesses  where  quantities 
of  merchandise  must  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time  and  then  be  moved 
by  forklift  machines  or  pallet 
jacks  to  trucks,  railroad  cars,  or 
other  transports.  Pallets  of  this 
type  are  extensively  used  by  ware- 
houses, manufacturing  plants,  con- 
tractors, chemical  firms,  truckers, 
railroads,  and  many  other  concerns 
which  store  and  handle  large 
inventories. 

The  College  Park  Manufacturing 
Company  was  established  originally 
in  the  city  of  College  Park.  As  the 
business  grew,  the  firm  moved  to 
larger  quarters  on  Marietta  Street. 
In  September  of  1955  the  firm  was 
purchased  by  the  H.  R.  Bish  Company 
and  was  moved  to  the  present  loca- 
tion a  month  later. 

In  making  pallets,  the  company 
uses  oak  lumber  exclusively.  Lum- 
ber of  any  species  of  oak  in  off 
dimension,  dryed  and  planed,  and  in 
grades  averaging  3  pounds  will  be 
purchased  by  the  company  at  rates  of 
$35  to  S40  per  M.  B.  F.  delivered  to 
the  plant  yard.  T0  insure  uniformity 
all  pallets  are  hand  nailed.  All  are 
assembled  with  weatherproof  cement- 
coated  screw-shank  nails,  which, 
once  hammered  into  place,  cannot  be 
removed.  Oak  is  the  ideal  hardwood 
to  use  for  this  purpose  because  of 
its  sturdiness  in  the  support  of 
heavy  loads. 

In  addition  to  regular  pallets 
and  those  built  to  certain  specifi- 
( Continued  on  Page   10) 
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Rangers  In  The  News 


The  Hermitage  Lookout  Tower, 
which  has  stood  for  19  years  as  • 
sentinel  towering  over  the  forests 
of  Floyd  County,  has  at  long  last, 
fulfilled  its  potential  obligations 
and  will  soon  be  but  a  memory  -  SB 
indelible  memory  in  the  mind  of  its 
tower  operator  who  has  spent  16 
years  with  the  old  wooden  structure. 

The  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
is  replacing  the  shackled,  unbal- 
anced tower  with  a  new  all-steel 
structure,  but  Joseph  C.  Lowery, 
its  active,  80-year-old  "fire  spot- 
ter" will  remain  on  the  job  when 
the  new  tower  is  in  operation. 

Reminiscing  his  experiences  with 
the  diminishing  old  tower,  Lowery 
said,  "I've  been  perfectly  happy 
doing  this  kind  of  work,  and  I've  no 
intention  of  retiring.  "  He  remarked 
that  in  severe  storms  the  tower 
"becomes  too  shaky  for  comfort,  and 
I  make  haste  to  the  cabin  on  the 
ground.  "  Lowery  lives  with  his  wife 
not  far  from  Hermitage. 

Climbing  the  192  steps  several 
times  each  day,  the  white-haired, 
stocky  Mr.  Lowery  said  "don't  let 
these  white  hairs  fool  you.  I  was 
gray  at  30.  I'll  give  anybody  a  half 
way  lead  up  the  tower  steps  and 
still  beat  them  to  the  top.  "  During 
his  16  years  on  the  job,  he  has  been 
away  from  work  but  one  day  due  to 
illness. 


Tower  operator  Joseph  c.  Low- 
ery grins  his  approval  of  the 
new  tower  construction.  Faith- 
ful "  fire  spotter"  for  16  years, 
he  anticipates  working  in  the 
new  all-steel  tower. 


Mr.  Lowery  looks  forward  to  the 
building  of  the  new  tower,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  already 
been  laid.  He  was  offered  the  lum- 
ber from  the  old  tower  for  the  frame- 
work of  a  new  house  he's  planning, 
but  declined  it.  "Wiy  I'd  never 
sleep,''  he  said,  "these  old  tim- 
bers might  just  keep  on  swaying. " 

Oblivious  to  no  one  who  knows  the 
faithful  tower  operator,  there  was 
an  obvious  sign  of  regret  in  his 
voice  as  he  remarked  of  the  tower, 
"I'll  be  right  glad  to  see  it  come 
down. " 


SOUTHERN 

FOREST  FIRE 

PREVENTION 

ONFERENCE 


NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Wayne  County  Forestry 
Unit  under  the  direction  of  Ran- 
ger Bill  Morris  recently  brought 


HERMITAGE  LOOKOUT  TOWER--For 
19  years  a  sentinel  protecting 
Floyd  County'  s  woodlands,  this 
old,  wooden  tower  is  being  re- 
placed by  a  new  steel  structure. 


a  threatening  fire  under  control 
in  Wayne  County  through  team 
work  by  the  Unit'  s  patrol  plane 
and  tractors.  The  fire  was  sup- 
pressed with  a  minimum  of  area 
burned  or  damaged.  M.L.  Chad- 
wick,  water  truck  driver,  James 
Cunningham  and  Clayton  Beecher, 
tractor  operators  did  especially 
commendable  and  efficient  work 
in  suppressing  the  fire. 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Pine  Tree  Festival 
To  Attract  Thousands 


The  eleventh  annual  observance 
of  Emanuel  County's  colorful  Pine 
Tree  Festival  will  fill  a  10-day 
period  with  activities  accentuating 
the  general  theme  of  good  forestry 
and  conservation. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  obser- 
vance, April  17,  the  Pine  Tree 
Festival  King  and  Queen  chosen  from 
the  four  high  schools  in  the  county 
will  be  crowned.  A  Prince  and 
Princess  selected  from  the  grammar 
schools  will  share  the  10-day  reign 
of  the  Festival. 

Mr.  Bobby  Sasser,  Swainsboro, 
Chairman  of  the  Festival,  declared 
"the  plans  for  this  eleventh  anni- 
versary Pine  Tree  Festival  are  ex- 
tensive and  the  event  is  expected 
to  have  a  definite  progressive  effect 
on  county- wide  and  state- wide  forest- 
ry programs.  "  "The  entire  county 
including  businessmen,  schools, 
civic  organizations,  farmers  and 
landowners  will  participate  in  the 
festive  events,  "  said  the  Chairman. 


On  the  day  of  the  Festival,  Fri- 
day, April  27,  Mayor  Ralph  Smith 
will  present  his  welcoming  address. 
The  program  will  include  announce- 
ments and  presentation  of  winners  of 
the  declamation,  essay  and  poster 
contests,  the  Tree  Farm  award,  and 
exhibit  and  parade  float  winners. 
Special  guests  will  be  introduced 
by  Mayor  Smith. 

Forestry  exhibits  in  store  win- 
dows along  with . decorative  flower 
arrangements  will  add  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  special  highlight- 
ing events  of  the  Festival  Day.  At 
10  a.  m.  high  school  bands,  military 
bands  and  the  Savannah  Schrine  Band 
will  join  in  a  sprightly  parade 
featuring  clowns  and  25  or  30  gaily- 
decorated  floats  bearing  various 
forestry  themes. 

The  Queen's  Pine  Tree  Ball  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  evening  before 
the  Festival.  The  Qieen  will  be  the 
"Bell"  not  only  of  the  ball,  but 
of  the  square  dance  which  is  to  be 


RALPH  CLARKE,  CATOOSA  COUNTY  RANGER,  (right),  appears  on 
WDEF-TV  station  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  as  guest  of  Luther 
Massengale,  (left),  on  "Luther's  Hour"  .  The  program  is  a 
special  feature  on  tree  identification. 
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MR.    BOBBY   SASSER 
Pine  Tree  Festival  Chairman 


included    in    the    evening's    enter- 
tainment. 

During  the  Festival  Day,  two 
showings  of  the  King's  Circus  will 
be  presented  for  the  delight  of  all 
county  citizens  and  observers. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Leon 
Ray,  Emanuel  County  Forest  Ranger, 
the  city  of  Swainsboro  will  be 
"transformed"  into  a  forest-like 
area  through  the  distribution  of 
pine  trees  -  natural  decorations 
for  the  observance  of  Emanuel 
County's   famed  Pine  Tree  Festival. 


Owi  Gove* 

Commemorating  the  sixty- fifth 
anniversary  of  Arbor  Day,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  were  youth  groups 
throughout  the  state  including 
schools,  civic  clubs  and  agri- 
cultural organizations.  All 
eyes  were  focused  on  the  small 
pine  seedling  as  the  tree  plant- 
ing demonstrations  occurred  on 
practically  every  scnoolground 
in  Georgia.  Rangers  and  fores- 
ters of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission  provided  special  aids 
and  program  material  to  make 
this  1956  Arbor  Day  a  red-letter 
day  honoring  nature'  s  invaluable 
gift  to  our  state. ...  trees. 


Polk  County 
Management 
Demonstration 

Profitable  forestry  was  the 
keynote  of  a  full-scale  woodland 
management  demonstration  held 
January  24  at  the  Roy  Lewis  farm 
five  miles  north  of  Cedartown. 
More  than  sixty  farmers  and  land- 
owners attended  the  demonstration 
which  was  a  successful  feature  of 
Polk  County's  Keep  Green 
activities. 

The  afternoon  program  began 
with  a  welcome  by  Roy  Lewis,  fol- 
lowed by  introductions  by  Johnny 
Stowe,  County  Agent  and  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  occasion. 
Topics  discussed  were  "Land  Use"  , 
D.  C.  Williams,  Soil  Conservation 
Service  ;  "How  and  Why  to  Thin 
Timbe r  Stands,  "  Floyd  Hubbard,  Jr.  , 
Assistant  District  Forester, 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  and 
"The  Keep  Green  Contest,  "  Rever- 
end J.  H.  Swint .  Frank  Craven,  Dis- 
trict Forester,  Rome,  conducted  a 
thinning  contest,  and  James 
Carter,  Polk  County  Ranger,  out- 
lined forestry  progress  in  Polk 
County  and  explained  the  proce- 
dure for  ordering  tree  seedlings. 
"How  to  Get  A.  S.  C.  Payments  on 
Forestry  Practices,"  was  dis- 


REMOVING  TREES--Frank  Craven,  Seventh  District  Forester, 
points  out  proper  methods  of  improvement  cutting  of  pine  stands 
as  he  prepares  to  remove  an  undesirable  tree. 


cussed  by  Glen  Osborne,  and  Herman 
Scoggin,  Investigator,  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  explained 
Georgia's  fire  laws.  Concluding 
the  program  was  a  summary  by 
Dorsey  Dyer,  Forester,  Georgia 
Extension  Service. 

A  highlight  of  the  event  was 
the  announcement  of  winners  in  the 
thinning  contest  and  the  awarding 
of  prizes  by  T.  A.  Willingham, 
Chairman,  Polk  County  Forestry 
Board. 

In  appreciation  of  the  large 
attendance  at  the  demonstration, 


both  Willingham  and  Carter  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  Polk  County 
is  "putting  forth  great  effort  in 
the  statewide  Keep  Georgia  Green 
Contest  and  is  aiming  at  being 
among  the  winners  when  prizes  are 
awarded  in  May.  "  Both  stressed  the 
fact  "that  100  per  cent  coopera- 
tion and  participation  by  all 
citizens  of  thecounty  is  essential 
to  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
contest"  and  that  "work  in  the 
contest  will  pay  Polk  County  rich 
dividends  in  conserving  the 
forest  resources. " 


THINNING  DEMONSTRATION- -Polk  County  Ranger  J.J.  Carter  conducts  a  thinning  demonstration 
to  determine  which  trees  should  be  removed  from  the  pine  stands.   As  landowners  mark  each  tree, 
Ranger  Carter  checks  for  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  allowing  the  tree  to  stand  (bot- 
tom left  photo).   Polk  Countians  gather  around  Tom  Ramke,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  he 
awards  prizes  to  winners  of  the  thinning  contest  (right  photo). 


NEW  BOARD  MEMBER- -Oscar  Garrison,  (left),  is  congratulated 
by  Governor  Marvin  Griffin  after  being  sworn  into  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  commissioners  of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission. 

Fire  Prevention  Conference.. 

(Continued    from  Page    2) 


Featured  in  the  Friday  morning 
program  is  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Martin, 
President  of  the  Southeastern 
Council  of  State  Federations.  Mrs. 
Martin  has  as  her  subject,  "  What 
Forest  Fire  Prevention  Would  Mean 
To  Women''  . 

Frank  Ahlgren,  Memphis  Editor 
of  the  "  Commercial  Appeal"  , 
will  speak  on  "  Fires  Grim  Toll 
In  Southern  Forests." 

The  first  speaker  on  the  after- 
noon panel  is  scheduled  to  be  Orval 
E.  Faubus,  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
who  will  point  out  "What  We  Need 
To  Do  To  End  The  South'  s  Forest 
Fire  Problem.  "  Clint  Davis,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  will  then  be 
featured  as  he  discusses  "How  To 
End  The  Forest  Fire  Problem  Through 
Education.  "  Persuing  the  same 
answer,  Boyce  Holloman,  District 
Attorney  in  Wiggins,  Mississippi, 
will  tell  how  the  current  problem 
can  be  solved  through  laws  and 
courts.  James  E.  Mixon,  Louisiana 
State  Forester,  will  discuss  how 
to  attack  the  fire  problem  through 


the  enforcement  and  investigation 
of  laws.  Summarizing  the  panel  dis- 
cussions will  be  Haris  Drew,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Florida  Superior 
Court. 

The  first  day's  meeting  will  be 
concluded  with  a  social  hour  and  a 
banquet  at  7:30  at  which  time 
Stanley  F.  Horn,  Editor  of  the 
"Southern  Lumberman"  ,  will  serve 
as  toastmaster  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  will 
be  introduced  as  principal  speaker. 

Saturday  morning  at  10:00  a 
workshop  entitled  "Citizens'  Fire 
Prevention  Programs,  "  is  schedul- 
ed. Chairman  fpr  the  second  day  of 
the  Conference  will  be  Harris  S. 
Moosebrook,  of  the  Natural  Resource 
Department  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


The  subjects  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Saturday  meeting  and 
the  speakers  of  each  subject  are: 
"Organizing  Our  Programs  Back 
Home"  -  James  W.  Craig,  Mississi- 
ppi; "Our  Public  Opinion  Tools"  - 


Tree   Plantings 
Mark  Observance 
Of  Arbor  Day 

The  sixty- fifth  anniversary  of 
Arbor  Day  highlighted  by  tree 
plantings  and  conservation  cere- 
monies was  observed  February  17  by 
schools,  civic  clubs  and  youth 
groups  throughout  the  state. 

County  forest  rangers  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  play- 
ed an  important  part  in  Arbor  Day 
activities,  working  with  school 
officials  in  setting  up  special 
programs  for  the  various  schools. 
In  some  areas,  rangers  demonstrat- 
ed how  fire  suppression  equipment 
is  operated  with  emphasis  placed 
on  the  twentieth-century  system 
of  forest  fire  detection. 

Through  the  aid  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  simplified  forestry 
demonstrations,  school  children 
of  all  ages  realized  the  true 
meaning  of  Arbor  Day  --a  day  com- 
memorating trees  and  observed  by 
the  actual  tree  planting  process. 

Principles  of  forest  conserva- 
tion were  taught  during  Arbor  Day. 
Along  with  the  tree  planting  cere- 
monies came  a  lesson  in  refore- 
station—a lesson  that  emphasized 
the  annual  planting  and  harvest- 
ing of  tree  crops. 

Arbor  Day  was  first  observed 
on  a  statewide  basis  in  1891.  Un- 
til 1941,  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  December,  but  it 
was  changed  in  1941  by  legislative 
decree  to  the  third  Friday  in 
February. 


Henry  C.  Wehde,  Jr. ,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  National  Adverti- 
sing Council,  and  "Our  Law  En- 
forcement Responsibilities"  by 
John  W.  Squires,  Mississippi 
Forestry  Association. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Under  the  woods  burning  law  a 
person  committing  the  following 
acts  is  guilty  of  a  felony:  will- 
fully, maliciously  or  without 
cause,  setting  on  fire  the  lands 
of  another;  starting  a  fire  on 
one's  own  land  or  lands  which  he 
has  leased  or  under  his  control 
with  the  intent  of  letting  it 
escape  to  the  lands  of  another; 
the  destruction  or  injuring  of,  or 
theft  of,  any  telephone  line, 
towers,  buildings,  tools  or  equip- 
ment used  in  the  detection,  re- 
porting, or  suppression  of  fires. 

These  offenses  are  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  not  less  than  one  and 
not  more  than  two  years. 

The  bill  concerning  tower 
sites  provides  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  Commission  of  small  tracts 
of  land  to  be  used  as  forest  fire 
lookout  towers  and  the  reconvey- 
ance by  the  Commission  of  such 
tower  sites  when  they  cease  to  be 
used  and  are  abandoned.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  reconveyance  of 
all  tower  sites  previously  ac- 
quired as  gifts  by  the  Commission 
which  have  since  been  abandoned. 


oUandw&od  Pallet &*. 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
cations,  the  company  also  makes  a 
special-type  pallet  designed  for 
use  by  bricklayers  and  fireproof ing 
concerns. 

The  company  carried  a  large  in- 
ventory of  32"  x  40"  and  48"  x  48" 
size  pallets  to  fill  rush  orders  for 
customers  who  need  pallets  on  short 
notice. 

Pallets  to  meet  all  needs  are 
built  by  the  firm.  A  large  percent- 
age of  all  pallets  produced  are  sold 
locally,  but  orders  from  South 
Georgia  are  often  filled.  Freight 
cost  is  a  major  consideration  in  the 
placing  of  orders  which  require 
lengthy  hauls. 

Harold  R.  Bish  is  president  and 
general  manager.  Barto  W.  Wilkins 
is  sales  manager,  and  John  W.  Harris 
production  manager  of  this  Atlanta 
pallet-making  concern. 


COMPETE  IN  KEEP  W1LKERS0N  COUNTY  GREEN  BEAUTY  CONTEST- - 
Pictured  above  are  the  contestants  of  the  Wilkerson  County 
beauty  contest  and  talent  show  to  be  held  March  22  in  the  coun- 
ty high  school  auditorium.   This  'Keep  Green'  feature  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Lord  Hatfield  American  Legion  Post  253. 

Rabun  Gap  Demonstration.. 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


Mr.  Martin  told  the  group  that 
"trees  are  in  many  ways  similar 
to  your  agricultural  crops  in  that 
maximum  timber  yields  are  obtained 
only  when  quality  stock  is  grown 
under  desirable  growing  condi- 
tions. "  "When  overstocking  is 
permitted,"  he  continued,  "the 
growth  volume  is  not  only  reduced, 
but  it  is  spread  over  a  very  large 
number  of  stems  which  are  usually 
non-merchantable.  " 

The  field  group  was  thoroughly 
briefed  on  the  importance  of  forest 
regeneration  by  Sam  Thacker. 
"Reproduction  may  be  acquired 
naturally  or  by  artificial  means"  , 
he  said,  "but  in  either  case  the 
species  should  be  controlled  with 
consideration  to  site  and  avail- 
ablemarkets  for  the  endproducts.  " 

T.  A.  Davidson,  soil  conserva- 
tionalist  and  advocator  of  good 
forestry,  cited  the  case  of  Grover 
Wilson  in  Clayton,  Georgia.  He 
related  that  the  Wilson  tract  was 
a  typical  North  Georgia  stand  of 
pine  timber  that  was  offered  for 
sale  at  an  estimated  value  of 
$1,000.  The  owner,  hearing  of  the 
advantages  of  good  forestry, 
sought  technical  assistance  and 
had  this  timber  marked  and  cut 
selectively.  The  volume  removed 
sold  for  $3,000,  which  was  con- 
siderably more  than  the  original 


estimated  value,  and  the  tract  was 
left  with  an  adequately  stocked 
stand  in  a  good  growing  condition. 

The  management  of  commercial 
hardwoods  and  the  problem  of  scrub 
hardwood  invasion  in  pine  stands 
was  the  topic  discussed  by  Julian 
Reeves,  Assistant  District  Forest- 
er of  Newnan.  He  reminded  land- 
owners and  farmers  that  "good 
hardwoods  are  valuable  and  should 
definitely  be  considered  in  any 
forest  management  plan  covering 
sites  which  have  sufficient 
quality  to  grow  them.  "  He  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  "invasion 
of  non- commercial  or  scrub  hard- 
woods is  today  the  number  one 
forestry  problem  throughout  the 
state,  "  and  that  "one  acre  out  of 
every  three  of  Georgia's  24,  000,000 
acres  of  forests  is  dominated  by 
undesirable  hardwoods  which  are 
producing  nothing  of  commercial 


vali 


'This  land  must  be  re- 


claimed and  made  commercially 
productive  again,  "  stated  Mr. 
Reeves,  "but  how  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished is  not  exactly  known.  " 

Concluding  the  session  was  a 
detailed  demonstration  of  the  most 
successful  methods  of  hardwood 
eradication  presented  by  forest 
management  personnel  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission. 
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GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Editorial 

Wildfires  Vs.  Prosperity    Origin-Incendiary 


(From  the  Manchester  Mercury) 


Every  Yankee  publication 
that's  reached  our  desk  in  the  past 
year  has  had  at  least  one  story 
about  how  prosperous  we're  getting 
in  the  South.  They  tell  how  we 
have  more  jobs,  thanks  to  industry 
and  mechanization,  how  we  have 
higher  incomes,  in  other  words, 
more  money.  We're  glad  to  say  that, 
by  and  large,  they're  right. 
Things  are  better. 

One  thing  they  don't  mention, 
nor  do  many  Southern  publications 
for  that  matter,  is  a  regional 
evil  that  threatens  the  continua- 
tion of  some  of  that  prosperity. 
That  evil  is  fire  --  forest  wild- 
fire. And  the  facts  that  89  out  of 
every  100  acres  of  forest  that  burn 
in  the  country  are  in  the  South, 
and  that  94  out  of  every  incendiary 
woods  fires  are  in  the  South  are 
proof  enough  that  the  evil  is 
regional. 

Sponsors  of  the  Southern  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Conference  which 
meets  in  April  in  New  Orleans  es- 
timate that  forest  wildfires  cost 


the  South  S250  million  every  year. 
How  to  reduce  this  enormous  toll 
is  the  problem  that  faces  the  Con- 
ference --  and  the  South.  Further- 
more, it  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  products  made  from  South- 
ern trees  --  which  has  risen  from 
only  $1  billion  15  years  ago  to  $5 
billion  today  --  can  go  as  high  as 
$15  billion  annually  if  our  South- 
ern forests  are  fully  productive. 

Can  we  afford  to  endanger  the 
growth  of  these  woods  -  using 
industries?  The  prosperity  of  our 
small  woods-lot  owners?  Can  we 
burn  up  our  opportunity  to  have 
the  115  billion  business?  The 
1954  income  from  all  manufacturing 
in  the  South  was  less  than  $15 
billion.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
citizens  who  meet  in  New  Orleans, 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Southern  Governors, 
can  give  us  the  answers  to  lessen- 
ing, to  eradicating  this  moral  and 
economic  evil  --  woods-burning.  We 
don't  like  to  think  of  our  pros- 
perity burned  up  in  $15  billion 
c  hunks . 
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(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution) 

Like  doctors,  the  men  who  guard 
the  forests  are  called  upon  to 
write  death  certificates.  The  call 
comes  upon  the  forester  when  he  is 
writing  the  report  on  a  woods  fire 
and  must  fill  in  the  blank  under 
cause 

What  appalls  him  most  in  getting 
up  those  reports  is  to  have  to  write 
in  these  meaningful  words:  Origin- 
Incendiary. 

That  signifies  the  loss  of 
valuable  timber  came  about  through 
no  act  ofGod  or  human  carelessness, 
but  because  someone  deliberately 
set  fire  to  the  woods. 

"Origin- -Incendiary"  shows  up 
with  sickening  frequency  on  forest 
fire  reports  in  Southern  states. 
The  record  for  a  single  year  lists 
37,729  fires  deliberately  set.  The 
financial  loss  was  $250,000,000. 

Legislatures  have  strengthened 
the  law  on  incendiarism.  The  courts 
have  begun  to  get  tough.  The  South- 
ern Forest  Fire  Prevention  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  New  Orleans  next 
month  will  make  the  first  South- 
wide  attack  on  the  problem. 

"Origin- -Incendiary"  is  one 
phrase  that  never  should  appear  on 
a  Southern  forester's  report. 


0u*  Gov&i 

The  blossoming  of  dogwood, 
mountain  laurel,  cherry,  redbud 
and  other  trees  of  the  woodland 
community  fulfills  April's 
promise  of  another  venial  awak- 
ening of  the  outdoor  world. 
Refreshing  April  showers  and 
the  warmth  of  the  Spring  sun- 
shine transforms  the  woodlands 
into  a  scene  of  God-given 
beauty.  The  flowering  trees 
and  shrubbery  afford  our  for- 
ests a  delightful  array  of 
color  sprinkled  amidst  a  nat- 
ural setting  of  coniferous 
evergreens  and  stately  hardwoods. 
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Georgians  Go 
To  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Meet 

Interest  and  enthusiasm  is  in- 
creasing among  civic  leaders, 
businessmen,  judicial  leaders, 
landowners  and  foresters  through- 
out the  South  as  the  date  for  the 
Southern  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Conference  approaches.  The  Con- 
ference is  to  be  held  April  13-14 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of 
this  current  detriment  to  the 
economy  of  our  state  and  of  the 
entire  South,  Georgians  and  all 
Southerners  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned for  the  success  of  this 
combined  South-wide  effort  to 
combat  the  too- frequent  occur- 
rence of  disastrous  forest  fires 
in  the  South. 

Southern  leaders  are  antici- 
pating excellent  results  from  the 
SFFP  Conference.  This  is  the 
first  South-wide  attack  made 
against  forest  fires,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  this 
united  effort  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  well-controlled  and  more 
productive  forests  in  the  South. 


Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
personnel  in  every  county  have 
widely  publicized  the  forthcoming 
Conference  so  that  the  entire 
state  will  have  an  acute  awareness 
of  the  grave  condition  of  our 
forests  exposed  to  wildfire  and 
incendiarism.  State  citizens  are 
being  informed  of  the  dire  need 
for  action  against  wildfires  that 
destroy  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  valuable  timber  and  potential 
forest  products  annually.  Georgia 
has  approximately  10,  000 wildfires 
each  year  --  a  fact  in  itself  which 
points  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate and  strong  action.  The 
Southern  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Conference  is  designed  to  initiate 
this  action. 


New  Forest  Industries 
Aid  State's  Prosperity 


Georgia's  forest  economy  was 
accelerated  to  greater  heights 
during  1955  as  approximately  65 
new  forest  industries  started 
operation  or  announced  plans  for 
operation  during  the  year.  Thus, 
Georgia's  number  one  agricultural 
crop  continues  to  build  a  larger 
payroll,  an  expanding  labor  de- 
mand and  better  livelihood  for  the 
state's  citizens. 

Since  the  early  1800' s,  when 
the  first  sawmill  and  naval  stores 
still  were  established  in  South 
Georgia,  forest  industries  have 
steadily  been  attracted  by  the 
growth  of  forestry  and  forest  pro- 
ducts in  Georgia  expanding  the 
wood  use  picture  in  our  state  at  a 
profitably  high  rate.  Now  more 
than  200,000  Georgians  are  direct- 
ly employed  in  forestry  and  in  the 
3,  000  wood- using  industries  locat- 
ed in  all  counties  of  the  state. 
Every  one  of  Georgia' s  159  counties 
has  one  or  more  wood-using  indus- 
tries, and  nearly  every  farm 
family  in  the  state  finds  employ- 
ment in  the  wood  industry,  or  a 
market  for  trees  grown  on  the  farm. 
Each  forest  industry  pays  taxes,' 
provides  a  market  for  farm  pro- 
ducts and  for  other  merchandise, 
and  contributes  to  the  financial 
support  of  many  businesses  and 
services. 

The  output  of  forest  products- - 


1  umber,  pulp  and  paper,  furniture 
and  naval  stores  --  is  valued  at 
$750,000,000.  This  comprises  about 
15%  of  the  value  of  all  manufactur- 
ed products,  and  equals  three- 
fourths  of  the  value  of  all  agri- 
cultural products.  Furniture, 
veneer,  flooring,  railroad  ties, 
poles,  piling,  posts  and  countless 
other  forest  products  are  being 
manufactured  in  Georgia  from 
Georgia-grown  trees. 

This  move  toward  industriali- 
zation accounts  in  large  measure 
for  the  great  surge  in  our  state's 
per  capita  income  as  Georgia  reap- 
ed the  richest  harvest  in  history 
from  industry  in  1955.  There  are 
now  approximately  8, 000  manufac- 
turing plants  in  operation  in 
Georgia  --a  fact  earning  for  our 
state  a  significant  place  in  the 
forefront  of  the  industrialized 
Southeast. 

The  begiuiings  of  our  forest 
industry  are  lost  in  the  mists  of 
history,  but  the  story  of  forests 
and  forest  industries  is  one  that 
has  been  related  from  generation 
to  generation  through  the  authen- 
tic experiences  of  our  ancestors 
and  their  dependence  on  the  wood- 
lands for  their  livelihood. 

Georgia's   forest   industries 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


New  industries  Push  Georgia's  Forest  Economy  Toward  a  $1  Billion  Level 
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WILKINSON  COUNTY  KEEP  GREEN 
FESTIVITIES- -A  large  crowd  filled 
the  Wilkinson  County  High  School 
Auditorium  for  the  Keep  Green 
celebration  March  30.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  sponsored  the 
event  which  featured  awards  to 
the  county  Keep  Green  Queen  and 
court  and  an  address  by  former 
Governor  Herman  E.  lalmadge.  In 
top  photo  is  the  attractively 
decorated  stage;  left  photo,  Miss 
Kay  Hatcher  receives  award  from 
Mr.  Talmadge;  bottom  photo,  Miss 
Hatcher,  front,  is  shown  with 
members  of  her  court  who  are, 
left  to  right,  Misses  Betty  liose 
Dominy,  Sharon  Boone  aid  Carol 
Davis. 


McElrath  Named 
New  Chairman 


Mr.  John  M.  McElrath,  Presi- 
dent, Jeffreys -McElrath  Manufac- 
turing Comp any,  Macon,  was  recent- 
ly elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission. 


John  M.  McElrath 

New  Commission  Chairman 

Mr.  McElrath  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  1949.  He  replaces  K.  S.  Yarn, 
former  Commission  Chairman,  and 
will  serve  a  seven-year  term  of 
office  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Oscar  Garrison,  Homer,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  in  the  Commission 
by  Mr.  Varn. 

Engaged  in  the  lumber  industry 
since  graduation  from  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  in  1923,  Mr. 
McElrath  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cator of  good  forestry  in  the 
state. 

The  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion Board  was  created  and  estab- 
lished in  1949  as  a  steering  com- 
mitteeof  allCommissionactivities 
for  the  promotion  of  good  forestry 
practices  throughout  the  state. 
The  Board  is  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

As  Chairman,  Mr.  McElrath  will 
lead  the  Commission  Board  in  its 
effort  to  guide  the  Georgia  Fores- 
try Commission  toward  even  greater 
forestry  goals  through  improved 
management  practices,  extensive 
reforestation  and  more  efficient 
fire  prevention  and  suppression. 


The  gathering  and  baling  of  pine 
straw  on  a  commercial  scale  is  a 
new  industry  introduced  to  Georgia 
by  Mike  Preston,  native  of  Buena 
Vista  in  the  heart  of  Marion 
County. 

Preston  began  this  straw  bal- 
ing operation  in  1952  to  supply 
the  demand  of  commercial  nurseries 
for  an  acid  mu  1  c  h  for  use  around 
azaleas  and  other  plants  favoring 
soils  of  high  acid  content.  Being 
convinced  that  pine  straw  was 
highly  acid  in  composition  and 
that  it  was  abundant,  accessible, 
and  easily  processed,  he  purchas- 
ed the  necessary  equipment  to  set 
up  business  and  proceeded  to  bale 
pine  straw.  The  first  sales  were 
made  to  nursery  attendants  in 
Columbus. 

The  equipment  used  by  Preston 
to  bale  pine  straw  consists  of  a 
tractor,  hay  baler,  wagon,  two 
pitchforks  and  a  couple  of  good 
men  not  opposed  to  hard  work. 
Most  of  the  equipment  needed  to 


PINE  STRAW,  excellent  mulching  material  for  acid  thriving 
plants,  is  gathered  by  hand  from  local  forests  and  transported 
to  baling  site  by  Mike  Preston  of  Buena  Vista. 


carry  on  this  operation  is  stan- 
dard equipment  found  on  the  aver- 
age modern  farm  of  today. 

"Pine  straw,  when  used  as  a 
mulch,  has  several  advantages 
over  manyof  themulchingmaterials 
used  by  nurserymen  today,  "  said 
Preston.  "For  mulching  azaleas 
and  other  acid  thriving  plants, 
there  is  no  substitute,  "  he  con- 
tinued. "Pine  straw  holds  the 
soil  and  prevents  erosion,  re- 
duces heat,  retards  the  growth  of 
grasses  and  weeds  and  resists 
being  scattered  by  wind,  "  Pres- 
ton added. 


The  straw  from  slash  and  long- 
leaf  pines  is  preferred  over  the 
straw  of  most  other  native  species 
due  to  the  extra  needle  length 
which  produces  more  compact  bales. 
Most  of  the  pine  straw  used  by 
these  commercial  balers  is  pur- 
chased from  within  a  12-mile 
radius  of  Buena  Vista. 

The  new  straw  found  in  slash 
and  longleaf  plantations  provides 
the  best  baling  sites  due  to  the 
abundance  of  supply.  The  pine 
straw  is  gathered  by  hand  with 
pitchforks  and  hauled  to  the  baler 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 


PINE  STRAW  is  fed  into  a  mechanical  baler 
where  it  is  compressed  into  a  finished  bale  and 
tied  with  tripple  wires  to  prevent  shattering. 


MIKE  PRESTON  and  co-worker  produce  approxi- 
mately 60  bales  of  straw  per  day  with  this  me- 
chanical straw  baler. 


DORSEY  DYER,  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  (above),  ex- 
plains to  the  group  methods  of  measuring  sawtimber  and  pulp- 
wood  prior  to  a  timber  sale. 


FUSIFORM  RUST  DAMAGE  TO  SLASH  PINE  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Robert  Harrison,  USFS,  Macon,  (above).  In  photo  below,  John 
Hammond,  Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  Newnan,  demonstrates  the 
frill  method  of  poisoning  undesirable  hardwoods. 


Meriwether 

Forestry 

Demonstration 

"How  to  Manage  The  Small  Wood- 
lot"  was  the  central  theme  of  a 
special  forestry  demonstration 
last  month  in  Meriwether  County 
sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

Approximately  50  persons 
gathered  at  the  farm  of  Roy  Cousin 
located  five  miles  north  of  Green- 
ville, Georgia,  to  witness  the 
demonstration  and  tohear  foresters 
discuss  such  subjects  as  "Insect 
and  Disease  Control"  ,  "Eradicat- 
ing Undesirable  Hardwoods"  and 
"Thinning  Pine  Timber  Stands.  " 

Attracting  special  interest 
was  a  thinning  demonstration  on  an 
acre  plot  of  planted  slash  pine  on 
which  seven  cords  of  pulpwood  had 
been  marked,  cut,  and  stacked  to 
illustrate  proper  methods  of 
thinning. 

Dr.  Robert  Harrison,  forest  in- 
sect and  disease  specialist, 
U.S. F. S. ,  Macon,  explained  proper 
methods  of  detecting  and  controll- 
ing insects  and  diseases  of  the 
Georgia's  native  trees. 

The  removing  of  nonmerchant- 
able  hardwoods  was  the  topic  of 
interest  discussed  by  John  Hammond 
and  Wayne  Manning,  Forest  Manage- 
ment Assistants,  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  Newnan.  The  two 
management  assistants  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  "making  room 
for  the  more  profitable  pine 
trees. 

Beneficial  advice  was  given  to 
the  demonstration  observers  by 
Dorsey  Dyer,  Extension  Forester, 
Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
Athens,  as  he  brought  to  their  at- 
tention the  current  market  value 
of  sawtimber  and  pulpwood  and  the 
process  involved  in  the  selling  of 
the  timber  and  pulpwood. 

Host  for  the  successful  Meri- 
wether County  forestry  demonstra- 
tion was  Ralph  Buckman,  County 
Agent,  Greenville. 
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The  Ticatoo  Bamboo  Company  re- 
cently established  in  Douglasville 
for  the  production  of  bamboo 
products  goes  on  record  as  being 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

This  thriving  industry  is  own- 
ed and  operated  by  Thomas  S.  Cran- 
dall  of  Atlanta.  Three  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  plant,  ex- 
tensive research  and  travel 
throughout  the  nation  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  owner  to  create  and  es- 
tablish markets  for  the  products 
planned    for    future    manufacture. 

About  500  different  icems 
made  from  bamboo  are  produced  at 
the  Douglasville  plant.  Raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  consists  of  mature 
bamboo  bought  within  a  200  mile 
radius  from  farmers  who  are  grow- 
ing bamboo   on   a   commercial   sale. 

The  Ticatoo  Bamboo  Company 
owns  more  than  14  acres  of  bamboo 
and  leases  sevenmore  acres.  Plant- 
ing of  approximately  25  more 
acres  is  now  being  conducted  on 
company  property.  One  acre  of  bam- 
boo properly  managed  produces  an 
average  of  10,000  kulms  or  poles 
per  year. 

"The  current  supply  of  bamboo 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  present  market,"  stated 
Crandall     as     he    recommended    the 

1.  The  versatility  of  bamboo 
is  demonstrated  by  Thomas  S. 
Crandall,  plant  owner,  as  he  ap- 
plies heat  to  a  newly  formed 
bamboo  spirl,  cools  it  with  water 
and  watches  it  retain  its  new 
form  permanently.  2.  More  than 
$7,000  worth  of  fishing  poles  are 
processed  and  shipped  annually 
from  the  Ticatoo  Bamboo  Plant  in 
Douglasville.  Crandall  straight- 
ens and  grades  fishing  poles 
prior  to  shipment.  3.  Crandall 
shows  different  types  of  fence 
panneling  made  in  his  plant.  4. 
Bamboo  of  this  type  will  produce 
approximately  10,000  stems  per 
acre  annually  on  average  Pied- 
mont soils. 


planting  of  bamboo  by  farmers  as  a 
quick  cash  crop. 

Bamboo,  unlike  other  woody 
plants  and  trees,  is  classified  as 
a  grass  because  it  contains  no 
pith.  It  thrives  well  in  the  pied- 
mont on  all  soil  types,  but  the 
best  growth  is  obtained  whenplant- 
ed  in  moist  coves.  Most  species  of 
bamboo  are  very  tolerant  and  the 
invasion  of  undesirable  plants 
offers    little    or   no  competition. 

Maximum  diameter  growth  of  bam- 
boo is  reached  in  three  or  four 
days  after  the  shoot  is  formed  and 
maximum  height  is  attained  eight 
weeks  later.  Three  additional  years 
are  required,  however,  for  the 
bamboo  kulm  or  pole  to  be  suffi- 
ciently matured  and  ready  for 
harvesting  and  market. 

The  planting  of  bamboo  is  simi- 
liar  to  planting  trees.  Both  are 
usually  planted  in  March  by  hand 
using  a  ten  by  ten  spacing.  If  pro- 
per moisture  and  fertility  are 
maintained,  the  roots  will  overlap 
and  interlock  within  one  year.  New 
crowns  will  form  producing  new 
plants  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year 
per  acre.  The  first  harvest  is 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 
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Franklin  County  Lumberman 
"Insures"  With  Pine  Trees 


Eighteen  years  ago  Curt 
Pitts,  now  a  leading  Franklin 
County  landowner  and  lumberman, 
took  a  job  hand  planting  pine 
tree  seedlings  at  a  wage  of  75<t 
a  day.  His  employer  allowed 
him  to  take  a  few  seedlings 
home  to  plant  on  his  own  acres 
and  he  walked  to  his  home  four 
miles  from  Martin  carrying  the 
seedlings.  When  he  planted  the 
trees  on  his  own  land  little 
did  he  realize  he  was  starting 
an  undertaking  that  would  ulti- 
mately engage  him  full  time  and 
develop  into  a  large,  multi- 
phase forestry  enterprise. 

Pitts  now  owns  3200  acres  of 
land  in  Franklin  County,  has 
replanted  several  hundred  acres 
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and  operates  a  sawmill  that 
cuts  more  than  a  million  feet  a 
year.  Pitts  and  his  father, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Pitts,  proudly  show 
their  planted  lands,  thinned 
stands  and  sawmill  operations, 
and  confidently  voice  their  fu- 
ture plans  for  replanting  at 
least  100  acres  each  year.  "The 
future  of  this  area  of  north 
Georgia,"  says  Curt  Pitts,  "is 
in  trees  and  pastures." 

1.  Curt  Pitts  sets  teeth  on 
his  portable  sawmill  as  Fores- 
ter Ed  Kreis  observes  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  operation. 

2.  Curt  Pitts  shows  off  one 
of  his  earliest  plantings, 
which  was  made  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  replacing  a  covering 
of  undesirable  nutgrass  which 
had  enveloped  abandoned  cotton 
land. 

3.  Pitts  points  out  stack  of 
lumber  awaiting  shipment.  The 
Toccoa  Manufacturing  Company 
uses  most  of  his  yearly  pro- 
duction. 

4.  Stephens  County  Agent 
Fred  Newman,  center,  and  Owen 
Dean,  Stephens  Forest  Ranger, 
right,  inspect  one  of  the  cut- 
over  areas  that  Pitts,  left, 
has  reforested. 

5.  J.  R.  Pitts,  right,  points 
out  a  replanted  area  where  top- 
soil  was  removed  for  roadbuild- 
ing.  This  prevents  destructive 
erosion  which  marks  most  borrow 
pits. 
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Rangers  In  The  News 


Stephens  County  Forest  Ranger 
Owen  Dean  and  County  Agent  Fred 
Newman,  together  with  other  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  in  the 
county  are  conducting  a  perpetual 
campaign  to  insure  the  replanting 
of  all  borrow  pits  and  other  areas 
in  the  county  where  topsoil  is  re- 
moved for  building  and  grading 
purposes.  Landowners  are  coopera- 
ting enthusiastically  in  this 
joint  effort  which  serves  to  re- 
turn the  denuded  areas  to  produc- 
tivity immediately,  prevent  de- 
structive erosion,  and  to  remove 
eyesores  which  blight  the  scenery 
in  many  sections  of  the  state. 
Many  of  the  seedlings  that  have 
been  used  in  this  reforestation 
project  have  been  donated  by  the 
forest  industries. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Phil 
Campbell  has  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation to  the  Clarke  -  Oconee 
County  Forestry  Unit  for  their 
"very  prompt  action  in  the  sup- 
pression of  two  wildfires  occurr- 
ing recently  on  my  farm.  "  The  most 
recent  wildfire,  believed  to  be 
caused  by  sparks  from  a  passing 
train,  was  under  control  within  a 
few  minutes  from  the  time  the  smoke 
appeared,"   said  Mr.  Campbell. 

"The  Clarke-Oconee  Fire  Protec- 
tion Unit  was  on  the  scene  almost 
immediately  after  the  fire  start- 
ed, "  continued  Mr.  Campbell,  "and 
the  Unit  personnel  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efficiency.  " 
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THANK  YOU  MR  MOTORIST 
FOR  PROTECTING 
OUR  FORESTS 

KEEP  GEORGIA  GREEN 


J.  D.  BEAUCHAMP,  D  OD  GE  COUNT  Y  RA  N  GER,  is  constantly  gain- 
ing the  cooperation  of  touring  motorists  in  keeping  Dodge  County 
green  by  sponsoring  a  massive  roadside  sign  project.  Fifty  signs  of 
the  type  pictured  above  are  being  strategically  erected  on  all  high- 
ways throughout  Dodge  County  as  a  part  of  the  county'  s  current  keep 
green  program. 
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PIKE  COUNTY  RANGER,  JOHN  A.  OSBOLT,  applies  a  toxic 
chemical  to  a  non- merchantable  hardwood  which  has  recently  been 
girdled  by  James  Gibson,  Pike  County  Patrolman,  using  a  Little 
Beaver  Tree  Girdler.  James  A.  Henson,  Fourth  District  Forester,  and 
Donald  L.  Stewart,  Assistant  District  Forester  in  charge  of  Fire 
Control,  observe  the  operation  which  is  the  first  large-scale  pro- 
gram in  the  state  undertaken  by  county  unit  personnel  designed  to 
to  eradicate  undesirable  hardwoods. 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 
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Forestry  Alumni 
Plan  May  Meet 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Association,  the  Georgia 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  and  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Forestry  will  be  held  at 
the  General  Oglethorpe  Hotel  in 
Savannah  May  3-4. 

Registration,  from  9  a.  m.  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  will 
be  followed  by  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Georgia 
Forestry  Association,  and  a  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Forestry  School  Alumni 
Association.  The  business  meeting 
of  the  Georgia  Chapter,  Society  of 
American  Foresters  will  be  held 
that  afternoon  from  3  to  5  p.  m. 
following   the   Alumni   meeting. 

A  hospitality  hour  at  6: 30  p.  m. 
will  precede  the  joint  annual  ban- 
quet, which  will  conclude  the  first 
day's  activities  of  the  meeting. 
Sponsors  of  the  social  hour  are 
Gair  Woodlands,  Inc.,  Atlantic 
Creosoting  Company,  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Corporation  and  Reynolds- 
Manley  Lumber  Company.  The  fea- 
tured banquet  speaker  will  be  Mr. 
Porter  J.  carswell,  of  Waynesboro. 

A  joint  technical  session  of  the 
three  participating  organizations 
will  feature  the  Friday  morning 
session.  Moderator  of  this  session 
will  beMr.  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Georgia 
Forest  Research  Council. 

A  highly  anticipated  part  of  the 
meeting  will  be  the  concluding  pro- 
gram featuring  the  "Keep  Georgia 
Green"  awards  to  the  top- four 
participating  counties  in  the  an- 
nual contest.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Rush, 
President,  Georgia  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, will  preside  at  the  "Keep 
Georgia  Green"  luncheon  and  the 
speaker  will  be  Mr.  J.  V.  Whitfield, 
Forest  Farmers  Association,  Bur- 
gaw,  North  Carolina.  Presenting 
the  Keep  Green  ..wards  will  be  Mr. 
Kirk  Sutlive,  Public  Relations 
Manager,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Cor- 
poration. 


Several  changes  in  the  seedling 
distribution  programof  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  effective  im- 
mediately have  been  announced  by 
Guy  ton  DeLoach,  Commission 
Director. 

A  list  of  the  new  changes  follows: 

1.  Orders  will  be  accepted  from 
June  1st  to  October  1st.  No  orders 
will  be  accepted  prior  to  June  1st. 

2.  No  invoices  will  be  mailed  to 
landowners.  Payment  in  full  must 
accompany  the  order.  3.  Miscella- 
neous species  such  as  Arizona 
Cypress,  Eastern  Red  Cedar,  Yellow 
Poplar,  Long  leaf  Pine  and  Eastern 
White  Pine  will  be  shipped  from 
December  27th  to  January  15th  only. 
4.  All  seedling  prices  will  be  in- 
creased, and  the  species  listed  be- 
low are  the  ones  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  sale  during  the  1956-57 


planting  season. 

New  prices  per  thousand  for  the 
tree  seedlings  are  as  follows: 
Arizona  Cypress,  $10.00;  Eastern 
Red  Cedar,  $10.00;  Loblolly  Pine, 
$3.50;  Longleaf  Pine,  $3.50; 
Slash  Pine,  $3.50;  Yellow  Pine, 
$6.50;  and  Eastern  White  Pine, 
$6. 50.  A  minimum  acceptable  order 
for  each  species  is  500  seedlings. 

A  transportation  charge  of  25<£ 
will  be  made  to  cover  seedlings  de- 
livered by  the  state  truck.  Orders 
shipped  by  the  state  truck  should 
be  delivered  to  County  Rangers  of 
the  Forestry  Commission  in  those 
counties  having  a  Ranger.  In  coun- 
ties having  no  Ranger,  seedlings 
will  be  delivered  to  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Technicians  or  County 
Agents. 


Georgia's   New  Forest  Industries.. 


(Cont  inued 
promise  to  afford  even  greater 
dividends  to  our  state  in  future 
years  as  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  businessmen,  farmers,  land- 
owners and  citizens  realize  the 
great  potentialities  existing  in 
the  "wonder  woodlands"  . 

A  partial  list  of  new  forest 
and  forest  products  industries 
that  started  operation  or  announc- 
ed plans  to  start  operation  during 
1955  follows:  Alsobrook Lumber  Co.  , 
Newnan,  lumber;  Paul  C.  Arnold, 
Adel,  cabinets;  Atlanta  Seating 
Co.,  Atlanta,  furniture;  Austell 
Box  Board  Corp.,  Austell,  box 
board;  Bamboo  Tic- A- Tac ,  Douglas- 
ville,  bamboo  fencing,  novelties, 
fishing  rods;  Bass  and  Co.  ,  Colum- 
bus, lumber;  Bradley  Plywood  Corp.  , 
Macon,  plywood:  Brantley-Lanier 
Lumber  Co.  ,  Swainsboro,  lumber; 
Brookhaven  Wood  Products,  Colum- 
bus, furniture;  Bulloch  Paper  Co.  , 
Decatur,  paper  products;  A.  R. 
Butler,  Byromville,  lumber;  Col- 
lege Park  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  wood 
products;  Del-Cook  Lumber  Co., 
Adel,  lumber;  Demorest  Broom 
Works,  Demorest,  brooms;  Dodge 
County  Citizen,  Eastman,  news- 
paper, printing;  Fa  ire  loth  and 
Sons  Variety  Works,  Cairo,  boats, 
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lawn  furniture,  cabinets;  Fleming 
and  Son  Co. ,  Atlanta,  boxes;  Ful- 
ghum  Lumber  Co. ,  Wadley,  lumber; 
Robert  Gair  Co. ,  Inc. ,  Atlanta, 
paper   cartons;   Gene's  Variety 
Shop,   Cairo,   cabinets;  Georgia 
Flush  Door  Co.,  Atlanta,  doors; 
llawes,  Allen  Mfg.  and  Specialty 
Co.,  Atlanta,  toys;  Huttig  Sash 
and  Door  Co. ,  Atlanta,  doors  and 
window  frames;   Inland  Container 
Corp. ,  Rome,  paper  board  boxes; 
Japco  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  doors; 
Jef  frey-Mc  El  r  a  t  h  Lumber  Co., 
Jeffersonville,  lumber;  Justrite 
Envelope  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  enve- 
lopes;  Kellog   Switchboard  and 
Supply  Co. ,  Atlanta,  panels;  Kylan 
Corp>.  ,  Brunswick,  resin  products; 
Frank  W.  Lee,  Hiawassee,  cabinets; 
Lord  Lumber  Co. ,  Toombsboro,  lum- 
ber;  National  Container  Corp. , 
Atlanta,  paper  containers;  Nation- 
al  Gypsum  Co.,   Savannah,   wall 
board;  Nunn  Better  Cabinet  Co. , 
Marietta,  TV  cabinets;  Patillo 
Lumber  Co.  ,  Decatur,  lumber;  Per- 
fection Door  Co.  .Jonesboro,  doors; 
Plywood  Products,  Toccoa,  plywood; 
Rayonier,  Inc.,  Jesup,  wood  cellu- 
lose; Readdick  Building  Supply  Co. 
St.  Marys,  lumber;  Roundtree  Lum- 
ber Co.  ,  Adel,  lumber;  Scott-Hearn 


Bamboo.. 


(Continued    from  Page    6) 

made  on  a  selective  basis  in  ap- 
proximately six  to  seven  years 
after  planting.  The  annual  harvest 
from  an  acre  of  mature  bamboo  nets 
about  $100  per  acre. 

The  Ticatoo  Bamboo  Company  pro- 
duces a  wide  variety  of  products 
ranging  from  fishing  poles,  in- 
terior decoratingsuppl ies ,  panne 1 - 
ing  and  fencing  to  hundreds  of  do- 
it-yourself  kits  and  miscellaneous 
novelties  which  have  been  adver- 
tised in  many  national  magazines. 
These  products  are  sold  and  dis- 
tributed to  retail  lumber  dealers 
throughout  23  states  at  a  very 
profitable  wholesale  return  which 
could  be  increased  to  a  much 
greater  amount  if  an  adequate 
supply  of  bamboo  were  available. 

"Bamboo  is  a  very  fascinating 
material  that  possesses  many  out- 
standing characteristics  lacking 
in  other  building  materials," 
said  Crandall,  "and  the  uses  of 
bamboo  are  limited  only  to  the 
imagination  and  ingenuity  of  the 
individual  working  with  it.  " 

Persons  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  growing  of  bamboo 
may  obtain  information  by  writing 
Mr.  D.  A.  Bissett,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
Barbra  Lathrop  Plant  Introduction 
Garden,  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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Pine  Straw. . 

(Continued    from  Page    4) 

where   it  emerges  to  the  form  of  a 
58  pound  14"  x  18"  x  30"  bale. 

Pine  straw  is  purchased  by 
Preston  from  farmers  and  land- 
owners at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
bale  on  the  ground.  The  straw  is 
processed  and  sold  for  $1.00  per 
bale  to  wholesale  nurserymen  who, 
in  turn,  retail  the  straw  for 
$2.  50  per  bale.  A  bale  of  pine 
straw  can  be  produced  at  a  gross 
cost  of  40  cents  per  bale. 

Preston's  baling  operation 
produces  approximately  60  bales  of 
straw  per  day  with  a  two-man  crew 
working  on  average  plantations. 
An  eight-to-ten  inch  tree  will 
drop  approximately  a  bale  of  straw 
per  year.  Recently  1500  bales  of 
straw  were  harvested  from  a  19 
acre  tract  of  longleaf  pine  plant- 
ed in  1933. 


The  demand  for  pine  straw 
mulch  is  seasonal,  but  the  peak  of 
sales  is  usually  reached  in  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April.  "Most  of 
the  straw  baled  is  sold  in  Atlanta 
and  Columbus,  "  said  Preston, 
"but  any  city  with  a  population 
greater  than  25,000  may  be  con- 
sidered a  good -market  for  baled 
pine  straw.   " 


THOMAS  S.  CRANDALL,  owner  of  the  Ticatoo  Bamboo  Company, 
Atlanta,  sits  in  his  display  room  which  is  a  showcase  of 
the  many  various  bamboo  products  made   in  his  plant. 


DIXIE  FARM  &  HOME  HOUR  FEA- 
TCRE--Buster  Harris,  left,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Hightower 
River  Nursery,  describes  the 
mass  production  of  forest  tree 
seedlings  for  WSB' s  far-flung 
Dixie  Farm  &  Home  Hour  audience. 
Getting  the  answers  in  the  on- 
the-spot  recorded  interview  is 
Mike  McDougald,  WSB  Farm  Direc- 
tor and  emcee  of  the  popular 
farm  program. 

New  Industries.. 

(Continued    from  Page    9) 

Lumber  Co.,  Ashburn,  lumber;  Sep- 
arator Mfg.  Co.,  Waycross,  wooden 
cores;  Sewell  Performing  Corp. , 
Austell,  paper  milk  containers; 
A.  C.  Shell  Pitts,  lumber;  Sofkee 
Lumber  Co. ,  Macon,  lumber;  South- 
ern Bui  Id  ing  Products  Co.  .Decatur, 
wood  products;  Southport  Mfg.  Co. 
Winder,  barrel  staves;  Stevens 
Lumber  Co.  , Marietta,  Lumber;  Stone 
Lumber  Co. ,  Waynesboro,  wood  pro- 
ducts; Sturdee  Oak  Mfg.  Co.,  Amer- 
icus,  furniture;  Suwanee  Mills, 
Inc.,  Baxley,  plywood;  Sweeper 
Broom  Works,  Danville,  brooms; 
Tatum  Lumber  Co. ,  Smyrna,  lumber; 
Timber  Structures,  Inc.,  Savannah, 
boxes,  crates;  Trans -Pacific  Im- 
port Co.  ,  Atlanta,  bamboo  fabrica- 
tors; Union  Point  Box  Co. ,  Union 
Point,  boxes;  Ward  and  White  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Lyons,  lumber;  Whitewood 
Cabinet  Co.,  Smyrna,  cabinets;  I. 
J.  Whitworth,  Lula,  lumber. 
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Georgia  Editors  Support  Fire  Prevention 


Jeorgia' s  daily  and  weekly  press  -  mighty 
power  for  forestry  -  has  given  outstanding  sup- 
port to  forest  fire  prevention  efforts  in  the 
state.  Publishers,  editors  and  newspaper  staffs 
have  been  in  the  forefront  in  the  drive  to  cry- 
stal lis      public  opinion  and  bring  concerted  ac- 


tion to  reduce  the  forest  fire  loss  resulting 
from  carelessness  and  woods  arson,  two  cartoon- 
ists, John  Raymond,  Macon  Telegraph,  and  Cliff 
Baldowski,  Atlanta  Constitution,  have  contribu- 
ted their  efforts  and  talents  in  support  of  fire 
prevention. 
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4fc*W  Qii4>L    Dodge  Cops  Top  Spot 
Rape*) 'Uiouali  In  Keep  Green  Contest 


Destructive  forest  fires  last 
month  ravaged  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  forestlands  in  Southeast 
Georgia  with  the  destruction  cen- 
tered in  a  Chatham  County  area 
southwest  of  Pooler.  Record  high 
winds  and  tinder  dry  conditions 
combined  with  woods  arson  and 
human  carelessness  to  cause  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  loss  to 
some  of  Georgia's  most  valuable 
timber lands. 

Three  major  fires  in  Chatham 
and  Effingham  Counties  believed 
to  have  been  maliciously  set  merg- 
ed into  one  giant  blaze  burning 
more  than  15,000  acres  of  valu- 
able timberland,  destroying  a 
house  and  a  fire-fighting  vehicle 
and  resulting  in  the  death  of  an 
air  patrol  pilot. 

A  force  of  150  firefighters 
from  the  Georgia  Forestry  Corrmis- 
sion,  Gair  Woodlands,  Inc.,  and 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  along 
with  many  volunteer  workers  and 
25  tractor  and  plow  suppression 
units  was  concentrated  against 
the  raging  fire.  Newspaper  head- 
lines and  radio  and  television 
news  reports  carried  graphic  ac- 
(Cont inued  on  Page    10) 


9*t    MemosUom, 

William  Allen  Powell 
1932  -   1956 

Mr.  Powell  was  killed  while 
flying  air  patrol  in  active  sup- 
port of  crews  fighting  forest 
fires  near  Savannah,  April  6.  Mr. 
Powell  was  born  in  Athens,  Georgia 
and  resided  in  Decatur. 

The  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion and  foresters  and  conserva- 
tionists throughout  the  state 
join  in  extending  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Powell. 


The  coveted  top  place  in  the  and  Ben  Hill  Counties  were  awarded 
annual  Keep  Georgia  Green  Contest,  $100  each.  These  counties  were  re- 
sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Forestry  presented  by  B.  B.  Ross,  W.  H. 
Association,  this  year  was  won  by  Griffin  and  W.  E.  Tuggle,  respec- 
Dodge  County  with  the  second  place  tively.   Fifty  per  cent  of  all 


honor  going  to  Greene  County. 

Honorable  mention  awards  went 
to  Lincoln,  Bleckley  and  Ben  Hill 
Counties,  runners-up  in  the  con- 
test, and  Crisp  County  was  named   Sutlive,  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
sweepstakes  winner  in  competition   pany,  at  the  Keep  Green  Luncheon 


counties  entering  the  Keep  Green 
Contest  remained  in  competition 
until  the  end  of  the  contest. 

Winners  were  announced  by  Kirk 


with  Stephens  County. 

Dodge,  as  reigning  top  county, 
was  awarded  first  prize  of  $1000 
accepted  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Jessup.  Dis- 
trict 5,  headed  by  District  Fores- 
ter Turner  Barber,  led  other  dis- 
tricts in  the  contest,  with  a  total 
of  five  counties  in  competition 
for  the  Keep  Green  awards.  For  this 
honor  District  5  was  awarded  $50. 


which  culminated  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, the  Georgia  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  and 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  School  of 
Forestry  in  Savannah  May  4. 

Forest  Rangers  of  the  winning 
counties  are:  Dodge,  J.  D.  Beau- 
champ;  Greene,  H.  E.  Moore;  Barrow, 


Dodge  County's  top  honor  also  won   Georg;  Bower;  Wilkinson,  H.  D.  Bil- 
an  additional  $50  prize  for  the   lue;  Dougherty,  George  J.  Shmgler; 


District. 

Greene  County,  represented  by 
W.  R.  Johnson,  received  $500  as 
second  place  winner  in  the  contest. 
As    runners-up,    Lincoln,    Bleckley 


Schley,  L.  S.  Tondee;  Bryan,  James 
Richey;  Pike,  John  A.  Osbolt; 
Bleckley,  Hall  Jones;  Lincoln, 
William  S.  Partridge,  Jr.,  and  Ben 
Hill,  J.  C.  Bowen. 


KEEP  GKEEN  WINNERS- -Rangers  of  winning  counties  in  the  Keep  Green 
Contest  are  pictured  at  the  Keep  Green  Award  Luncheon.  (Left  to  right): 
H.E.  Moore,  Greene  County;  James  Richey,  Bryan  County;  Hubert  Billue, 
Wilkinson  County;  John  Osbolt,  Pike  County;  George  Shingler,  Dougherty 
County;  L.  S.  Tondee,  Schley  County;  J.  D.  Beauchamp,  nodge  County  and 
George  Bower,   Barrow  County.   Kirk  Sutlive,    (center),   presented  the  awards. 
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Southern  Forest  Fires 
Attacked  At  Conference 


"Hie  South  must  greatly  im- 
prove the  management  of  its  forests 
in  order  to  realize  the  full  poten- 
tial of  its  woodlands,  "  John  A. 
Sibley,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  told 
Southerners  last  month  at  the 
Southern  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Conference  in  New  Orleans. 


General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Mrs.  Martin  stressed  the 
importance  of  school  training  in 
forestry  "to  prevent  some  of  the 
wildfires  of  tomorrow.  "  "We  need 
conservation  education  in  the 
schools,"  stated  Mrs.  Martin. 
"The  women  of  the  South  must  be- 
come interested  in  conservation 


John  A.  Sibley 
Southern  Forest  Fire  p 

Approximately  1400  representa- 
tives of  16  Southern  states  met  to 
initiate  a  united  attack  against 
the  destructive  wildfires  which 
ravage  Southern  woodlands.  With 
this  determination  the  common  con- 
cern of  all  Conference  partici- 
pants, the  history-making  gather- 
ing formed  a  new  meeting  ground 
for  all  segments  of  the  population 
in  combining  efforts  in  fire 
prevention. 

Mr.  Sibley,  keynote  speaker  of 
the  Conference,  said,  "The  South 
is  backward  in  many  respects  in 
the  care  and  management  of  its 
forests."  In  suggesting  "needed 
improvements"  ,  Mr.  Sibley  includ- 
ed: full  stands  on  all  lands;  culls 
replaced  by  better  trees;  cutting 
waste  lessened;  better  cutting 
practices  and  control  of  loss  by 
fire,  disease  and  insects. 

Another  Georgia  speaker  at  the 

Conference  was  Atlanta's  Mrs. 

Chester  E.  Martin,  President  of 

he  Southeastern  Council  of  the 


Mrs.  Chester  E.  Martin 
revention  Conference  Speakers 


WHAT'S  IN  A  PINE  CONE?- -The 

tree  crops  of  tomorrow,  agree 
John  E.  McElrath  and  Ivy  tv.  Dug- 
gan  as  they  are  pictured  in  a 
discussion  in  front  of  one  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  Southern  Forest 
Fire  Prevention  Conference. 

and  do  something  about  it.  "  Mrs. 
Martin  stated  emphatically. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  "Commercial  Appeal", 
called  for  more  action  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  see  that  forest 
fire  laws  are  enforced.  It  was  his 
belief  that  "if  legislators 
should  sincerely  study  the  problem 
and  our  enforcement  agencies  under- 
( Continued  on  Page    10) 


PROMINENT  GEORGIANS  AT  FIRE  PREVENTION  CONFERENCE- -Pictured 
between  sessions  of  the  Southern  Forest  Fire  Prevention  con- 
ference in  New  Orleans  are  leaders  in  the  state'  s  delegation. 
Left  to  right,  Kirk  Sutlive,  Georgia  Conference  Chairman;  J.  E. 
McElrath,  Chairman,  Board  of  Commissioners,  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission;  Samuel  J.  Boykin,  Judge,  Superior  Court;  Otto  Lindh, 
Regional  Forester;  Ivy  W.  Ouggan,  Vice  President,  Trust  Company 
of  Georgia;  Downing  Musgrove,  Clinch  County  Representative;  E.  R. 
Hine,  Assistant  Regional  Forester,  and  Harvey  Brown,  Executive 
Secretary,  Georgia  Forestry  Association. 

BEL 
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Forest   Farmers 
Hold  Conference 
In  Charleston 


Timberland  owners  from  15 
southern  states  gathered  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  on  April  19  and 
20  for  the  15th  annual  Southern 
Forestry  Conference  of  the  Forest 
Farmers  Association.  Meeting  dis- 
cussion centered  around  ways  and 
means  to  solve  the  forest  fire  pro- 
blem in  the  South. 

The  program  featured  timely 
discussions  by  his  Excellency 
Erik  Boheman,  Ambassador  from 
Sweden;  Honorable  Herman  E.  Tal- 
madge,  former  Governor  of  Georgia; 
U.  S.  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina;  retired  Briga- 
dier General  W.  E.  Brougher  of 
Atlanta,  prominent  lecturer  and 
writer;  Dr.  R.  F.  Poole,  president 
of  Clemson  College  and  several 
southern  state  foresters. 

The  conference  opened  on 
Thursday  morning  with  words  of 
welcome  followed  by  a  report  by 
Frank  Heyward,  Jr. ,  Forest  Farmer 
Director  from  Louisiana,  on  the 
Southern  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Conference  held  in  New  Orleans 
April  12-13. 

J.  V.  Whitfield,  association 
president  fromBurgaw,  N.  C.  ,  pre- 
sented his  annual  report  on  asso- 
ciation activities  and  affairs. 
Honorable  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  ar- 
dent forestry  leader,  keynoted 
the  conference  theme  with  an  ad- 
dress on  "Selective  Action  -  Key 
to  the  Forest  Fire  Problem"  . 

Presentation  of  the  Annual 
Forest  Farmer  award  was  made  at 
the  association  luncheon  by  Award 
Committee  Chairman  Don  J.  Weddell 
to  former  Governor  Herman  Talmadge. 

Friday's  program  featured  dis- 
cussions on  "The  Role  of  Inter- 
state Campacts"  ;  "Forest  Fire 
Problems  Peculiar  to  the  Upper 
South"  ;  "The  Place  of  Prescribed 
Burning";  "Forest  Fire  Insur- 
ance"; "ANew  Fire  Tool  -  Weather 
Modification",   and   "Fire  Re- 

( Continued  on  Page   10) 


SajtoUtddoba  flute  fyeiMaal 


Gala  festivities  in  Swainsboro 
last  month  attracted  thousands  of 
Georgians  as  Emanuel  County  obser- 
ved its  eleventh  annual  Pine  Tree 
Festival.  Tribute  was  paid  to  the 
Georgia  pine  through  a  series  of 
traditionally  colorful  activities 
spotlighting  forest  conservation. 


Ernest  Rogers 
pine  Tree  Festival  Speaker 

The  entire  county  participated 
in  the  special  festivities  to  make 
the  1956  Pine  Tree  Festival  "one 
of  the  most  colorful  and  success- 
ful ever  to  be  presented  in  Emanuel 
County,  "  according  to  Mr.  Bobby 
Sasser,  Committee  Chairman  of  the 
Festival. 

The   10-day  celebration  was  cli- 


PINE  TREE  FESTIVAL  ROYALTY- -The 
1956  King  and  Oueen  of  the  Pine  Tree 
Festival,  Sol lie  Topley  and  Meredith 
Jenkins,  pose  with  prince  Jim  Roun- 
tree  and  Princess  Pat  Williams. 

maxed  by  a  parade  led  by  the  mili- 
tary band  from  Ft.  Gordon  and 
followed  by  the  Alee  Shrine  band, 
four  high  school  bands  and  eye- 
catching, decorative  floats  re- 
presenting schools,  businesses 
and  civic  organizations. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


SWAINSBORO  HIGH  HEADS  SCHOOL  FLOAT  ENTRIES- -Smiles  radiate  from  a 
boat- full  of  beauties  who  ride  on  the  winning  Swainsboro  High  School 
float  bearing  the  theme,     "Light  The  Way  With  pines." 
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3.  Heavy  suppression  plow  line 
in   front  of  Chatham  County  blaze. 

4.  Convicts  give  valuable  aid 
in  mopping-up  Chatham  County 
fires. 

5.  Bloodhounds  were  used  to 
track  down  fire  bugs.  Commission 
Fire  Investigator  W.  E.  Lee,  back- 
ground directs  dog  handler. 

6.  Chatham  County  Forest  Ran- 
ger Ernest  Edwards  points  out 
dwelling  that  was  leveled  by  des- 
tructive fire. 
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7 unjie+ttUte-Qum  Poaditoeisl 
Meet  rf-o*  y56  Conference 


Approximately  1500  turpentine- 
gum  producers  and  representatives 
of  associated  industries  gathered 
at  Valdosta  recently  for  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Turpentine  Farmers 
Association. 

An  anticipated  highpoint  of 
the  meeting  was  the  crowning  of 
the  1956  "Miss  Spirit  of  Turpen- 
tine" ,  a  vivacious  16-year  old 
red-haired  beauty  from  Lorena, 
Mississippi,  Miss  Linda  Carol 
Eldridge.  Runner-up  in  the  con- 
test was  pretty  Betty  Repoff  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Staged  amid  the  gum-producing 
trees  of  Lowndes  County  on  the 
4-H  Club  camp  ground,  the  entire 
program  of  the  meeting  pointed  to 
the  vastness  of  the  naval  stores 
industry  which  centers  around 
this  section  of  the  state.  Pro- 
gram rosters  were  in  the  shape  of 
turpentine  bottles  and  exhibits 
of  various  products  were  display- 
ed throughout  the  grounds. 

Gum  producers  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tenne- 
ssee, Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Florida  and  Georgia  attended  the 
annual  convention,  the  theme  of 
which  accentuated  plans  for  a 
bright  new  future  for  the  industry. 
Harley  Longdale,  ATFA,  Valdosta, 
told  the  group  that  he  was  "opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  our 
industry  in  the  face  of  last 
year's   low  production."    The  gum 


LINDA  ELDRIDCE,  '  56  Turpen- 
tine Queen,  receives  crowi  from 
retiring  queen  Majorie  Hyers. 

production  in  1955  was  the  lowest 
inthe  history  of  the  organization. 

A  program  highlight  was  a  dis- 
play of  50  items  originating  from 
farm  products  as  a  result  of  re- 
search by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Teuton, 
Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,  pointed  out 
the  many  potential  uses  of  gum 
products. 


Pine  Tree  Festival.. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 


Adding  beauty  to  the  lead  float 
was  this  year's  Queen,  high  school 
junior  Meridith  Jenkins.  Accom- 
panying the  Queen  on  the  float 
were  King  Sollie  Tapley,  Princess 
Patricia  Williams  and  Prince 
Jimmy  Rountree. 

Winner  in  the  school  division 
of  the  float  contest  was  Swains- 
boro  High,  which  also  won  the 
Exchange  Club  trophy  for  the  best 


all-class  float.  In  the  organiza- 
tions division,  the  Swainsboro 
Exchange  Club  won  first  place  with 
the  Swainsboro  Garden  Club  second 
and  Swainsboro  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  third.  Union  Bag  &  Paper 
Company  won  first  place  in  the 
commercial  division,  with  Gair 
Woodland  and  Sims  Piggly  Wiggly 
Store  winning  second  and  third 
places. 


New  Seedling 
Distribution 
Program  Set 

The  new  seedling  distribution 
program  for  1956-57  includes  plans 
for  the  production  of  approximate- 
ly 130,000,000  seedlings,  a  record 
goal  set  for  the  Commission' s  four 
nurseries,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  from  Guyton  DeLoach, 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission. 

More  than  112, 000, 000  seedlings 
were  shipped  from  the  Davisboro, 
Herty,  Horseshoe  Bend  and  High- 
tower  Nurseries  to  Georgia  plant- 
ers during  the  1955-56  planting 
season.  These  seedlings  represent 
enough  trees  to  reforest  140,000 
acres  of  land  in  our  state,  accord- 
ing to  Sanford  P.  Darby,  Jr.  ,  Chief 
of  Reforestation,  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission. 

In  reviewing  the  changes  in 
this  year's  seedling  distribution 
program.  Mr.  DeLoach  pointed  out 
that  during  past  years,  orders 
have  been  received  and  invoices 
mailed  to  landowners  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  speci- 
fied amount  was  due  for  each  order. 
In  the  future,  no  invoices  will  be 
mailed.  Payment  for  seedlings 
must  be  made  at  the  time  the  order 
is  placed.  Either  checks  or  monev 
orders  made  out  to  the  correct  a- 
mount  will  be  accepted. 

Under  the  new  distribution 
plan,  orders  for  seedlings  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Commission  from 
June  1  to  October  1,  and  orders 
received  after  October  1  will  be 
filled  only  if  seedlings  are  avail- 
able. A  minimum  acceptable  order 
for  each  species  is  500  seedlings. 

The  seedling  prices  per  thou- 
sand are  as  follows:  Arizona 
Cypress,  S10.00;  Red  Cedar  S10.00; 
Loblolly  Pine,  $3.50;  Slash  Pine, 
$3.50;  Longleaf  Pine,  $3.50;  Yel- 
low Pine,  $6.50;  Eastern  White 
Pine,  $6.50.  These  costs  do  not 
cover  transportation  charges. 
Each  landowner  should  add  25<£  per 
thousand  to  the  above  cost  if  the 
seedlings  are  to  be  delivered  by 
a  state  nursery  truck. 


7««   (l(Ui*u£ufi 

Rangers  In 
The  News 


Smokey  Bear  recently  visited 
Albany,  appearing  at  the  occasion 
of  the  world  premiere  of  motion 
picture,  "Good-by  My  Lady"  . 
Smokey  was  the  feature  attraction 
of  Dougherty  County'  s  float  in 
the  parade  for  the  motion  picture 
premiere  as  he  threw  candy  to  the 
approximately  20,000  parade  ob- 
servers,   (top  photo  below). 

Smokey  was  also  seen  by  view- 
ers of  WALB-TV  in  Albany  when  he 
was  guest  on  "The  Hulick  Show"  , 
a  popular  regular  program  of  that 
station,    (bottom  photo). 


§U* 


NEW  TWIST  IN  KEEP  GREEN"- Mrs.  Carol  Lynch,  Secretary  of  the 
Milledgeville  District  Office,  admires  cake  prepared  by  ardent 
'Keep  Green'  fans  in  connection  with  the  Wilkinson  County  Keep 
Green   Program. 


FOREST  FIRE  SUPPRESSION  PLAN  INITIATED'-Personnel  of  the 
Third  District  in  Americus,  (pictured  below),  recently  attended 
one  in  a  series  of  training  sessions  for  the  organization  of  a 
statewide  forest  fire  suppression  plan.  The  sessions  are  con- 
ducted and  supervised  by  Ed  Ruark,  Fire  Control  Chief,  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  in  order  to  organize  all  Forestry  Com- 
mission personnel  and  equipment  to  cope  with  any  fire  emergency 
occurring  in  the  state.  Personnel  are  taught  how  to  effi- 
ciently organize  a  large-scale  fire  suppression  operation  to 
combat  a  major  outbreak  of  forest  fires  with  short  notice. 
Training  in  practical  forest  fire  problems  simulated  by  sand 
table  models  is  part  of  this  extensive  program. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT  PROUIIA  ACCEPTED- -( Above  photo),  Kirk  Sutlive, 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  presents  Keep  Green  Certificate  of  Merit  to 
J.D.  Watson,  Chairman  of  Barrow  County  KG  Council,  and  Queen  as  Ranger 
George  Bower  smiles  approval,  in  photo  below,  James  Smith,  chairman  of 
Wilkinson  County  Keep  Green  Council,  accepts  Certificate  for  Wilkinson 
County.     Ranger  H.D.   Billue  and  Wilkinson  Queen  are  pictured  with  Snitli. 
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Seedlings 
Destroyed 
By  Storms 


Forest  tree  seedling  produc- 
tion in  Georgia  was  dealt  a  blow 
by  severe  winds,  rains  and  hail- 
storms which  lashed  part  of  the 
state  last  month,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  Guyton 
DeLoach,  Director,  Georgia  Fores- 
try Commission. 

Strong  winds  and  accompanying 
downpours  struck  at  the  young 
seedling  crops  threatening  to  re- 
duce next  winter's  supply  of 
planting  stock.  Planted  areas  at 
Hightower  River  Nursery  near 
Dawsonville  were  a  complete  loss, 
and  a  fifty  percent  loss  of  all 
planted  areas  was  reported  at 
Horseshoe  Bend  in  Wheeler  County. 

In  reporting  the  storm  damage 
to  the  nurseries,  Mr.  DeLoach 
stated  that  "unfortunately  much 
of  the  loss  is  among  the  plantings 
of  hardwood  species,  particularly 
Yellow  Poplar,  much  of  which  can- 
not be  replaced  by  replanting  due 
to  the  lack  of  seed.  " 

Preparations  were  started  for 
the  replanting  of  pine  seedling 
beds  immediately  following  the 
storms. 

Approximately  20  acres  of  seed 
beds  were  reported  severely 
damaged  at  Horseshoe  Bend  Nursery 
at  Glenwood,  and  a  loss  of  slash 
pine  seedlings  expected  to  exceed 
twenty  million  was  suffered. 
Driving  rains  and  winds  up  to  80 
miles  per  hour  swept  seed  beds 
clean. 

At  Hightower  Nursery  approxi- 
mately three  and  one-half  acres 
of  Slash  Pine,  Arizona  Cypress 
and  Yellow  Poplar  were  destroyed 
when  the  Etowah  River  overflowed 
into  the  nursery  seed  beds.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  three- quar- 
ter million  seedlings. 

Replanting  at  both  nurseries 
is  scheduled  to  begin  Monday, 
April  23. 


SFFP  Meet.. 

(Continued    from    Page    3) 

stand  the  chain  of  distress  these 
fires  bring  about,  there  would  be 
a  determined  effort  to  stamp  them 
out.  "  "We  at  this  conference 
should  go  home  and  give  the  South 
the  leadership  to  lick  the  forest 
fire  problem,  "  Mr.  Ahlgren  de- 
clared. 

Outlining  the  purpose  of  the 
South  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
ference, Mr.  Richard  E.  McArdle, 
Chief  of  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  stated, 
"This  Conference  was  called  to  do 
something  about  wildfire  in  south- 
ern forests."  "The  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  canvbe  done,  and 
these  southerners  from  all  walks 
of  life  can  do  it.  "  he  declared. 

District  Attorney  Boyce  Holle- 
man,  Wiggins,  Mississippi,  point- 
ed out  that  juries  will  convict  a 
man  of  stealing  a  bicycle  worth 
$30,  but  will  fail  to  convict  the 
individual  who  deliberately  sets 
a  fire  which  destroys  forest  pro- 
perty valued  at  $50,000  or  even 
more.  "The  forests  of  our  south- 
landcry  out  for  justice,  that  they 
may  grow  green  again  and  ripen  in- 
to future  harvests,  "  said  Mr. 
Holleman. 

James  E.  Mixon,  Louisiana 
State  Forester,  pointed  out  meth- 
ods of  ending  the  South' s  forest 
fire  menace  through  investigation 
and  law  enforcement.  He  said, 
"Because  of  absence  of  protection 
from  the  law,  forest  landowners 
have  become  afraid  to  prosecute 
for  fear  of  retaliation  by  the 
woods  burner.  " 


(Continued    from   Page    4) 

search  and  Development  Possibili- 
ties  . 

The  Friday  afternoon  session 
was  highlighted  by  a  discussion 
by  W.  R.  Hine,  Assistant  Regional 
Forester,  on  "What  the  Timber  Re- 
source Review  Reveals  About  the 
South.  "  The  concluding  program 
feature  was  a  panel  on  "Selective 
Action  -  It's  Local  Application 
in  Combatting  the  Fire  Problem.  " 


FORESTRY  IMPROVEMENT  IN  APPLING  FARM  TOUR- -This  was  one  stop 
on  a  recent  farm  tour  held  in  Appling  County  in  which  the  re- 
claiming of  oak  ridges  by  planting  pine  seedlings  was  demon- 
strated on  the  farm  of  Jack  Ballenger.  Here,  Olin  Hunt,  left, 
Appling  County  Agent,  points  out  the  frill  to  M. E.  Arnold. 

Forest  Fire  Destruction.. 

(Continued    from  Page     2) 


counts  of  the  three-day  around- 
the-clock  battle  waged  by  the 
firefighters  to  hold  the  fire  loss 
to  a  minimum. 

Other  major  blazes  raced 
through  2,000  acres  of  forests  in 
Tattnall  County,  2,000  acres  in 
Bacon  County,  200  acres  in  Pierce 
County  and  200  acres  in  Coffee 
County,  while  scores  of  smaller 
fires  throughout  South  Georgia 
blackened  hundreds  of  additional 
acres.  These  sporadic  fire  out- 
breaks were  fanned  by  extremely 
high  and  variable  winds  and  great- 
ly intensified  by  indiscriminate 
backfiring  by  farmers  and  land- 
owners. 

The  fire  situation  became  cri- 
tical when  wind  velocities  reach- 
ed 40  to  50  miles  per  hour  causing 
new  fire  outbreaks  and  making  con- 
trol of  the  blazes  extremely 
difficult  and  hazardous  for  the 
fire  crews.  A  stifling  pall  of 
smoke  enshrouded  the  fire  areas, 
multiplying  the  difficulty  and 
hazards  in  locating  and  fighting 
the  fires.  Air  patrol  operations 
were  serious-ly  hampered  by  the 
concealing  curtain  of  smoke. 

Three  Commission  airplanes 
were  used  in  scouting  fires  and 
radioing  instructions  to  ground 
suppression  crews.  The  pilot  of 
one  of  these  planes,  William 
Allen  Powell,  of  Decatur,  was 


killed  when  his  plane  crashed  and 
burned  near  the  fire  nine  miles 
west  of  Savannah.  He  was  a  con- 
tract pilot  employed  by  the 
Franklin  Flying  Service  and  fly- 
ing air  patrol  for  the  Commission. 

Fire  Control  Chief  H.  E.  Ruark 
in  commenting  on  the  grave  fire 
loss  in  Southeast  Georgia  stated, 
"The  fire  losses  were  especially 
disheartening  and  tragic  since 
woods  arson  and  human  indiffer- 
ences seem  to  be  the  major  cause 
of  the  forest  fires.  "  "The  fires 
should,"  he  continued,  "serve  to 
remind  all  Georgians  of  the  con- 
stant need  for  caution  and  deli- 
beration before  handling  any  sort 
of  fire." 

The  Chatham  County  fire  blow- 
up followed  closely  a  disastrous 
blaze  which  ravaged  more  than 
100,000  acres  of  North  Florida 
timberlandand  threatened  to  break 
into  timber-rich  South  Georgia 
acres.  This  blaze  --  Florida's 
greatest  --  was  held  at  bay  by  a 
corps  of  50  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission firefighters  who  battled 
the  flames  through  the  last  week 
of  March.  Georgia's  loss  on  this 

fire  was  held  to  only  500  acres 
by  the  fire  crews  whose  ceaseless 
battle  and  vigil  prevented  the 
flames  from  breaking  into  the  ex- 
tensive pine  stands  of  Clinch 
County  and  South  Central  Georgia. 
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GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Editorial 

Valuable  Georgia  Trees 
Well-Worth  Protecting 


(From  the  Rome 

The  total  value  of  all  pro- 
ducts from  Georgia's  woodlands  in 
1955  is  estimated  at  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

More  than  66  per  cent  of 
Georgia's  area  --  some  25  million 
acres  --  is  in  forests.  Approxi- 
mately 200,000  Georgians  are  em- 
ployed in  wood-using  industries. 

The  state's  naval  stores  pro- 
duction --  turpentine,  resin,  etc. 
--  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other 
47  states  combined.  Georgia  leads 
the  entire  South  in  production  of 
pulpwood;  ranks  high  in  the  output 
of  lumber;  is  the  first  in  the 
nation  in  the  acreage  of  private- 
ly-owned forestland;  is  the 
nation's  leader  in  the  amount  of 
private  and  state  forest  acreage 
under  continuous  fire  protection; 
and  is  the  national  pace-setter 
for  area  planted  in  trees  annually. 


News- Tribune) 

Pulpwood  led  in  the  value  of 
forest  products  processed  in  1955- 
a  total  of  250  million  dollars 
worth. 

Lumber  was  next,  valued  at  240 
million  dollars.  More  than  2,300 
plants  are  involved  in  sawing  and 
processing  trees  into  lumber. 

Naval  stores  production  was 
valued  at  50  million  dollars. 
Naval  stores  are  important  raw 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of 
more  than  30  products  --  including 
paint  and  varnish,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, soaps,  disinfectants,  ink, 
dyes,  plastic  and  paper. 

Other  forest  products  com- 
bined to  bring  the  total  value  for 
the  year  to  almost  $750,000,000. 

With  all  this  wealth  in  our 
woodlands;  plus  the  fact  of  their 
value  to  conservation andwildlife; 
plus  their  beauty  --  aren't  they 
worth  protecting? 
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(From  the  Atlanta  Journal) 

It's  difficult  indeed  to  head 
of  f  a  county  from  winning  an  award 
when  everybody  in  the  county 
strives  with  might  and  main  toward 
that  goal. 

That,  in  brief,  tells  the  story 
of  Dodge  County  in  winning  the  top 
prize  of  $1,000  in  the  Keep  Georgia 
Green  Contest. 

Dodge  County  has  a  population  of 
17,893,  and  it  was  noteworthy  the 
way  folks  went  about  preaching  the 
advantages  of  fire  control  and 
conservation. 

The  school  children  had  essay 
contests,  a  parade  and  debates  on 
the  subject.  Signs  went  up  every- 
where. Fires  became  fewer  and  few- 
er, and  the  landscape  became  green- 
er and  greener. 

No  one  thought  of  starting  a 
trash  fire  or  a  field  burn-off 
without  first  notifying  County 
Forest  Ranger  Dewey  Beauchamp. 

It  is  a  fine  achievement,  and 
everyone  of  the  17,893  citizens 
in  the  county  is  entitled  to  a 
citation  for  contributing  to  the 
public  welfare. 


Out  Goveft. 

Georgia  -  a  great  tree-growing 
and  wood-using  state  -  can  double 
her  timber  growth.  For  every 
thousand  board  feet  of  lumber 
currently  being  produced,  the 
state  can  grow  two  thousand  board 
feet;  every  cord  of  pulpwood  can 
be  matched  by  a  second  cord.  The 
result  can  be  a  doubled  forest 
industry,  doubled  employment,  a 
multiplied  forest  economy,  and  an 
enhanced  welfare  for  all  Geor- 
gians. 

Opening  the  road  to  this  abun- 
dant forest  future  for  Georgia 
are  research,  public  education, 
and  proper  forest  management. 


JUNE,      1956 


Forestry  Leaders  Cite 
State's  Research  Needs 


A  we  11 -organized  forestry  re- 
search program  in  which  the  govern- 
ment,  landowners  and  industry  co- 
operate fully  is  the  ultimate  goal 
in  Georgia.  That  was  the  theme 
heralded  by  representatives  of  all 
three  agencies  at  the  annual  joint 
technical  session  held  recently  at 
Savannah  of  the  Georgia  Froestry 
Association,  Georgia  Forestry 
School  Alumni  and  Georgia  Chapter 
of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters. 

Among  specific  research  needs 
outlined  at  the  meeting  were  (1) 
for  the  Commission:  increase  field 
of  fire  suppression,  more  accurate 
weather  forecasts,  better  methods 
of  attacking  a  fire,  more  data  on 
controlling  specific  type's  of 
fires,  improved  detection  system 
by  using  television  or  other  elec- 
tronic means  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
more  lore  about  fire  behavior, 
additional  information  on  pre- 
scribed burning,  increase  field  of 
management,  more  about  relation 
of  spacing  and  yield  tied  together 
with  economic  returns  expected, 
more  research  on  forest  soils,  in- 
crease knowledge  of  hardwoods 
problem,  determining  better  and 
cheaper  methods  of  inventorying 
forest  areas  and  products,  more 
research  on  insects  and  disease, 
stronger  reforestation  program, 
fuller  research  on  survival  of 
planted  seedlings,  and  a  stronger 
genetics  research  program. 

(2)  For  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry: increased  research  in 
genetics,  regeneration,  land  man- 
agement, forest  soils,  timber  type 
reclamation  and  wood  quality. 

(3)  For  the  landowner:  more  in- 
formation needed  on  better  and 
cheaper  ways  of  producing  gum; 
uses  of  gum,  turpentine  and  resin; 
more  information  on  growing  trees, 
methods  of  obtaining  natural  re- 
germination,  accurate  and  faster 
methods  of  determining  volume  and 
quality  of  standing  trees,  and 
cheaper  methods  of  checking  in- 
sect outbreaks. 

(4)  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
researcher:   to  bring  together 


those  who  need  research  and  those 
who  can  do  the  job  through  the 
Georgia  Forest  Research  Council, 
research  is  needed  to  furnish  more 
basic  methods  of  approach  to  all 
phases  of  fire  prevention  and 
suppression. 

Representatives  speaking  at  the 
meeting  and  pertinents  quotations 
from  their  talks  are  as  follows: 

Guyton  DeLoach,  Director,  Geor- 
gia Forestry  Commission-- "..  .We 
(Georgia  Forestry  Commission)  feel 
that  research  in  itself  is  probab- 
ly the  most  important  key  to  our 
future  progress  in  forestry  in 
this  state"  .  .  .  "If  industry, 
the  state  and  federal  government 
could  pool  their  resources  and  in- 
itiate such  a  project  (comprehen- 
sive research),  the  returns  to 
everyone  would  be  immeasurable"  .  . 
"I  feel  that  in  the  Georgia  Forest 
Research  Council  we  have  a  vehicle 
which  can  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  forest  research  in  Georgia" 
...  "I  hope  that  industry,  the 
state  and  the  federal  government 
will  continue  to  strive  toward  an 
adequate  research  program  in  this 
state.  " 

B.  E.  Allen,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Woodlands  Division  of  the 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp.--"  .  . 
In  the  practice  of  pulp  and  paper 
forestry,  we  must  intensify  our 
efforts,  get  more  details,  become 
more  exact  and  correlate  our  find- 
ings with  field  practices"  ...  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  needs  of 
the  paper  industry  from  a  forestry 
standpoint  are  the  same  as  that  of 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 

RESEARCH  SPEAKERS- - (photos, 
top  to  bottom),  B.  E.  Allen,  Union 
Bag  &  Paper  Corp.;  CM.  Jordan, 
Commissioner,  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission, Alamo;  Ray  Shirley,  Amer- 
ican Turpentine  Farmers  Association; 
Guy  ton  DeLoach,  Director,  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission;  E.  T.  Hawes, 
consultant  forester,  Valdosta;  W.A. 
Campbell,  Southeastern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station. 


DEBARKED  LOGS  are  fed  into  a  Swedish  gangsaw  where 
the  entire  log  is  converted  into  one- inch  boards  in  a 
single  operation. 


W.D.  ROUNDTREE,  co-owner  of  the  plant,  examines  wood 
pulp  chips  which  are  the  key  by-product  of  the  lumber 
manufacturing  operations. 


Market  Wood  CUifU  4o*  Pulp 


Ben  Hill  County's  Roundtree  - 
Hunter  Lumber  Company,  located  in 
Fitzgerald,  has  established  an 
outstanding  record  in  wood  utili- 
zation by  successfully  producing 
wood  pulp  chips  on  a  mass  commer- 
cial scale. 

Wood  chips  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  are  produced  from 
waste  salvaged  from  a  lumber  pro- 
cessing plant  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Fitzgerald  lumber 
company. 

The  Roundtree- Hunter  Lumber 
Company  was  established  in  1950 
by  the  purchase  of  a  lumber  con- 
centration yard  from  the  Campbell 
Coal  Company,  Atlanta,  by  W.  D. 
Roundtree  and  W.  R.  Hunter,  Fitz- 
gerald, and  H.  R.  Redwine,  Fayette- 
ville,  to  constitute  the  present 
ownership.  The  production  of  pulp- 
wood  chips  began  shortly  there- 
after as  a  result  of  an  economical 
survey  conducted  by  the  plant 
owners  which  indicated  the  neces- 
sity of  more  efficient  methods  of 
wood  utilization  to  offset  high 
operating  costs. 

The  first  mass  production  of 
kiln  dry  lumber  and  wood  pulp 
chips  as  primary  products  began 
with  the  purchase  of  a  debarking 


machine,  a  gangsaw,  and  a  wood 
chipper,  which  were  imported  from 
Sweden.  The  gangsaw  converts  an 
entire  log  into  one  inch  boards  in 
a  single  operation  and  has  a  pro- 
duction potential  of  approximate- 
ly 150  thousand  board  feet  per 
week.  The  residue,  consisting  of 
slabing  and  stripping  from  the 
lumber  operation,  was  at  one  time 
a  dead  expense,  but  is  now  utili- 
zed to  produce  approximately  five 
to  six  car  loads  of  wood  chips  per 
week. 

The  bulk  of  the  logs  used  by 
the  Roundtree -Hunter  plant  is  sup- 
plied by  contracted  logging  from 
within  a  65  mile  radius  of  Fitz- 
gerald; however,  logs  of  pine, 
poplar,  and  cypress  delivered  to 
the  yard  will  be  purchased  by  the 
company  at  market  price. 

Logs  are  brought  to  the  mill 
from  the  concentration  yard  on 
chain  conveyers  to  the  debarking 
machine  where  all  bark  is  removed. 
They  are  then  sent  to  the  gangsaw 
which  converts  the  logs  into  lum- 
ber at  the  rate  of  25  thousand 
board  feet  per  day.  The  lumber  is 
edged,  trimmed,  graded,  kiln 
dried,  planed  and  packaged  for 
market.  All  waste  is  passed  into 


the  chipper  where  the  wood  in  con- 
verted to  small  chips  five-eighths 
to  three- fourths  inches  in  length. 
Screening  the  chips  for  uniformity 
is  the  final  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  processed  wood  chips 
are  blown  by  air  conveyers  direct- 
ly from  the  plant  into  box  cars 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 

FINISHED  WOOD  PULP  CHIPS  are  blown 
by  air  conveyers  into  box  cars  for  ship- 
ment to  pulp  mills  to  be  manufactured 
into  paper. 
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Commission 
Plans  Move 
To  Macon 

The  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
is  getting  a  new  home.  After  more 
than  five  years  in  its  present 
location  opposite  the  Capitol ,  the 
Commission  Headquarters  will  soon 
be  moved  into  an  ultramodern 
$190,000  building  near  Macon. 

Announcement  of  the  proposed  re- 
location was  made  recently  by 
Director  Guyton  DeLoach  after  re- 
ceipt of  an  executive  order  issued 
when  it  was  determined  that  pre- 
sent facilities  have  proved  inade- 
quate for  the  Commission's  needs. 

Construction  now  is  well  under 
way  on  the  12, 000-square- foot  build- 
ing located  at  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Center  at  Dry  Branch,  six  miles 
south  of  Macon.  Foundation  for 
the  spacious  basement  already  has 
been  poured  and  materials  are 
available  to  begin  construction  of 
the  concrete- steel  structure.  The 
building  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted sometime  around  August. 

DeLoach  said  the  new  Bibb  County 
Headquarters  will  house  the  entire 
Commission  staff  of  some  40  per- 
sons, i  nc  1  u  di  ng  forest  manage- 
ment, information  and  education, 
reforestation  and  administration 
personnel. 

However,  the  Atlanta  Office  will 
not  be  totally  abandoned,  he  de- 
clared. A  skeleton  staff  will  be 
maintained  in  the  new  Agriculture. 
Building  to  continue  radio  con- 
tact with  the  Macon  center  and 
several  other  of  the  Commission's 
district  offices.  In  addition,  it 
will  serve  to  facilitate  purchas- 
ing problems  and  furnish  tempora- 
ry headquarters  for  the  director 
and  department  heads  during  Gener- 
al Assembly  sessions  and  other 
important  occasions. 

Several  activities  of  the 
Athens-Macon  Research  Center  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Department  al- 
ready are  established  at  the  Bibb 
County  site,  and  offices  of  the 
Hitchiti  Research  Center  also  are 
there. 


Boys  Forestry  Camp  Set 
For  Stephens  State  Park 


Some  85  Future  Farmers  of  America 
will  convene  June  18-23  at  Alexan- 
der Stephens  State  Park  for  the 
sixth  annual  Boys  Forestry  Camp. 

Sponsored  by  member  mills  of  the 
Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation 
Assn.  and  directed  by  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  the  yearly 
event  consists  of  a   concentrated 

week-long  study  in  forestry. 

Mills  sponsoring  the  camp  are 
Macon  Kraft  Co.  ,  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Corp.  ,  Gair  Woodlands,  Inc.  , 
St.  Mary's  Kraft  Corp.  and  Bruns- 
wick Pulp  and  Paper  Corp. 

During  the  six-dayperiod,  skill- 
ed state  and  industrial  foresters 
will  instruct  the  boys  in  all 
phases  of  woodland  lore.  Courses 
will  include  reforestation,  tree 
identification,  forest  fire  pre- 
vention and  suppression,  control 
of  insects  and  disease,  thinning, 
harvesting  and  measuring,  market- 
ing forest  products,  naval  stores 
and  hardwood  control. 


Boys  attending  the  camp  will 
come  from  several  North  Georgia 
counties  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  J.  H.  Mitchell  and  C.  M.  Reed, 
vocational  agriculture  supervisors. 

Members  of  this  year's  camp  staff 
are  Eugene  D.  Martin,  forester  for 
Gair  Woodlands  Corp.  ;  J.  F.  Spiers, 
area  forester  for  Southern  Pulp- 
wood  Conservation  Assn. ;  W.  R. 
Johnson,  area  forester  for  Bruns- 
wick Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  Jim 
Zimmerman,  conservation  forester 
for  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp. 

Staff  members  from  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  are  J.  C.  Tur- 
ner, fire  control  assistant;  R.  E. 
Davis,  chief  of  information  and 
education;  T.  B.  Hankinson,  man- 
agement field  assistant;  Bob  Har- 
rison, entomogogist  from  South- 
eastern Forest  Experiment  Station; 
and  Assistant  District  Foresters 
James  Reid,  W.  R.  Barnes,  Carl 
Dennis,  John  Harrison,  W.  J. 
Schultz,  Armand  Cote  and  Wayne 
Manning. 


FORESTRY  CAMP  INSTRUCTION- -The  means  of  determining  growth  rate  of 
trees  is  only  a  part  of  the  instruction  given  FFA  members  at  the  annual 
[toys  Forestry  Camp.  Here  an  instructor  demonstrates  use  of  the  incre- 
ment borer  for  a  group  of  future  tree  farmers. 
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Sawmill  School  Series 
Attract  Wide  Interest 


More  efficient  utilization  a- 
mong  forest  products  manufacturers 
of  the  state's  24  million  acre 
woodlands  is  the  aim  of  an  all-out 
drive  launched  by  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
Aprimary  project  in  the  long-range 
program  included  a  series  of  three 
statewide  sawmill  schools  conduct- 
ed during  May  for  the  Commission's 
technical  personnel. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rufus 
Page,  forest  utilization  special  - 
ist,  Macon,  the  schools  were  de- 
signed to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  sawmills  and  their 
problems. 

At  the  Georgia  Forestry  School 
session  in  Athens,  Ben  C.  Cobb, 
staff  forester  of  the  TVA  Forestry 
Relations  Division  at  Norris,  Tenn. 
outlined  results  of  a  recent  South- 
ern sawmill  survey.  The  class  was 
attended  by  some  25  district  fores- 
ters, management  personnel,  rang- 
ers and  sawmill  operators. 

Cobb  disclosed  that  the  1949- 
50  TVA  survey  was  touched- off  by 
the  belief  that  Northern  markets 
are  prejudiced  against  Southern 
lumber.     "This    was    based    on    the 


fact  that  lumber  produced  in  the 
South  brought  less  money  per  thou- 
sand feet  than  other  regional 
woods,"  he  declared.  "We  wanted 
to  find  out  why- -whether  it  was 
due  to  lowJ grades,  or  due  to  other 
reasons.  " 

He  summed  up  the  major  cause  of 
profit  loss  in  Southern  sawmills 
as  resulting  from  poor  management. 
''Mis-management  is  the  major 
cause  of  loss  of  time  and  efficien- 
cy in  our  mills,"   he  emphasized. 

Using  a  series  of  diagrams  to  il- 
lustrate his  talk,  Cobb  pointed 
out  the  major  causes  of  time  and 
efficiency    losses    in  most   mills. 

Fred  Malcolm,  small  sawmill 
specialist  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  ,  add- 
ed impetus  to  the  TVA  representa- 
tive's discussion  by  pointing  out 
corrective  measures  for  time  and 
efficiency-killing  practices  in 
Southern  sawmills. 

Malcolm  illustrated  each  point 
with  a  slide  picture  of  actual  mal- 
practices now  existing  in  Georgia 
mills.  "The  prime  troublespot  in 
Georgia  is  in  layout,"  he  said. 
He  showed  several  pictures  of 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


SAWMILL  SCHOOL  SPEAKER- -  Ben  C.  Cobb,  staff  forester  of  the  TVA 
Forestry  Relations  Division  at  Norris,  Tenn. ,  enthusiastically  points 
out  major  causes  of  profit  loss  in  Southern  sawmills.  Cobb  spoke  at 
the  Forestry  School  session  in  Athens,  one  of  three  such  schools  held 
throughout  the  state. 


PelU  Called 
State  6>t04i 
*7tee.-KUle>i 

The  combined  annual  timber  loss 
from  insects  and  disease  in  Georgia 
is  10  times  greater  than  losses 
due  to  wildfire. 

That  startling  report  was  made 
recently  by  Dr.  Bob  Harrison,  en- 
tomologist of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  at  one 
of  a  series  of  County  Forest  Pest 
Committee  training  meetings  held 
throughout  the  state. 

Addressing  some  75  committee 
members  of  Districts  5  and  6  at 
Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park  Club 
House,  Dr.  Harrison  declared  that 
in  1954  pestilence  destroyed  more 
than  200  million  board  feet  of 
Georgia  timber. 

Insect  attacks  claim  seven  times 
as  much  timber  as  does  wildfire,  he 
explained,  and  the  disease  toll  is 
about  three  times  greater--thus 
magnifying  a  combined  destructive 
force  10  times  more  devastating 
than  fire. 

Seeking  to  emphasize  the  magni- 
tude of  Georgia's  annual  timber 
losses,  the  entomologist  cited 
1954  figures  compiled  by  his  de- 
partment that  showed  that  in  37 
South  Georgia  counties,  more  than 
50  million  board  feet  of  timber 
was  obliterated  by  forest  insects 
and  diseases. 

He  explained  that  Georgia  forests 
now  are  providing  more  than 
$750,000,000  annually  to  the 
state's  income.  "The  demand  for 
Southern  timber  is  growing  conti- 
nually, "  he  declared,  "  and  it  will 
double  within  the  next  10  years.  " 

Despite  the  tremendous  damage 
inflicted  by  insects  and  disease, 
Dr.  Harrison  pointed  out  that  both, 
ironically,  are  advantageous  in 
management  of  timberlands.  "Pre- 
viously," he  said,  "insects  and 
diseases  attacked  only  the  culls 
and  helped  maintain  a  natural  bal- 
ance in  survival  rate.  But  now  man 
must  combat  pestilence  in  order  to 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Undesirable 
Hardwoods 
Eradicated 

Field  personnel  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Conmission  are  combining 
efforts  to  combat  the  invasion  of 
cull  hardwoods  throughout  the 
pinelands  of  Georgia. 

An  expanded  program  in  this 
phase  of  forest  management  was  re- 
cently announced  by  W.  H.  McComb, 
Chief  of  Forest  Management  of  the 
Commission. 

In  making  this  announcement, 
Mr.  McComb  emphasized  that  the 
primary  objective  of  this  program 
will  be  to  supply  urgently  needed 
information  which  will  be  used  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  valuable 
pine  lands  by  inferior  hardwoods. 

"During  the  past  twenty- three 
years,  the  pine  type  timberlands 
of  Georgia  have  suffered  an  800,000 
acre  reduction  due  to  poor  cutting 
practices  which  did  not  adequately 
provide  for  the  regeneration  of 
future  tree  cpops,"  said  McComb, 
"and  today  more  than  33%  of  the 
state's  total  forest  acreage  is 
covered  by  undesirable  or  scrub 
hardwoods.  "  "Much  of  this  inva- 
sion," he  continued,  "could  have 
been  prevented  by  the  application 
of  such  methods  as  selective  har- 
vesting or  harvesting  at  the  right 
time  of  the  year  during  a  good  seed 
year,  appropriate  use  of  chemicals, 
timely  prescribed  burning,  and 
planting.  " 

The  first  hardwood  eradication 
project  was  held  recently  on  a 
small  section  of  a  1400  acre  tract 
owned  by  J.  T.  McKoy  in  Pike  County. 
This  operation  was  conducted  by 
personnel  of  the  Pike  County 
Forestry  Unit  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Forest  Management  Staff 
in  Atlanta.  In  this  operation  all 
undesirable  hardwood  stems  down 
to  an  economically  feasible  mini- 
mum diameter  -  were  girdled  and 
poisoned.  The  toxic  chemical  ap- 
plied to  the  frills  of  girdled 
trees  killed  the  tree  and  released 
pine  seedlings  in  the  understory. 

(Continued   on   Page    10) 
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JOHN  A.  OSBOLT,  Pike  County  Ranger,  (photo  above),  applies  a  toxic 
chemical  to  frills  recently  made  on  scrub  hardwoods  by  the  Little  Beaver 
girdling  machine.  These  trees  will  die  in  a  short  period  releasing 
small  pine  seedlings  in  the  understory. 
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JAMES  GIBSON,  Patrolman,  pike  County  Forestry  Unit,  girdles  non- 
merchantable  hardwoods  with  the  Little  Beaver  mechanical  girdler,  (above 
photo),  in  photo  below,  James  A  Henson,  right,  pourth  District  Fores- 
ter, and  Donald  L.  Stewart,  Assistant  District  Forester  in  charge  of 
Fire  Control,  observe  an  excellent  stand  of  longleaf  pine  seedlings 
which  have  been  released  by  killing  overtopping  hardwoods. 
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*7*/6  'Keep  (Zieett  0%ftota>i4, 
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Dodge  County  lists  17,893  rea- 
sons why  it  walked  off  with  this 
year's  annual  $1,000  first-place 
Keep  Green  Award. 

"There  are  17,893  residents  in 
Dodge  County,  "  Ranger  J.  D.  Beau- 
champ  explained,  "and  every  one 
of  them  contributed  something  to- 
ward our  success.  " 

Since  last  August,  Dodge  County 
has  suffered  only  a  . 085  per  cent 
fire  loss  throughout  its  175,300 
acre  forestland.  Of  a  total  28 
fires,  23  were  reported  by  Dodge 
Countians  before  they  were  detect- 
ed by  forestry  units.  In  addition, 
123  volunteers  joined  in  battling 
the  blazes. 

To  kick-off  its  entrance  in  the 
1955  competition,  the  Keep  Green 
Committee  sponsored  a  beauty  con- 
test in  which  39  beauties  partici- 
pated. More  than  1,000  witnessed 
the  event. 

The  beauty  show  was  followed  by 
a  60- float  parade  attended  by  some 
8,000  spectators.  Floats  were  en- 
tered by  county  schools  that  com- 
peted for  prizes  ranging  from  $15 
to  $50. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of 
competition,  various  essay  and 
speech  contests  based  on  forestry 
themes  were  held,  with  attractive 
cash  awards  offered  to  attract  in- 
terest. Highway  signs  promoting 
fire  prevention  were  erected  and 
schools,  banks,  merchants  and 
civic  organizations  helped  to  dis- 


tribute more  than  20,000  leaflets 
and  2,000  posters. 

Dodge  County' s  program  was  a 
community  affair  with  everyone-- 
both  white  and  colored- -sharing 
with  equal  interest. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


DODGE  COUNTY  KEEP  GREEN  HIGHLIGHTS- -Miss  Jane  Young,  (above  photo), 
smiles  broadly  after  being  crowned  "Miss  Keep  Dodge  County  Green, "  while 
runners-up  show  approval.  Photo  below  shows  a  portion  of  the  Eastman  KG 
parade.     Both  were  important  features  in  Dodge's  winning  Keep  Green  program. 


GREENt  COUNTY  KG  ACTIVITIES--Oontributing  toward  the  second  place  title 
for  Greene  County  in  the  annual  Keep  Georgia  Green  Contest  were  a  series  of 
Boy  Scout  tours  of  instruction  in  fire  prevention  and  a  '  put  out  the  flame* 
float  entered  in  the  recent  Paul  Brown  Day  celebration.  In  photo  at  left, 
Bill  Johnson,  chairman  of  Greene  Keep  Green  Council,  conducts  Boy  Scout  tour 
Below  is  pictured  Greene'  s  float  in  the  Paul  Brown  Day  parade. 
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Rangers  In  The  News 


One  of  the  newest  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  around  Appling 
is  Columbia  County's  modern  new 
Forestry  Unit  Headquarters.  The 
concrete  block  structure  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  Columbia 
County  Ranger  Leo  W.  Lorenzo  and 
his  assistant,  Estese  C.  Morris. 

Located  on  the  Columbia  road 
near  the  county's  agriculture 
building,  the  spacious  structure 
houses  an  office,  garage,  store 
room  and  washroom.  The  two  did 
virtually  all  the  labor  on  the 
building  and  grounds,  including 
the  trim  white  fence  that  sur- 
rounds the  property.  Plans  now 
are  under  way  by  the  pair  to  land- 
scape and  beautify  the  site. 


§  i 


NEW  FIRE  FIGHTING  TOOL--Ranger  Ray  Thomas  of  the  Gwinnett  County 
Forestry  Unit  puts  a  revolutionary  new  swivel  truck  frame  through  the 
paces  to  determine  its  value  as  a  fire- fighting  tool.  The  swivel 
frame  is  expected  to  bolster  the  unit's  fire- fighting  efficiency. 


Georgia  Fo  restry  Commission'  s 
personnel  has  undergone  a  face 
lifting  since  the  first  of  the  year 
with  a  series  of  promotions  and 
additional  staff  members. 

Cecil  Osborne,  who  was  a  ware- 
houseman has  moved  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  administrative  assistant. 

Al  Smith,  who  left  the  Commission 
in  1955  to  accept  a  job  with  a 
pulp  company,  returned  in  Febru- 
ary. He  is  assistant  district 
forester  in  charge  of  fire  control 
in  the  First  District  at  States- 
boro. 

James  C.  Wynens,  a  ranger  for 
the  Commission  in  1949,  returned 
to  accept  the  post  of  assistant 
district  forester  in  charge  of 
management  in  the  Third  District. 

The  only  new  face  added  is 
William  J.  Schultz.  Formerly  an 
industry  conservation  forester, 
the  new  assistant  district  forest- 
er is  in  charge  of  fire  control  in 
the  Tenth  District. 


A  progressive  Crisp  County 
Grand  Jury  recently  endorsed  the 
new  Georgia  Forestry  law  in  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  action 
of  its  kind  in  Georgia. 

Under  the  new  law,  persons  who 
burn  combustible  materials  without 
first  notifying  their  county 
forestry  unit  can  be  charged  with 
a  misdemeanor.  The  law  makes  pro- 
visions, however,  in  emergency 
cases. 

Two  grand  juries  must  approve 
the  new  measure  before  it  can  be 
enforced  in  Crisp  County.  The  next 
panel  is  expected  to  meet  in  July. 


Fire-fighting  efficiency  of  the 
Gwinnett  County  Forestry  Unit  soon 
may  be  bolstered  by  addition  of  a 
revolutionary  invention. 

Installed  on  a  "try-out"  basis, 
a  new  type  swivel  truck  frame  now 
is  undergoing  tests  at  the  unit  to 
determine  its  capabilities  and 
values  as  a  fire-fighting  tool. 
And,  according  to  Ranger  Ray 
Thomas,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
tests,  the  equipment  has  "great 
possibilities. " 

"The  swivel  frame  increases 
maneuverability,  provides  better 
traction,  improves  safety  and 
drives  easier  over  rough  terrain,  " 
he  declared.  "It  also  reduces 
wear  and  tear  on  equipment  by  safe- 
guarding truck  parts  from  unneces- 
sary stress  and  strains  to  which 
rigid  frame  trucks  normally  are 
subjected,  "  he  added. 

Harvey-Rolan  Lee  Company  of 
Atlanta  installed  the  new  swivel 
frame  in  the  Gwinnett  Unit  truck  at 
a  cost  of  about  $450. 


LOGS  ENTER  MILL  on  a  mobile  conveyer  where  they  are 
manufactured  into  lumber  and  pulpwood  chips  at  Ben  Hill 
County*  s  Round  tree- Hunter  Lumber  Company  in  Fitzgerald. 


PRELIMINARY  STEP  in  the  operation  of  the  lumber 
company  is  the  debarking  of  logs.  Trimmings  and  edgings 
are  utilized  for  production  of  pulpwood  chips. 


Wood  Chips.. 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

where  they  are  shipped  to  pulp- 
mills  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

The  lumber  company  produces 
approximately  a  car  load  of  pulp 
chips  per  day.  Wood  chips  are  sold 
to  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 
in  Savannah  for  approximately 
$200  per  car  load. 

One  cord  of  wood  will  produce 
an  average  of  1670  pounds  of  mer- 
chantable wood  chips  which  are 
valued  at  approximately  $11.00 
per    cord    loaded    on    the    siding. 

"Integrated  utilization  has 
become  a  necessity  in  any  industry 
using  wood  as  a  raw  material," 
said  W.  R.  Hunter.  "Not  only  does 
it  result  in  sustained  business 
economy,"  he  continued,  "but  it 
fully  utilized  our  wood  supply  as 
well." 


The  Roundtree-Hunter  Lumber 
Company  is  one  of  three  companies 
operating  in  Georgia  which  pro- 
duce pulpwood  chips  as  a  by  product 
of  the  lumber  industry. 


Forestry  Research  Need.. 

(Continued   from  Page  2) 


the  average  John  Q.  Landowner,  for 
his  timber  future  is  inextricably 
woven  in  with  that  of  the  industry" 
.  .  .  "In  no  instance  should  the 
results  of  forestry  research  be 
kept  selfishly  for  use  by  one 
group  in  particular.  What  will  be 
good  for  one  will  be  good  for  all.  " 

C.  M.  Jordan,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  landowners--".  .  .  From  a  land- 
owner standpoint,  the  main  thing 
we  need  is  research  on  methods  of 
controlling  the  weather  and  elimi- 
nating losses  from  diseases  and 
insects"  ..."...  the  greatest 
problem  is  to  increase  the  overall 
volume  of  research.  I  think  the 
landowners  would  be  well  served  if 
this  can  be  done.  " 

E.  T.  Hawes,  consulting  forest- 
er, Valdosta--".  .  .  Simple  rules 
that  can  be  understood  by  both 
parties  and  applied  quickly  and 
accurately  on  a  log  deck  must  be 
used"  ...  "I  believe  that  re- 
search needs  to  develop  rates  of 
return  in  terms  of  percentages  for 
various  volumes  per  acre  of  grow- 
ing stock.  " 

A.R.  Shirley,  secretary  and  loan 


manager  of  American  Turpentine  Far- 
mers Association--  "...  It  (forest 
research)  is  needed  by  the  average 
timber  landowner  regarding  naval 
stores  as  his  chief  source  of  income, 
and  also  those  where  naval  stores  is 
secondary  in  importance  to  sawtimber 
and  pulpwood  or  other  primary  pro- 
ducts" ..."  The  forest  genetic  stud- 
ies should  be  broadened"  ...  "A 
stepped-up  program  is  needed  on  for- 
est insects  and  disease. " 

W.  A.  Campbell,  member  of  the 
Georgia  Chapter  of  the  Society 
American  Foresters-- "  .  .  .To  date, 
most  forestry  research  has  been 
financed  by  the  federal  government 
and  by  state  experiment  stations, 
universities  and  other  state 
agencies.  The  time  has  come  when 
industry  should  recognize  its  re  - 
sponsibility  and  share  in  the  cost 
of  work  that  will  add  materially  to 
their  own  advancement"  .  .  .  "Con- 
gress has  not  yet  provided  suffi- 
cient money  for  fire  research. 
Here  (Forest  Research  Council)  is 
an  opportunity  for  industry  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  research  on  problem 
of   vital    interest   to   them".    .    . 


KG   Winners.. 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Greene  County  took  the  $500 
second  -place  award  with  its  efforts 
to  keep  forestry  and  forest  pro- 
tection foremost  in  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants.  Like  Dodge 
County,  Greene  Countians  made  the 
contest  community  property. 

Adults  and  children  alike  work- 
ed side-by-side  to  promote  the 
project.  Utilizing  all  county  news 
faucets  and  all  civic,  veterans 
and  farm  organizations,  they  for- 
mulated a  well-organized  program 
that  incorporated  all  of  its  pop- 
ulation -  then  they  all  worked  to 
make  it  a  success. 


SowsfUll  School.. 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Georgia  mills  where  efficiency 
and  profits  could  be  increased  by 
changing  the  Mill's  layout.  Mal- 
colmalso  discussed  and  ^demonstrat- 
ed sawing  for  grade  and  trouble- 
shooting at  the  small  sawmill. 

Other  speakers  included  Boyd 
Witherow  of  the  Forest  Utilization 
Service,  Asheville,  N.  C.  ,  who 
spoke  on  log  grading;  and  Layton 
H.  Holland  of  Simmonds  Saw  Co., 
McRae,  Ga. ,  who  discussed  saw 
care  and  maintenance. 


Hardwoods.. 

(Continued   from  Page  6) 

Funds  derived  from  this  hard- 
wood eradication  program  are  to  be 
diverted  back  to  the  County  Unit 
conducting  the  project  to  subsi- 
dize county  budgets. 

The  large  volume  of  anticipated 
hardwood  control  work  needed 
throughout  the  state  is  by  far  too 
great  to  be  handled  by  county  unit 
personnel.  Therefore,  the  training 
of  private  contractors  speciali- 
zing in  the  eradication  of  undesir- 
able hardwoods  is  being  encouraged 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually 
taking  over  this  field. 


KEEP  DODGE 
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CLIMAX  OF  SUCCESSFUL  KEEP  GREEN  PROGRAM- -A  special  ceremony  be- 
fore the  Dodge  County  Courthouse  at  Eastman  brought  to  a  close  the 
county'  s  successful  1956  Keep  Green  Program.  Through  a  concentrated 
effort  of  the  Dodge  County  Forestry  Unit  headed  hy  Ranger  J.D.  Beau- 
champ  and  the  constant  cooperation  of  Dodge  populace,  Dodge  county 
walked  off  with  the  $1,000  first  place  award  in  this  year's  Keep 
Georgia  Green  Contest. 


Pest  Damage  Cited.. 


(Continued 

salvage  as  many  valuable  trees  as 
possible.  " 

The  use  of  chemicals  is  not  a  de- 
finite solution  to  the  pestilence 
problem,  he  observed,  "Insects 
and  disease  outbreaks  must  be 
handled  like  wildfire.  Pest  infes- 
tations must  be  detected  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  some 
definite  action  must  be  taken  to 
apply  control  measures.  " 

Greater  demands  for  more  and 
better  forest  management  in  the 
future  will  reduce  insects  and 
disease  occurrences  throughout  the 
state,  he  emphasized.  "Variations 
of  forest  management  are  consider- 
ed the  best  method  of  control.  " 

He  listed  the  factors  which  con- 
tribute most  to  growth  of  insect 
and  disease  destruction  as  being 
drought,  overstocking,  turpentine 
farming,   improper   cutting  and 


from  Page  5) 

fires. 

Earlier,  W.  H.  McComb  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  out- 
lined the  growth  and  development 
of  the  County  Forest  Pest  Committee 
program.  He  traced  its  origin  from 
its  inauguration  last  fall  through 
the  well  -organi  zed,  statewide  pro- 
gram currently  in  effect. 

Purpose  of  the  committees,  he 
explained,  is  to  establish  a  pesti- 
lence reporting  system  to  guard 
against  insect  and  disease  infes- 
tation, to  train  local  citizens 
how  to  combat  insect  and  disease 
plagues  and  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed on  all  modern  control 
measures. 

Other  speakers  at  the  combined 
district  meeting  were  Nelson 
Brightwell,  Agriculture  Extension 
Service,  and  Tom  Brown,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 
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GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Editorial 


Shelter, 
Sustenance,  Strength 

(From  the  Gordon  County  News) 

"Woodman,   spare  that  tree!  area  today,  for  the  trees  grow  ajid 

Touch  not  a  single  bough!  In  youth  replace   themselves  if  given  a 

it  sheltered  me,  and  I'll  protect  chance, 
it  now.  " 


This  sentiment  was  expressed 
by  George  Pope  Morris  back  in  1830. 
"That  tree,  "  in  a  collective 
sense,  did  more  than  shelter 
America  in  her  youth.  It  sustained 
and  gave  her  strength.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  settlers  in  this 
country  the  seemingly  limitless 
forests  have  been  a  primary  re- 
source from  which  the  nation  was 
built. 

In  350  years  twice  as  much  wood 
has  been  removed  as  was  standing 
when  the  first  colonists  landed  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth.  Only  a 
little  over  one-third  of  this  went 
for  useful  purposes,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  lost  to  fire,  insects  and 


The  forest  industries  recognize 
that  the  demands  of  advancing  civil- 
ization are  outdistancing  the 
abilities  of  the  forests  to  renew 
themselves  without  scientific  pro- 
pagation programs.  The  American 
woodsman  is,  therefore,  perpetuat- 
ing "that  tree"  in  acostly  nation- 
wide effort  of  forest  conservation 
which  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  his  business.  In  the  past  25 
years  the  intelligent  action  of 
private  industry,  in  cooperation 
with  government  in  many  instances, 
has  brought  the  rate  of  new  growth 
up  to  approximately  the  rate  of 
removal. 

By  providing  an  endless  supply 
of  trees,  the  American  woodsman  is 


disease.  Yet  forests  still  cover   enabling  America  to  "have  its  cake 
more  than  a  third  of  the  U.  S.  land   and  eat  it  too.  " 


Join  Crusade 
Against  Fire 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal) 

Thousands  of  people  have  never 
seen  forest  fires,  but  they  are 
hearing  about  them.  In  motion  pic- 
tures, in  magazine  articles  and  in 
the  daily  press  they  are  being 
made  aware  of  the  attrition  to  the 
nation's  economy  --  the  tremendous 
losses  that  exceed  the  cost  of 
crime. 

Symbolic  of  an  awakened  national 
consciousness  was  an  extraordinary 
float  in  a  parade  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  ,  the  other  day.  It  depicted  a 
forest  fire  going  full  tilt  in  a 
stand  of  miniature  pines  --  leap- 
ing flames,  smoke  and  the  smell  of 
trees  afire. 

It  told  the  story.  It  impressed 
the  thousands  who  watched  the 
parade.  It  won  adherents  to  the 
cause  by  engendering  a  determina- 
tion to  "stop  this  sort  of  thing". 

When  enough  people  become 
aroused  and  join  the  crusade,  the 
forest  fire  problem  will  have 
been  solved.  The  woods  fire  float 
in  Washington  reflected  a  tighten- 
ing of  lines  to  win  the  battle. 


9*t  M&mo-liom 


Donald  J.  Weddell,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  School  of 
Forestry,  died  May  31  in  an  Athens 
hospita].  He  was  52. 

Dean  Weddell  was  born  in  the 
timberlands  of  upper  Michigan 
where  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Michigan  State  University.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  the 
University,  he  moved  to  Florida 
where  he  was  employed  as  a  nursery- 
man. Shortly  thereafter  he  went  to 
Alabama  as  a  professor  at  Auburn 
University.  He  came  to  Georgia  in 
1939  and  assumed  the  position 
which  he  held  until  his  untimely 
death. 


"*V^ 


Donald  J.  Weddell 


Throughout  his  career  at  the 
forestry  school,  Dean  Weddell  en- 
deared himself  to  his  students  and 
colleagues,  taking  a  leading  part 
in  civic  affairs  and  campus 
activities. 


The  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, foresters  and  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  South  join  in 
extending  their  deepest  sympathy 
to  Dean  Weddell 's  family.  His  in- 
spiring work  will  continue  to  make 
its  mark  on  Georgia  forestry 
through  the  countless  students  he 
helped  to  educate. 
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Gommiuian     Nurseries  Set  Record 
£cancked.        Seedling  Production  Goal 

Gone  P>ia<yiam 


With  shipping  completed  of  the 
more  than  112,000,000  seedlings 
during  the  1955-56  season  and  an 
anticipated  115,000,000  seedling 
production  set  for  1956-57,  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  has 
launched  its  pine  cone  collection 
program.  And,  compared  to  previous 
collections,  this  year's  outlook 
appears  dim. 

Although  Georgia  has  steadily 
maintained  the  lead  in  seedling 
production  throughout  the  South 
with  an  increasingly  high  yield, 
Reforestation  Chief  Sanford  Darby 
pointed  out  this  season's  pine 
cone  crop  is  "very  poor"  . 

"There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
everyone  to  join  forces  to  help 
make  this  year's  program  a  suc- 
cess, "  Darby  emphasized.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  1956  quota  of 
20,500  bushels  is  a  good  deal  low- 
er than  the  66,000  bushels  col- 
lected last  year,  but  the  poor 
quality  of  the  current  crop  will 
enhance  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing superior  type  cones. 

"If  Georgia's  future  refores- 
tation programs  are  to  be  a  suc- 
cess," he  added,  "it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  public  support  our 
program.  "  He  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  Georgians  interested  in 
forest  resources  development  to 
sell  their  cones  to  Georgia  deal- 
ers and  not  to  out-of-state  repre- 
sentatives. 

Seeds  from  pine  cones  collect- 
ed and  sold  to  the  Commission  will 
be  planted  in  the  four  state 
forest  tree  nurseries  and  even- 
tually distributed  to  Georgia 
individuals,  organizations  and 
industries. 

The  Commission's  goal  of 
20,500  bushels  includes  14,000 
bushels  of  Slash  Pine  cones  and 
6,500  bushels  of  Loblolly  Pine 
cones.  Establishment  of  additional 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


An  estimated  record  115  million 
seedlings  is  the  1956-57  production 
goal  for  the  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission's four  forest  tree  seed- 
ling nurseries. 

The  expected  seedling  yield 
again  will  surpass  the  record- 
breaking  production  mark  set  the 
previous  season  and  will  allow 
Georgia  to  retain  the  lead  over 
all  other  state  nurseries  in  the 
South. 

Shipping  of  last  season's  un- 
precedented 112,833,494  seedlings 
was  completed  only  recently. 
Orders  for  the  1956-57  crop  now 
are  being  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Nursery  Department.  Order 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  county 
rangers,  county  agents,  soil  con- 
servationists or  from  the  Com- 
mission's Atlanta  office. 

A  breakdown  of  last  season's 
seedling  distribution  shows  that 
more  than  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop,        representing       53,090,194 


seedlings,  was  shipped  to  private 
individuals.  Private  pulp  and 
paper  forest  industries  received 
more  than  35.53  per  cent  of  the 
total  yield,  or  41,223,050  seed- 
lings. Private  lumber  manufactur- 
ers were  third  with  5.48  per  cent 
or  6,187,300.  Remainder  of  the 
crop  was  distributed  to  private 
clubs  and  associations,  1,994,400; 
private  schools,  641,200;  private 
naval  stores  industries,  3,  915,  400; 
private  and  other  industry  lands, 
2,156,000;  state,  county  and  pub- 
lic lands,  1,620,350;  federal 
government,  1,820,600;  ornamental 
and  demonstration,  179,000;  and 
out  of  state,  6,000. 

Anticipated  production  for  the 
1956-57  season  provides  for 
85,000,000  Slash  Pine  seedlings; 
25,000,000  Loblolly  Pine  seed- 
lings; 1,000,000  Longleaf  Pine; 
800,000  Eastern  White  Pine; 
2,000,000  Arizona  Cypress;  200,000 
Red    Cedar     and    1,000,000    Yellow 


Poplar. 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
FUTURE  TEVlLtil  FOR  GEORGIA'S  HUNGRY  INDUSTRIES—A  portion  of  this 
season's  anticipated  record  115,000,000  seedlings  stand  in  countless 
rows  at  the  state  nursery  at  Davisboro.  Similar  scenes  may  be  seen  at 
the  Commission'  s  other  three  nurseries  at  Dawson vi lie,  Glenwood  and 
Albany. 
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PRIZE-WINNING  SCHOOL  FOREST  INSPECTED- -  Ray  Fulcher,  voc-ag  teacher, 
Ludowici,  points  out  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Ludowici  FFA  school 
forest  which  won  a  cash  award  of  $175  for  the  most  outstanding  school 
forest  in  the  competition.  Observers  are,  (left  to  right),  Wiley  Walker, 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.;  J.B.  Swindell,  FEA  member;  J.  C.  Cato,  school 
principal;    Fulcher;    Edwin  Garrett,    ?<id  Larry  Murray,    FEA    embers. 

Ludowici  FFA  Chapter  Wins 
State  Recognition  In  Forestry 


Ludowici  High  School's  FFA 
Chapter  is  state  winner  in  the 
fourth  annual  Georgia  school 
forestry  program. 

Winners  in  this  year's  competi- 
tion were  announced  recently  by 
W.  J.  Bridges,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
Woodlands  Division  of  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Corporation  of  Savannah, 
and  T.  G.  Walters,  state  supervisor, 
Georgia  Department  of  Vocational 
Agriculture,  co-sponsors  of  the 
program. 

The  Ludowici  chapter  will  re- 
ceive $175  for  outstanding  accom- 
plishments on  its  ten-acre  forest 
and  in  its  classrooms.  Ray  Fulcher, 
chapter  advisor,  will  be  awarded 
$100. 

In  addition  to  the  state  winner, 
other  top  FFA  chapters  were  se- 
lected in  districts  I  and  II. 
llomerville  High  walked  away  with 
first  place  in  District  I,  and 
Berrien  County  High  took  top 
honors  in  District  II. 

Boththe  llomerville  and  Soperton 
FFA  chapters  will  receive  $75,  and 
their  respective  advisors,  Joe 
Brooks  and  H.  H.  Glisson,  will  re- 


ceive $50  each.  Like  amounts  will 
be  awarded  advisors  H.  W.  Patton, 
S.  C.  Drawdy  and  J.  II.  Gordon  at 
Berrien  County,  and  to  J.  G.  Hat- 
cher, advisor  at  Tennille.  All  cash 
prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Union 
Bag  Corporation. 

Ludowici 's  winning  program 
made  full  use  of  its  school  forest, 
including  outstanding  projects  in 
thinning,  hardwood  control,  plant- 
ing and  firebreak  construction. 
The  chapter  also  conducted  tours 
of  all  itsprojects  for  the  school 's 
student  body  and  faculty,  and  for 
interested  local  citizens.  Seed 
traps  were  constructed  and  placed 
at  various  sites  in  the  forest  to 
determine  annual  seed  fall. 

A  fire  barometer  was  designed 
and  built  at  the  school  to  advise 
the  public  of  existing  degrees  of 
fire  danger.  The  barometer  listed 
amount  of  recent  rainfall,  forest 
conditions  and  precautions  to  be 
used  with  fire  each  successive 
day.  The  instrument  was  corrected 
twice  daily  by  Long  County  Ranger 
M.  F.  Futch,  Jr. 


Better  Trees 
Group  Meets 


Plans  to  promote  faster  growth, 
higher  quality  and  increased  pest 
resistance  among  the  half-billion 
trees  planted  annually  in  the 
South  were  discussed  recently  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Tree  Improvement  Committee. 
Leon  Hargreaves,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Cotmussion,  represented  the  Southern 
Group  of  State  Foresters  at  the 
meeting. 

A  special  report  on  the  four- 
year  progress  of  the  Southwide 
Pine  Seed-Source  Study,  a  coopera- 
tive project  involving  industry 
and  state  and  federal  forest 
services  in  14  states,  was  present- 
ed by  P.  C.  Wakeley  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station  at 
Asheville. 

Following  Wakeley' s  report,  the 
group  made  plans  for  their  fourth 
conference  to  be  held  January  8  and 
9  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Dr.  Hargreaves  was  elected  program 
chairman  for  the  occasion. 

The  Southern  Forest  Tree  Im- 
provement Committee  is  made  up  of 
workers  in  the  field  of  forest 
genetics  who  represent  state 
forest  services,  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, the  lumber  industry  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Members 
are  Hargreaves,  Wakeley,  P.  T. 
Lannan,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  ;  T.  E.  Bercaw,  Gaylord 
Container  Corp. ;  George  Able,  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co. 

E.  B.  Price,  South  Carolina 
Forestry  Commission;  Bruce  Zobel, 
Texas  Forestry  Commission;  T.  E. 
Maki,  North  Carolina  State  Forestry 
School;  G.  I.  Garin,  API  Forestry 
School;  C.  M.  Kaufman,  University 
of  Florida;  Southern  Hardwood 
Assn. ;  Keith  Dorman,  Southeastern 
Forest  Experiment  Station;  Floyd 
Cossitt,  U.  S.  Forest  Service; 
E.  G.  Wiesehuegal,  TVA;  G.  H.  Hep- 
ting,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
R.  J.  Kowal ,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
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Products  from  Georgia-grown  for- 
ests are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  lives  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  This 
well-known  fact  is  accentuated  by 
the  Woodberry  Box  Company  at 
Woodberry,  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to 
the  South' s  largest  industry,  the 
Woodberry  plant  is  helping  to  fur- 
nish one  of  man's  basic  needs  -- 
clothing. 

Owned  and  operated  by  Bill  Bud- 
der,  the  firm  produces  textile 
rollers  which  are  shipped  through- 
out the  entire  nation  and  exported 
to  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  American  tradition,  the 
Woodberry  plant  was  derived  from  a 
humblebeginning.lt  was  establish- 
ed shortly  after  World  War  II  to 
manufacture  baskets  for  the  local 
fruit  market.  Production  of  tex- 
tile rollers  was  started  in  1948, 
after  the  company  was  expanded. 

The  firm  also  has  assumed  its 
responsibilities  to  the  Woodberry 
community  and  its  citizens  by  add- 
ing greatly  to  their  economy.  The 
original  six-man  operation  has  ex- 
panded to  employ  40  persons  and 
has  doubled  in  size  many  times  dur- 
ing its  comparatively  brief  exis- 
tance.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  a 
vast  market  for  the  area's  timber 
resources. 

Timber  from  surrounding  Georgia 
counties  is  purchased  by  the  plant 
and  manufactured  into  a  wide 
variety  of  textile  rollers  to  meet 
any  custom  specification.  Its 
major  products  are  loom  beams  and 
shell  rollers,  but  the  company 
will  fill  special  orders  for  al- 
most any  type  textile  roller.  Pro- 
duction at  the  progressive  mill  is 
not  confined  entirely  to  textile 
rollers.  As  a  sideline,  it  pro- 
duces brush  handles  and  some  wood- 
en toy  parts. 

The  mill  purchases  local  stump- 
age  or  logs  delivered  to  its  yard. 
All  species  of  hardwoods  are  ac- 
cepted except  hickory  and  oak,  but 


the  most  desirable  woods  are  black 
gum  and  poplar.  Pine  also  is 
accepted. 

Timber  delivered  to  the  plant  for 
sale  must  be  cut  in  66-inch  leng- 
ths. Pine  and  poplar  logs  under 
five  inches  in  diameter  are  unac- 
ceptable, and  the  minimum  diameter 
for  gum  and  other  miscellaneous 
species  is  eight  inches.  Standard 
prices  paid  for  logs  are  $18  per 
unit  for  poplar  and  pine,  $16  per 
unit  for  gum  and  mixed  species 
bring  $17  per  unit. 

In  manufacturing  textile  rollers 
from  the  raw  timber,  the  logs  are 
first  processed  into  lumber  of  the 
desired  dimensions.-  The  lumber  is 
air  dried  for  a  brief  period,  and 
then  dried  to  a  low  moisture  con- 
tent through  use  of  a  dry  kiln. 
After  drying,  the  wood  is  grooved 
and  glued  around  wooden  or  metal 
cores  to  form  stocks  for  the  turn- 
ing lathes.  Skillful  workers  then 
give  shape  to  rollers  and  pass 
them  through  sanding  machines  for 
a  flawless  finish.  Finally,  the 
rollers  are  painted  and  packed  for 
shipping. 

The  Woodberry  plant  produces  an 
average  of  200  textile  rollers  per 
day  to  supply  the  ever-growing 
world  market.  At  present,  the 
future  of  the  industry  appears 
good  and  the  demand  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply. 


PRE- CONVERTED  LOGS- -The  first  step 
in  the  manufacturing  of  textile  rollers 
is  the  processing  of  logs.  Above  photo 
si iows  logs  ready  for  processing.  Below, 
packaged  textile  rollers  are  inspected 
by  plant  operator  Jerry  Schriber. 
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TEXTILE  ROLLER  TAKES  SHAPE- -Below, 
a  square  stock  of  lumber  is  rounded  in- 
to shape  for  making  the  finished  loom 
beams  by  lathe  operator  Raymond  Rowe. 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Future  Farmers  Attend 
Annual  Forestry  Camp 

Some  70  Future  Farmers  ol 
merica  members  are  a  step  cl 
to  a  career  in  forestry.  A: 

completing  a  week-long  study  in  disease,  thinning,  narvesti 
forest  activities  at  Alexander  measuring,  marketing,  naval  stores 
Stephens  State  Park  near  Crawford-  and  hardwood  control.  They  also 
ville,  the  youths  now  have  the  received  informal,  on- the -scene 
primary   qualifications   to  pre-   experience  in  all  forestry  ac- 


pare   themselves  for  a  role 
Georgia's  leading  industry. 

Sponsored  by  member  mills  of 
Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation 
Association  and  directed  by  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  the 
camp  is  held  annually  for  FFA 
chapter  members  who  have  proved 
their  prowess  in  the  field  of 
forestry.  Each  boy  is  selected  on 
the  merits  of  his  forestry  ability 
and  the  success  of  his  own  special 
forestry  project. 

During  the  week  skilled  state 
and   industrial  foresters   in- 
structed the  boys  in  all  phases 
of  woodland  lore  including  re- 


in  tivities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  forestry 
camp  activities  the  boys  were 
given  a  written  comprehensive  ex- 
amination to  test  the  effects  of 
the  week's  instruction.  Those 
scoring  the  highest  marks  were 
awarded  individual  prizes  as  an 
inducement  for  each  boy  to  do  his 
best.  Pobby  Long  and  Ray  Gilbert 
turned  in  the  best  papers,  scoring 
92  to  tie  for  first  honors.  Each 
received  $11.25  of  a  $22.50  cash 
award  offered  by  the  Georgia 
Forestry  ^ssn.  Charles  Fridges  and 
Wesley  Sanders  tied  for  second 
place  with  91.  They  were  given  a 
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iy  Campers  tum  their  identification  tags 
board  as  a  safety  precaution  before  en- 
nder  Stephens  State  Park  lake. 

attraction,    girls  from  surrounding  coin- 
lests  one  evening  for  dinner  and  a  square 

?y,  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  ,    demonstrates 
ement  borer  for  determining  growth  rate 

i  was  keen  in  the  soft  ball   tournament 

various  camp   units, 
iie  proper  use  of  hand   tools   for   fire 
project  of  the  future  farmers, 
■t  a  chance  to  apply   fire    suppression 
ual  brush  fire. 

•  a  job  well  done  were  offered  by  the 
g  mills.  James  Spires,  SPC'A,  congratu- 
t,  who  tied  Bobby  Long  for  the  top  score 
hi,  as  other  winners  observe, 
i  Washington  pulpvvood  yard  allowed  the 
inowledge  they  gained  at  the  camp  is  ap- 
II'. 


Union  Bag  Awards 
Forestry  Scholarships 


Winners  of  the  three  annual 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation 
forestry  scholarships  were  an- 
nounced recently  by  W.  J.  Bridges, 
head  of  the  company's  Woodlands 
Division.  They  are  Michael  L. 
Bowling  of  Social  Circle  and  Mt. 
Berry,  James  M.  Hall  of  Warner 
Robins  and  William  R.  Woodall  of 
Woodland. 

All  three  scholarships  provide 
for  a  four- year  course  in  forestry 
at  any  recognized  forestry  school 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Each 
winner  will  receive  a  $600  initial 
grant  and  tuition  expenses  up  to 
$1,000  a  year.  The  boys  plan  to 
start  their  forestry  education 
this  fall. 

Michael  L.  Bowling  is  the  17- 
year-old  son  of  J.  B.  Bowling  of 
Social  Circle.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Berry  High  School  and  a  member  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
the  Beta  Club.  While  enrolled  at 
Berry     High     School,      the     future 

(Continued 


forester  was  active  in  the  school's 
student  government  and  was  editor 
of  the  school  newspaper.  During  his 
junior  year  he  won  first  place  in 
the  boys'  essay  contest  in  the 
Seventh  District  literary  com- 
petition. 

James  M.  Hall,  son  of  Marvin 
Lewis  Hall  of  Warner  Robins,  also 
is  17  years  old.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Lanier  High  School  in  Macon, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  liter- 
ary society,  glee  club,  rifle  team, 
radio  club  and  a  sergeant  in  the 
ROTC  program.  He  also  has  been 
active  in  Boy  Scout  work. 

The  third  winner,  William  R. 
Woodall,  is  the  18-year-old  son  of 
James  F.  Woodall  of  Woodland.  He 
graduated  from  Manchester  High 
School  at  Manchester,  Georgia, 
where  he  was  a  member  and  officer 
in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
At  school  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Key  Club,  the  Science  Club,  the  M 
Club  and  the  T  Club.  He  served  as 
on  Page  10) 
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The  Pine  Tree  Speaks 
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An  original  speech  about  forest- 
ry won  Larry  Powell  first  place  in 
the  Southwest  Georgia  Public 
Speaking  Contest  held  May  5  at 
Abrham  Baldwin  Agriculture  Col- 
lege. Larry  is  a  student  at  Colquitt 
High  School   in  Miller  County. 

His  talk,  entitled  "The  Pine 
Tree  Speaks, "  was  a  cleverly  de- 
vised declamation  in  which  a  pine 
tree  talks  to  Larry  while  he  is  on 

a  hunting  trip  with  his  dog,  "Old 

J   1 1 
oe. 

While  walking  through  the 
forest  and  brooding  about  the 
economic  farmland  slump  in  the 
South,  Larry  seems  to  hear  the  pine 
tree  say:  "I  am  the  majestic  pine 
tree;  let  me  help  you  solve  your 
problem;  let  me  work  the  miracle  of 
changing  soil,  water,  sunlight  and 
air  into  a  living,  growing,  money- 
making  crop.  " 


The  tree  tells  him  of  all  the 
products  derived  from  it  and  Larry 
begins  to  think  of  the  facts  he  has 
learned  of  forestry  in  his  voca- 
tional agriculture  classes. 

Then  he  thinks  of  poor  manage- 
ment, woods  fires,  hardwood  and 
pestilence  infestation,  and  all  of 
the  factors  that  tend  to  destroy 
and  cripple  the  valuable  trees. 
While  looking  over  his  neighbor's 
desolate  overcut  forest,  he  real- 
izes the  potential  value  of  trees 
as  a  money  crop  "that  would  not 
fail,  one  that  could  be  depended 
upon  even  in  the  severest  droughts". 

His  talk  ended  in  an  optimistic 
note  in  which  he  urges  his  "fellow 
future  farmers"  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  and  education  in 
forestry  offered  by  the  many 
faucets.  "You,  too,  will  find 
green  gold  growing  in  your  wood- 
lands, "  he  concluded. 
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EXPERT  UTILIZATION  ADVTCE--Rufiis  Page,  forest  util- 
cation  specialist,  points  out  proper  methods  of  timber 
rocessing  at  the  recent  forest  management  demonstration 
1  Gilmer  County. 


DEMONSTRATION  OBSERVERS- -The  above  group  of  Gilmer 
Countians  were  briefed  on  sound  forest  management  prac- 
tices by  Commission  personnel  and  state  forest  experts 
at  the  Gilmer  County  forest  management  demonstration. 
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In  a  move  to  encourage  land- 
owners to  achieve  maximum  growth 
)f  high  grade  hardwoods  and  com- 
nercial  pine,  Ranger  J.  L.  Dover 
)f  the  Gilmer  County  Forestry  Unit 
recently  conducted  a  Forest  Man- 
igement  Demonstration  Day. 

Sponsored  by  the  Keep  Gilmer 
County  Green  Committee,  in  cooper- 
ition  with  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
Ley  Authority,  the  demonstration 
vas  held  on  a  small  forest  owned 
>y  Miss  Ida  Findley.  The  tract  pre- 
viously had  been  marked  by  a  state 
forester  and  cut  according  to  his 
specifications. 

FORESTRY  AND  FARMERS- -Harvey 
Jrown,  of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
issn. ,  explains  how  good  forest 
management  aids  the  landowner  by 
subsidizing  unstable  crops. 


Some  75  forest-minded  persons 
attended  the  one-day  affair  and 
heard  several  forest  experts  ex- 
pound on  the  importance  of  sound 
forest  management  practices. 

Georgia  is  now  on  "  the  thres- 
hold of  a  golden  era"  because  of 
its  increasingly  progressive 
forest  industry,  Harvey  Brown  of 
the  Georgia  Forest  Association, 
told  the  group.  He  pointed  out  that 
good  forest  management  is  aiding 
the  farmer--  "It's  subsidizing  the 
weaker  and  more  unstable  crops 
upon  which  he  must  depend,  "  he  de- 
clared. 

Gilmer  County  Agent  H.  E.  Chas- 
tain  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  sound  management.  "Trees  not 
only  provide  a  monetary  return 
when  harvested  in  the  form  of 
forest  products,"  he  asserted. 
"They  help  to  keep  our  streams 
clear,  they  prevent  floods,  hold 
our  soil  and  protect  it  from  wash- 
ing away.  "  He  urged  Gilmer  Coun- 
tians to  buy  as  many  seedlings  as 
possible  and  plant  them 
efficiently. 

J.  C.  Owens  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  explained  that 
Gilmer  County  is  especially  adapt- 
ed to  forestry  because  of  its  steep 
terrain.  He  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  tree  crops  and  their 
invaluable  returns. 


Seventh  District  Forester 
Frank  Craven  pointed  out  t!ie  value 
of  proper  thinning  activities,  and 
Rufus  Page,  forest  utilization 
specialist,  urged  the  group  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  proper  tim- 
ber processing. 

John  Hinton  concluded  the  pro- 
gram with  a  discussion  of  forest 
management  activities  in  the  TVA. 

Following  the  meeting,  the 
group  feasted  on  a  barbecue  dinner 
prepared  by  Lee  Settel. 


PROPER  THINNING- -Seventh  Dis- 
trict Forester  Frank  Craven  relates 
reasons  for  proper  thinning  prac- 
tices to  forestry -minded  persons  at- 
tending Gilmer  County's  "Forest 
Management  Demonstration  Day." 
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Rangers  In 
The  News 


A  training  school  for  county 
forest  rangers  and  district  office 
personnel  will  be  held  August  27- 
31  at  Rock  Eagle  Camp  in  Putnam 
County. 

The  school  is  designed  to  stress 
recent  innovations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission's  operations.  Those 
attending  will  be  brought  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  methods  devel- 
oped in  the  various  branches  of 
the  organization,  and  each  part- 
icipant will  become  acquinted 
with  the  techniques  and  added 

FIRE  BUGS  BEWARE- -Big  Red  and 
Floppy,  sad- faced  bloodhound  wood 
arsonists  trackers,  were  used  re- 
cently in  Elbert  County  to  apprehend 
lire  bugs  who  deli  lie  rately  set  woods 
fires.  Pictured  with  tbe  bloodhounds 
below  are  Thomas  E.  Shelton,  (left), 
State  Investigator  for  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission,  and  Ranger 
Albert  Mooney. 
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NEW  COMMISSION  HEADQUARTERS-- Rising  from  landscapes  at  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Center  near  Macon  is  the  new  brick  structure  which  will  house 
the  headquarters  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  after  the  Com- 
mission' s  relocation  in  early  fall. 


features  adopted  during  the  past 
year. 

A  large  portion  of  instruction 
will  be  devoted  to  maintenance  and 
operation  of  forest  fire  suppres- 
sion equipment  and  particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  advanc- 
ed management  practices  now 
employed  throughout  the  state. 

In  addition,  Commission  person- 
nel from  the  information  and 
education,  reforestation  and 
administration  departments  will 
outline  their  particular  obje  ct- 
ives  and  acquaint  the  participants 
with  methods  employed  in  carrying 
out  various  programs. 

Past  training  schools  have 
proved  invaluable  to  new  person- 
nel who  never  have  received  large 
group  instruction  since  entering 
the  organization.  It  will  allow 
them  to  gain  first-hand  knowledge, 
and  will  provide  veteran  personnel 
an  opportunity  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  Commission's  progressive 
strides. 

Cuyton  DeLoach,  Director  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  will 
outline  the  over-all  objectives 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  He 
also  will  point  out  particular 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the 
Commission's  various  departments 
together  with  proposed  remedies 
for  overcoming  each  existing 
obstacle. 


Something  new  was  recently  add- 
ed to  the  lawn  of  the  Twiggs  County 
Forestry  Headquarters.  A  miniature 
replica  of  the  county's  100- foot 
forest  fire  lookout  tower  in 
Tarversvillo,  made  of  welded  steel 
rods  and  measuring  seven  and  a 
half  feet  in  height,  was  c  onstruct- 
ed  by  Dan  Hasty,  a  member  of  the 
Twiggs  County  Forestry  Unit.  Hastv 
made  the  eye-catching  fire  tower 
model  in  the  workshop  of  the 
forestry  unit  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Ranger  Harold  Watkins. 


Students  of  the  Camilla  voca- 
tional agriculture  department  re- 
cently received  expert  instruction 
in  tree  harvesting  from  Bill 
Murray,  assistant  district  forest- 
er of  the  second  district. 

Murray  visited  the  school  and 
conducted  a  field  class  on  estimat- 
ing standing  timber.  He  used  a 
stand  of  trees  on  the  school  grounds 
to  demonstrate  proper  techniques. 

Following  the  demonstration,  he 
discussed  importance  of  the  ability 
to  estimate  standing  timber  and 
the  minimum  size  of  trees  to  har- 
vest for  lumber. 
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J.C.  Turner  Succeeds 
Davis  As  I&E  Chief 


James  C.  Turner,  Jr.  has  been 
named  Chief  of  Information  and 
Education  of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  succeeding  Richard 
E.  Davis,  who  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Champ- 
ion  Paper  and  Fibre  Company, 


^ 


«£$T 


Richard  E.  Davis 

according  to  announcement  by 
Guyton  DeLoach,  Commission  Pi  - 
rector.  The  appointment  became 
effective   early  in  July. 

Mr.  Turner,  who  joined  the  Com- 
mission in  1947,  previously 
served  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Fire 
Control.  His  prior  service  with 
the  Commission  included  tenures 
as  Pistrict Forester  at  Washington 
and  as  Chief  of  Forest  Management. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  has  headed  th.3 
information  and  education  depart- 
ment for  the  past  seven  years, 
will  join  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre 
Co.  in  Canton,  N.  C.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  School  of  Forestry 
North  Carolina  State  College,  and 
holds  a  master  of  forestry  degree 
from  Duke  University.  He  also 
studied  journalism  and  advertis- 
ing at  Emory  University. 

Before  joining  the  Commission  in 
1949  as  I  &  E  assistant,  Davis 
was  employed  for  several  years  by 
the  American  Lumber  and  Treating 


Company.  During  his  tenure  of 
office  the  Commission's  public 
relations  and  educational  programs 
have  achieved  unprecedented  suc- 
cess through  cooperation  of  the 
public,  private  industry  and  other 
forest  agencies. 
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Seedlings.. 

(Continued   from  Page  2) 

Changes  in  prices  and  shipping 
dates  have  been  made  for  the  1956- 
57  program,  according  to  a  direc- 
tive issued  by  Commission  Director 
Guyton  DeLoach.  Orders  will  be 
accepted  only  from  June  1  through 
October  1.  No  invoices  will  be 
mailed  to  landowners  and  payment 
in  full  must  accompany  each  order. 

The  following  list  of  species 
with  their  new  prices  per  thousand 
will  be  available  for  sale  during 
the  new  season:  Arizona  Cypress, 
$10;  Eastern  Red  Cedar,  $10;  Lob- 
lolly Pine  $3.50;  Longleaf  Pine, 
$3.50;  Slash  Pine,  $3.50;  Yellow 
Poplar,  $6.50  and  Eastern  White 
Pine,  $6.50.  Minimum  acceptable 
order  for  each  species  is  500 
seedlings. 

Seedlings  transported  by  the 
state  truck  will  be  delivered  to 
the  local  County  Forestry  Unit, 
and  a  charge  of  25  cents  will  be 
payable  for  this  transportation 
service. 


James  C.  Turner,  Jr. 
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Scholarships.. 

(Continued   from  Page  6) 

vice  president  of  his  senior  class 
and  participated  in  varsity  base- 
ball, basketball  and  football.  He 
also  is  active  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
andserved  as  assistant  scoutmaster 
of  his  troop. 

The  three  winners  were  announc- 
ed at  a  recent  meeting  of  Union 
Bag's  scholarship  committee  at  the 
company's  Savannah  plant.  Members 
of  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  are  B.  E.  Allen, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Woodlands 
Division;  D.  J.  Weddell,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Georgia;  Wilbur  DeVall,  head  of 
the  Forestry  School,  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  Clem  Kaufman, 
dean  of  the  Forestry  School  at  the 
Forestry  School  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 


MECHANIZED  HARDWOOD  CONTROL- -Experiments  recently  have  been  con- 
ducted in  Alabama  using  a  helicopter  to  spray  timber  stands  with  an  acid 
concentration  designed  to  eliminate  undesirable  hardwoods.  The  spray 
has  no  apparent  ill  effects  on  healthy  commercial  pines  and  the  initial 
results  have  proved  very  promising. 


0u*   Cove* 

The  annual  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Boys  Forestry  Camp,  held 
this  year  at  Alexander  Stephens 
State  Park,  is  designed  to  inspire 
fores try- minded  youths  to  seek  a  fu- 
ture in  Georgia'  s  outstanding  forest 
industries.  As  the  tiny  seedling 
grows  into  a  sturuy,  healthy,  mature 
tree  through  use  of  proper  forestry 
metliods,  the  youthful  FFA  member  can 
climb  to  his  position  in  forestry  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  he  gains  at 
the  annual    forestry  camp. 

This  forestry  camp  and  numerous 
other  camps  held  throughout  the 
state  for  youth  groups  serve  as 
valuable  training  grounds.  As  a  re- 
sult of  camp  activities,  a  sustained 
forestry  production  for  Georgia  is 
insured  and  the  many  hundreds  of 
campers  discover  a  pathway  to  good 
citizenship. 


Boys  Camp..  Cone  Program 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

fishing  rod  and  hunting  knife, 
respectively,  by  the  Association. 
Third  place  awards  went  to  Larry 
Styles  and  Billy  Leach  who  totaled 
up  identical  marks  of  90.  Their 
prizes  were  a  mechanical  sprayer 
and  a  hunting  knife,  donated  by  the 
Georgia  KraftCo.  Seven  flashlight 
kits  also  were  given  by  Georgia 
Kraft  to  seven  boys  who  scored  89 
to  tie  for  fourth  place. 


Members  of  the  camp  staff  were 
representatives  of  sponsoring 
mills,  personnel  of  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  and  forestry 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Sponsoring  mills  were 
Georgia  Kraft  Co.  ,  Union  Bap  and 
Paper  Corp.,  Gair  Wood  lands,  Inc.  , 
St.  Mary's  Kraft  Corp.  and  Bruns- 
wick Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


(Continued   from  Page  2) 

cone  collection  dealers  again 
will  be  used  this  year,  Darby 
said.  Persons  interested  in'  ob- 
taining dealerships  should  contact 
their  county  forest  ranger  or  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission's 
Atlanta  office. 

Standard  prices  for  cones  are 
for  Slash  Pine,  $1.10  a  bushel  to 
pickers  and  $1.20  a  bushel  to 
dealers;  Loblolly  Pine  cones  will 
bring  $1.35  for  pickers  and  $1.50 
for  dealers. 

Darby  asserted  that  the  current 
poor  pine  cone  crop  points  up  the 
necessity  for  placing  the  suggest- 
ed soil  bank  program  into  effect 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  also 
called  on  FFA  chapters,  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  4-H  Clubs  to  join  with 
Georgia  farmers  and  participate  in 
the  cone  collection  activities. 
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Editorial 

Good  Management  Pays 


(From  the  Macon  Telegraph) 


A  report  from  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  that  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  is  now  growing  as  much 
wood  as  it  is  cutting  is  indeed 
cheering.  Put  we  would  not  grow 
complacent. 

A  survey  hy  the  Southern  Pulp- 
wood  Conservation  Association 
shows  the  productivity  of  the 
forest  lands  of  the  South  is 
rated  at  only  40  per  cent  ca- 
pacity. Properly  managed  tim- 
herland,  says  the  same  associa- 
tion, will  produce  90  per  cent 
of  capacity. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  means 
a  well  managed  tract  of  timber- 
land  can  increase  in  value  $12 
per  acre,  while  the  usual  stand 
increases  only  $4.80  per  acre. 

A  well  managed  tract  of  wood- 
land is  one  which  has  adequate 
fire  protection,  proper  repro- 
duction by  natural  means  or  by 
planting,  and  proper,  or  selec- 


tive cutting. 

The  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion is  doing  an  admirable  job 
in  forest  fire  protection  and 
education  to  bring  our  land- 
holders and  others  into  a  re- 
alization of  the  menace  of 
forest  fires.  The  SPCA ,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
foresters  are  all  doing  a  good 
job  in  teaching  proper  methods 
of  selective  cutting.  Tut  we 
have  not  arrived  at  the  state 
where  we  may  be  complacent  about 
our  good  deeds. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that 
we  of  the  Southland  continue  to 
improve  our  timber  management. 
The  need  for  wood  increases 
every  day.  .  .for  kraft  paper, 
for  construction,  for  furniture, 
for  boxes  and  crates,  for  count- 
less uses,  "e  cannot  afford  to 
be  content  with  our  status  of 
growing  as  much  as  we  are  cut- 
ting, nationwise. 
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Paper   Industry 
Provides  Jobs 
For  Thousands 

(From  the  Rome  News- Tribune) 

Just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Herty,  a  Georgian,  discovered 
whereby  pine  trees  could  pro- 
fitably  be  made  into  paper. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Herty' s 
discovery,  paper  and  pulp  mills 
are  now  one  of  Georgia's 
leading  industries. 

The  mills  not  only  provide 
employment  for  thousands,  but 
also  are  important  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  conservation  of  our 
woodlands. 

Consider  Rome  Kraft  Company, 
for  example.  It  provides  jobs 
for  more  than  half  a  thousand 
persons  in  the  mill  itself.  It 
buys  pulpwood  from  hundreds  of 
farmers  in  North  Georgia  and 
Northeast  Alabama.  And,  adjoin- 
ing the  mill  is  another  factory, 
that  of  Inland  Container  Cor- 
poration, which  makes  packing 
containers  from  the  paperboard 
made  at  Rome  Kraft.  These  boxes 
in  turn,  are  used  to  ship  other 
products  made  right,  in  this 
area. 

The  paper  industry  in  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing  ones 
in  the  South. 

A  new  mill  has  just  been  an- 
nounced for  Augusta.  In  South 
Carolina,  the  state  legislature 
will  meet  in  special  session  to 
enact  a  law  whereby  a  Pritish 
corporation  can  build  a  mill  in 
that  state. 

The  Herty  Foundation  Labora- 
tory is  supported  by  various 
paper  manfacturers.  It  carries 
on  the  research  begun  by  Dr. 
Herty. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the 
laboratory  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Reavis  Sproul 1 ,  a 
native  of  Northwest  Georgia  and 
a  Berry  graduate. 
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Hart,  Rockdale 
Initiate  Forest 
Fsre  Protection 


Installation  of  forestry  pro- 
prams  last  month  in  two  more 
counties  bolstered  Georgia's 
lead  over  the  entire  nation  in 
total  private  and  state  forest- 
land  now  under  organized  fire 
protection. 

Under  joint  plans,  Rockdale 
County  has  teamed-up  with  New- 
ton County  and  Hart  and  Frank- 
lin counties  have  combined, 
thus  raising  to  145  the  number 
of  counties  now  under  the 
vigilant  eyes  of  the  Ceorgia 
Forestry  Commission.  The  two 
counties  added  113,800  acres 
to  that  already  under  surveil- 
lance, bringing  the  total  pro- 
tected area  in  Ceorgia  to 
21,051,262  acres.  Rockdale's 
forest  area  comprises  43,500 
acres  and  Hart  has  70,300  acres 
of  woodlands. 

Ceorgia  long  lias  been  the 
nation's  pace-setter  in  forest 
fire  control  and  has  broadened 
its  lead  steadily  within  the 
past  few  years.  In  1954,  it 
topped  the  other  47  states  with 
137  of  its  159  counties  under 
organized  protection,  /t  that 
time  more  than  20*4  million  of 
its  24  million  acres  of  trees 
was  under  surveillance.  Again 
in  1955,  Ceorgia  added  six  more 
counties  to  its  fire  protection 
program  to  retain  the  lead  and 
raise  its  protected  area  to  in- 
clude 143  counties  comprising 
almost  21  million  acres. 

Today,  only  14  Georgia 
counties  with  a  total  area  of 
less  than  three  million  forest 
acres  remain  without  organized 
forest  fire  protection.  Ultimate 
aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  ex- 
tend its  fire  control  program 
to  incorporate  all  of  the 
state's  159  counties  into  a 
wel 1 -organized  statewide  pro- 
tection plan. 


Georgia  Again  Leads 
South  In  Pulp  Output 


Another  record  pulpwood  pro- 
duction mark  last  year  increased 
Georgia's  already  substantial 
lead  over  all  other  Southern 
states.  According  to  figures  re- 
leased by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Georgia's  total  pulpwood 
output  in  1955  was  3,760,000 
cords--about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  produced  in  all  12  states 
included  in  a  recent  survey. 
Alabama  ranked  second  with  only 
1,929,000  cords. 

Clinch  County  more  than  doubled 
its  1954  production  to  top  all 
other  counties  with  an  unprece- 
dented 324,000  cords.  Only  11 
counties  in  the  entire  12  South- 
ern states  area  managed  to  cut 
more  than  100,000  cords.  And, 
including  Clinch,  four  were  in 
Georgia.  The  other  three  were 
Charlton  with  144,360  cords; 
Wayne  with  110,686  and  Brantley 
with  102,142. 

In  reaching  the  all-time  high 
production  level  Georgia  stepped 
up  its  pulpwood  output  23  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  Al- 
though the  largest  increase  was 
made  in  the  cutting  of  pines, 
hardwood  harvesting  for  pulp- 
wood also  made  substantial  gains. 

Over-all  figures  showed  a  re- 


cord high  of  18  million  cords 
was  cut  in  the  South  during  1955, 
representing  a  10.7  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  year  previous. 
It  also  pointed  out  that  pulp- 
wood production  in  the  South  has 
almost  doubled  since  1947,  and 
is  three  times  greater  than  in 
1940. 

A  total  of  73  pulp  mills  were 
drawing  wood  from  the  South  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  69  of 
which  actually  were  located  in 
Southern  states.  Current  pulping 
capacity  of  these  mills  was  set 
at  34,100  tons  per  day.  Georgia 
and  Florida  are  leaders  in  the 
number  of  mills  by  states  with  a 
combined  total  of  ten  mills. 


The  survey  was  made  by  the 
LI.  S.  Forest  Service  Experiment 
Stations  in  Asheville,  N.C.  ,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Southern  Pulpwood  Con- 
servation Association  in  Atlanta. 


Survey  officials  observed  that 
construction  of  new  mills  plus 
the  expansion  of  present  pulp 
and  paper  mills  can  be  expected 
to  create  new  production  records 
for  years  to  come. 


iiOW  OTHtTt  STATUS  COMPAKfcT)  WITH  GEORGIA'  S  1955  PULPWOOD  OUTPUT 
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VocatiosuU  A<yUcultu>ie  GU*Ue4, 


More  than  ten  Georgia  Voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers 
last  month  attended  a  series 
of  four  statewide  clinics  de- 
signed to  instruct  them  in  the 
latest       phases       of      forestry. 

The  clinics  were  sponsored 
by  the  Trust  Company  of  Geor- 
gia's $50,000  program  to  pro- 
mote development  of  the  state's 
forest  resources.  They  were 
held  at  Athens,  Carrollton, 
Vienna  and  Swainsboro. 

Under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education, 
the  week-long  courses  were  con- 
ducted by  J.  Reid  Parker  of  the 
University  of  Georgia's  School 
of  Forestry,  Edward  Kreis, 
vocational  forester,  and  Dr. 
"'.  R.  Prown  of  the  University 
of  Georgia's  College  of  Educa- 
tion. Kreis  has  been  appointed 
by  the  State  Poard  of  Education 
as  full-time  forester  in  the 
trust  company's  long- range 
plan.  His  duties  include  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  for- 
estry instruction  in  Georgia's 
vocational  agriculture  high 
school    programs. 

During  the  clinics  the 
teachers     received     instruction 

A  BIG  CROP- -Ed  Kreis,  left,  vo- 
cational forester,  State  Dept.  of 
Education,  watches  as  M.  C.  Berry, 
voc  ag  instructor  at  Western  High, 
and  E.IV1.  Brown  of  East  Coweta 
practice  using  calipers  at  the 
Carrollton  clinic. 


from  expert  foresters  from  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  Geor- 
gia's School  of  Forestry.  James 
Turner,  chief  of  information 
and  education  for  the  Commis- 
sion, spoke  on  fire  control 
measures.  He  especially  stressed 
methods  of  suppressing  and 
preventing  forest  fires  and  the 
characteristics  of  fire  and 
combustion.  He  also  demonstrat- 
ed and  outlined  specific  prob- 
lems  and   future   plans. 


Julian  Reeves  and  T.  8. 
Hankinson,  also  of  the  Com- 
mission, held  discussions  and 
demonstrations  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  hardwood  control 
and  cutting  practices.  Other 
instructors  included  Dr.  Brown, 
Kreis,  John  Cooper  and  Dr. 
I  awrence  ^alker. 

The  clinics  were  offered  in 
an  effort  to  expand  forestry 
instruction       in      Georgia     high 

(Continued  on  Page    10 J 


VOC  AG  TEACHERS  STUDY  FORESTRY- -High  school  voc  ag  teachen 
see  a  demonstration,  above,  of  fire  suppression  equipment.  Be- 
low, T. B.  Hankinson,  left,  Management  Field  Assistant,  points 
out  qualities  of  a  good  pine  tree  to  T. C.  Cliett,  Alamo,  John 
Bolton,    rtaynesboro,    and  M.L.   Logue  of  Gibson. 


Forestry  plus   fairs  equals  statewide  attraction  again  this  fall. 

Two  Future  Foresters 
Win  Gair  Scholarships 


Two  University  of  Georgia  For- 
estry School  scholarships  re- 
cently were  awarded  to  a  pair  of 
outstanding  students  who  have 
shown  aptitudes  and  desires  for 
careers  in  forestry.  They  are 
Bill  E.  Patterson  of  Metter  and 
Daniel  N.  Crumpton  of  Claxton. 

Young  Patterson,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Metter  High  School ,  was 
awarded  the  $2,000  annual  Gair 
Wood  lands  Corp.  forestry  scholar- 
ship. It  provides  payment  of 
$500  a  year  for  the  four-year 
study  course. 

The  future  forester  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.A.  Patterson 
of  Metter.  While  in  school  he 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  all 
student  activities,  including 
the  Student  Council,  Peta  Club, 
4-H  Club,  FFA  Chapter,  Dramatic 
Club,  Science  Club  and  Key  Club. 
He  also  was  active  in  sports  as 
a  member  of  the  school's  track 
and  football  teams. 

Selection  lor  the  award  was 
made  in  Savannah  by  the  final 
awards  committee  composed  of 
Archie  E.  Patterson,  acting  dean 
of  the  University  of  Georgia's 
Forestry  School;  Leon  Hargreaves, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Georgia    Forestry   Commission; 


Henry  J.  Malsberger,  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pulpwood 
Conservation  Assn.  and  E.  D. 
Martin,  forester  fbr  Gair  Wood- 
land Corp.  Patterson  was  selected 
from  a  group  of  six  outstanding 
high  school  candidates  after 
thorough  examinations  and  inter- 
views by  the  awards  committee. 

Daniel  Crumpton,  now  a  junior 
at  the  University  of  Georgia 
Forestry  School,  was  awarded 
the  annual  $500  Rayonier  Scholar- 
ship to  continue  his  studies  in 
forestry.  He  was  selected  from 
among  all  junior  forestry  stu- 
dents at  the  school  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty.  The 
Rayonier  Scholarship  is  given 
each  year  to  a  forestry  student 
in  his  junior  year  on  the  basis 
of  leadership,  scholarship  and 
personal  integrity. 

Crumpton,  son  of  Elder  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Crumpton  of  Claxton, 
has  been  active  in  all  forestry 
activities  at  the  university.  He 
has  served  as  both  secretary  and 
vice  president  of  the  Forestry 
Club  and  recently  was  named 
president.  He  is  a  member  of 
Xi  Sigma  Pi,  national  honorary 
forestry  fraternity,  and  Alpha 
Zeta,  agriculture  honor  organi- 
zation. 


Outstanding  examples  of  Geor- 
gia production  will  be  displayed 
this  fall  at  fairs  all  over  the 
state.  And,  highlighting  each  of 
the  more  than  95  gala  affairs 
will  be  exhibits  representing 
Georgia's  leading  product-trees. 

Each  year  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission  hits  the  sawdust 
trail  with  attractive  displays 
to  point  up  the  importance  of 
forestry  in  Georgia  and  to  re- 
late timely  messages  offered  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  for- 
est products.  In  keeping  with 
the  gay,  colorful  atmosphere  of 
the  midways,  the  exhibits  are 
bright  and  eye-catching.  Ela- 
borate designs  and  ingenious 
flashing  lights  adorn  them,  and 
large  crowds  are  attracted  wher- 
ever they  are  shown. 

Designed  and  built  by  the  Com- 
mission's Information  and  Ed- 
ucation Department,  the  exhibits 
are  displayed  at  the  fairs  an- 
nually. They  are  rotated  so  that 
a  different  exhibit  is  shown 
each  year.  Several  entirely  new 
displays  are  constructed  each 
season  to  replace  those  damaged 
or  outmoded  during  the  showings. 

Among  the  most  popular  exhi- 
bits are  those  pointing  up  Geor- 
gia's number  one  forestry  prob- 
lem—improper cutting  practices. 
Using  a  series  of  giant-size 
picture  slides,  automatic  flash- 
ing lights  illuminate  three 
separate  picture  sequents  on  the 
display,  showing  causes  and  ef- 
fects, remedies  and  benefits 
derived  from  proper  cutting  prac- 
tices. The  exhibits  are  localized 
by  a  color  map  showing  how  the 
local  county's  cutting  practices 
compare"with  neighboring  counties. 
Other  displays  stress  fire  pre- 
vention, and  still  others  u$e 
the  ever-popular  Smokey  Rear  to 
put  across  their  forestry  mes- 
sage. 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Wahsega,  Valdosta,  Laura  Walker, 
Sites  Of  4-H  Forestry  Camps 


The  annual  4-H  forestry  camps 
this  year  helped  more  than  300 
forestry-minded  teen-age  boys 
and  girls  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  practical  woodland 
lore.  Sponorsed  by  Union  Bag 
and  paper  Corp. ,  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. ,  and 
American  Turpentine  Farmers 
Assn.  ,  the  three  camps  were 
held  at  Laura  S.  V'alker  State 
Park,  Camp  ^'ahsega  and  Valdosta. 

The  week -long  outings  were 
held  each  month  consecutively 
from  June  through  August.  At 
Laura  Walker  and  Camp  Wahsega, 
the  participants  received  valu- 
able instruction  in  sound  forest 
practices,   including  fire  con- 


trol, tree  indentification, 
hardwood  control,  use  and  care 
of  saws,  reforestation,  thinning, 
forest  insects  and  diseases, 
mensuration  and  harvesting  and 
marketing.  The  Valdosta  camp  dealt 
exclusively  with  gum  and  turpen- 
tine forestry. 

Each  of  the  100  youngsters 
attending  the  camps  earned  the 
right  to  participate  through 
previous  work  accomplished  in 
individual  forestry  projects. 
While  at  the  camps  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
more  detailed  insight  into  pro- 
fessional forestry  activities 
from  expert  foresters.  They  al- 


so gained  practical  experience 
by  applying  the  camp  instruction 

while  on  field  trips  into  the 

forests. 

All  three  camp  sites  were 
chosen  because  of  their  lo- 
cation, in  an  attempt  to  give 
every  Georgia  4-H'  er  interested  in 
forestry  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend. The  Laura  V'alker  camp  at- 
tracted girls  and  boys  from  South 
Georgia  and  the  Camp  Wahsega 
outing  catered  to  North  Georgia 
youths.  The  Valdosta  camp,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  turpentine 
area,  was  attended  by  a  select 
group  of  campers  interested  in  gum 
and  turpentine  forestry. 

Special  tours  through  wood- 
usin  g  industries  and  experiment- 
al forest  projects  were  added 
highlights  during  the  camps,  as 
well  as  various  recreational 
and  sports  competitions. 

Camp  instructors  were  expert 
foresters  from  the  Southern 
Pulpwood  Conservation  Assn., 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corp.  and 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission. 

1.  Tal  Arnette,  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  ,  cxa 
how  forestry  products  are  measured. 

2.  Wayne  County  Agent  Harry  Hutcheson  , 
4-H' er  proixjr  seedling  planting  methods, 

;{.   Tree  growth  rate  determination  is  sno 
Larry  Torrance,  Coffee  County  Agent. 
4.  insect  damage  ol  pine  tree  is  checked  bj 
Cowart,  Long  County  Agent,  and  4-H  member. 
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Seven  Pi&mated 
f/n  GamsnidAiost 

In  keeping  with  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission's  policy  of 
promotions,  Director  Guyton 
DeLoach  recently  announced  that 
several  persons  have  been  advanced 
to  higher  positions. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Hargeaves,  Jr.,  who 
previously  was  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  is  now  serving  as  As- 
sistantDirector  of  the  Commission. 

James  C.  Turner,  Jr.,  has  assumed 
the  position  of  Chief  of  Infor- 
mation and  Education,  replacing 
R.  E.  Davis  who  has  resigned. 

Turner  Barber,  former  district 
forester  of  Ocmulgee  District, 
has  been  appointed  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Fire  Control. 
James  Reid,  formally  acting  as 
Assistant  District  Forester  at 
Ocmulgee,  has  been  promoted  to 
replace  Barber  as  District  For- 
ester. 

Julian  Beeves  has  been  elevated 
from  Assistant  District  Forester, 
Management,  to  Forest  Management 
Field  Assistant. 

Druid  N.  Preston  has  moved  up 
from  Banger  of  Newton  County  to 
Assistant  District  Forester, 
Management,  at  Newnan  District 
Office. 

At  the  Atlanta  Office,  James  N. 
Parkman,  Jr.  ,  has  been  promoted  to 
Administration  Assistant. 


Top  Winners  Announced 
In  Home  Project  Contest 


Bobby  Cone,  Soperton  FFA  Chap- 
ter member,  won  first  place  in  the 
annual  Boys  Home  Project  Contest. 
Frank  Senkbiel  of  Sylvester  took 
second  place  and  Alfred  White  of 
Appling  County  placed  third.  The 
contest  is  sponsored  jointly  by 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.  and  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

For  winning  first  place  honors, 
Cone  will  receive  a  $100  cash 
award  to  defray  expenses  to  the 
National  FFA  convention  to  be 
held  this  fall  in  Kansas  City. 
Senkbiel  and  White  will  receive 
$50  and  $25  respectively. 

The  Soperton  youth,  who  plans  to 
study  forestry  in  college,  engag- 
ed in  several  outstanding  projects 
to  walk  off  with  top  honors  in  the 
statewide  competition.  Among 
them  were  the  planting  of  11,400 
seedlings  on  his  13-acre  tract, 
helping  Union  Bag  Forester  Tom 
Glass  to  mark  for  thinning  three 
acres  of  pulpwood,  cupping  80 
trees  for  naval  stores,  building 


3,703  yards  of  firebreaks  with  a 
tractor  and  harrow,  prunning  two 
acres,  erecting  signs  on  all  plots 
controlling  all  undesirable  hard- 
woods on  the  area  and  marking 
boundaries  all  around  the  pro- 
ject. He  also  made  a  Biltmore 
stick,  a  fire  rake  and  a  fire  flap. 
The  contest  judges  were  especially 
impressed  withoone'  s  knowledge  of 
general  forestry. 

Senkbiel 's  activities  on  his  12- 
acre  project  included  planting 
6,000  seedlings,  thinning  of  three 
acres  for  fence  posts,  building 
416  yards  of  firebreaks  and  the 
poisoning  of  undesirable  hard- 
woods on  two  and  a  half  acres.  In 
addition,  he  made  a  tree  indent i- 
fication  notebook  and  performed 
outstanding  work  in  the  Sylvester 
School  forest. 

Third  place  winner  White  plant- 
ed 7,200  seedlings,  non-commer- 
cial ly  thinned  and  pruned  a  large 
acreage  and  carried  out  several 
other  interesting  projects. 
(Contihued  on  Page   10) 


OBSEUVATION  OF  WINNING  PROJECT- -Bobby  Cone,  left,  Soperton  nigh 
FFA  member,  points  out  an  interesting  phase  of  his  state  winning  nome 
project  to  (left  to  right)  H.  II.  Glisson,  Soperton  FFA  Advisor;  J.  VV. 
Gnann,  Union  Bag  District  Forester,  and  R.U.  Tift,  Union  Bag  Conserva- 
tion forester. 


HORSEPOWER  FORESTRY --Logging  activities  in  steep  terrain  some- 
times prevents  use  ol  machinery.  On  a  woodland  tract  in  Muscogee 
County,  horses  are  used  to  drag  telled  trees  down  to  level  ground. 
In  photo  above,  a  prepared  log  is  starting  its  trip  downward  alter 
all  branches  and  snags  have  been  removed. 

Muscogee  County  Loggers  Use 
Proper  Timber  Cutting  Methods 


A  good  example  of  proper  timber 
cutting  practices  can  be  seen  at  a 
large  tract  of  woodland  in  north- 
ern Muscogee  County. 

Located  near  Whitesville  and 
Williams  road  and  owned  by  J.  W. 
iilackmon,  the  trees  are  being 
harvested  by  loggers  of  the  Alex- 
ander Lumber  Company  according  to 
recommended  specifications  set  by 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission. 

In  line  with  the  Commission's 
forest  management  program,  more 
than  a  half  million  board  feet  of 
Blackmon's  timber  was  marked  for 
cutting  some  months  ago  under  the 
supervision  of  Muscogee  Forester 
Floyd  Cook.  The  marking  service  is 
offered  free  to  private  landown- 
ers to  encourage  selective  cutt- 
ing. However,  to  insure  that 
proper  harvesting  is  completed 
after  marking,  landowners  are 
required  to  post  a  deposit  of  50 
cents  per  thousand  board  feet  of 
saw  timber  and  13  cents  a  cord  for 
pulpwood.   If  cutting  is  done 


according  to  the  Commission's 
markings,  the  landowner's  deposit 
is  returned. 

At  present,  the  loggers  are 
completing  the  last  phase  of  the 
selective  cutting  activity  at  the 
Muscogee  tract.  Timber  marked  by 
the  Commission  for  cutting  includ- 
ed 465,000  board  feet  of  pine, 
7,692  of  yellow  poplar  and  3,500 
of  gum. 

Ranger  Cook  explained  that  after 
the  saw  logs  are  cut  out,  the  re- 
maining tree  tops  usually  furnish 
from  one  to  two  pulpwood- size 
logs.  Harvesting  these  not  only 
increases  the  landowner's  return, 
he  added,  it  also  protects  the  re- 
maining stand  from  harmful  in- 
sects which  thrive  and  multiply 
in  the  tops. 

He  also  pointed  out  following 
logging  operations  with  pulpwood 
harvesting  helps  reduce  flammable 
material  left  behind  on  the  forest 
floor. 


Barrow  Receives  Land 
Grant  For  Development 
Of  Forest  Resources 

Barrow  County  has  received  the 
first  tract  of  land  donated  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  through  a 
$50,000  appropriation  offered  by 
The  Trust  Company  of  Georgia  for 
development  of  the  state's  forest 
resources.  The  18-acre  tract  is 
located  two  miles  from  Winder  on 
the  edge  of  Ft.   Yargo  State  Park. 

Formerly  owned  by  the  Peoples 
Bank  of  Winder,  the  land  was  deed- 
ed by  the  bank  to  the  Barrow  County 
Board  of  Education  after  the 
state  board  rendered  a  $250  check 
as  a  down  payment.  After  donating 
the  land,  the  bank  presented  the 
check  to  the  Winder  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  to  be 
used  in  development  of  a  forest 
project. 

In  deeding  the  tract  to  the 
school  board,  the  bank  specified 
the  land  should  be  used  for  forest- 
ry instruction  in  vocational  agri- 
culture. All  proceeds  that  may  be 
derived  from  it  must  be  used  to 
further  vocational  agriculture 
education  in  the  school. 

This  initial  land  grant  is  the 
first  step  in  a  long-range  pro- 
gram established  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Trust  Company  of 
Georgia.  With  the  $50,000  appro- 
priation, the  board  plans  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  to  pro- 
mote forestry  and  development  of 
Georgia  forest  resources.  A  por- 
tion of  the  funds  will  be  contri- 
buted to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  employment  of  a  full-time 
forester  to  serve  on  the  State 
Supervisory  Staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Agricul- 
tural Education.  The  forester  will 
be  responsible  for  planning, 
direction  and  supervision  of 
forestry  instruction  in  the 
state's  vocational  agriculture 
high  schools. 

A  second  portion  of  the  funds 
will  be  given  to  the  University  of 
Georgia  Forestry  School  to  con- 
duct   summer    schools    in    forestry 

(Continued  on  Page    10) 
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Rangers  In     Jfc 
The  News 


The  Georgia  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation recently  adopted  a  re- 
solution in  tribute  to  the  late 
Donald  J.  ^'eddell,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Georgia's  School 
of  Forestry. 

Entered  into  the  forestry 
group's  permanent  minutes,  the 
memorial  expressed  the  associa- 
tion's sympathy  over  Dean 
W'eddell's  death  and  praised 
him  as  ''a  useful  citizen,  a 
pood  and  loyal  friend  and  an 
honest  counsel . ' 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Georgia  Press  ''as  a  mark  of 
our  respect' '  and  a  second  copy 
was  forwarded  to  the  dean's 
family  ''in  expression  of  our 
deepest  sympathy.' 


TOWERMAN  HONORED- -Prior  to  the  retirement  of  82-year-old  towerman 
Joseph  Lowery,  (seated  at  table  head),  the  Commission's  Seventh  District 
personnel  honored  him  at  a  dinner  party. 


Joseph  C.  Lowery  is  going  to 
retire.  After  18years  continuous 
service  atop  the  Hermitage  Tower 
in  Floyd  County,  the  82-year-old 
towerman  is  calling  it  quits. 
He  finally  admits  the  effort  of 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  100- 
foot  tower  three  times  a  day  is 
too  much  for  his  aging  limbs. 

Lowery  started  his  lonely 
vigil  in  1938,  when  he  was  64, 
at  a  salary  of  $20  a  month.  He 


INVESTIGATOR  ATTENDS  POLICE  INSTITUTE- -John  R.  Gore,  (left), 
Chief  Investigator  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  chats 
with  Colonel  David  A.  McCandless,  Director,  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute, Louisville,  Ky. ,  while  Mr.  Gore  was  attending  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  recently. 


was  hired  by  former  Floyd  County 
Ranger  George  w.  Foggs  who  pre- 
ceded him  into  retirement  last 
year  at  the  age  of  67.  Since 
joining  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  the  veteran  tower- 
man has  made  19,710  trips  up  the 
spiraling  steps 

During  his  tenure  as  a  fire 
spotter,  Lowery  was  stationed  in 
the  only  .wooden  tower  now  in 
existence  in- Georgia.  All  others 
have  been  replaced  by  modern 
steel  sentinels.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  bowery's  retirement,  the 
Commission  is  planning  to  retire 
the  ancient  landmark  in  which 
the  sharpeyed  old  gentleman  has 
served.  A  new  steel  Hermitage 
Tower  will  rise  above  the  Floyd 
County  forests  to  relieve  the 
weakening  wooden  one. 

At  a  special  dinner  party  in 
a  Rome  restaurant,  members  of 
the  Seventh  District  paid  tri- 
bute to  Lowery  and  his  long 
service.  They  presented  him  with 
an  inscribed  gold  watch.  Asked 
if  there  was  anything  he  wanted 
before  retiring  from  service, 
Lowery  replied  that  his  only 
wish  was  to  remain  on  duty  long 
enough  to  serve  in  the  new  tower. 
He  got  his  wish.  He  will  remain 
on  duty  long  enough  to  move  in- 
to the  steel  fire  tower  before 
leaving  to  spend  the  rest  ol  his 
years  with  his  wife,  Annie,  and 
their  two  children. 
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Athletic  6 Ld 

JloJJsi  Ganvp> 
9h  rf-ateUly 


Some  180  Atlanta  youngsters 
this  summer  will  get  their  first 
glimpse  of  behind-the-scene  ac- 
tivities surrounding  Georgia's 
fabulous  forestry  industry.  It's 
all  part  of  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Atlanta  Athletic  Club. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sam 
Martin,  Gainesville  assistant 
district  forester  in  charge  of 
management,  three  separate 
groups  of  pre -teenage  boys  and 
girls  will  participate  in  the 
day  camp  activities  between  the 
first  of  June  and  Middle  of 
August.  The  three  camps  are 
divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  portion  will  be  held  at 
Eastlake  Country  Club  and  the 
second  at  Franklin  Lake  at  Pine 
Mountain  State  Park. 

During  the  three  day  encamp- 
ment at  Franklin  La'-e  the  younp 
campers  will  learn  interesting 
woodsmanship  practices  as  well 
as  useful  facts  about  forestry. 
They  will  visit  the  Harris 
County  Forestry  Unit  where 
Ranger  Edwin  Marsh  wil 1  give  the 
city-bred  youngsters  a  ''Smokey 
Fear's  eyeview'  of  how  a  Geor- 
gia Forestry  Commission  county 
unit  operates.  In  addition  to  a 
general  tour  of  unit  facilities, 
the  summer  campers  will  learn 
fire-fighting  techniques  and 
use  of  fire  suppression  equip- 
ment. They  also  will  climb  the 
fire  tower  and  get  on -the -scene 
experience  in  fire  detection. 

ATLANTA  ATHLETIC  CLUB  FORESTRY 
CAMPS-- In  top  photo  at  right,  Sam 
Martin,  assistant  district  manage- 
ment forester,  Gainesville,  shows 
Smokey  Bear*  s  fire  prevention  pos- 
ters to  young  day  caits>ers  ;>.t  East 
Lake  Country  Club.  Bottom  rignt 
photo  shows  Martin  conducting  the 
group  on  a  tree  identification 
field  tour. 


New  Tourist  Attraction  Found 
In  Chipley  Callaway  Tree  Farm 


The  Callaway  Tree  Farm  near 
Chipley,  one  of  the  South' s  newest 
and  most  picturesque  tourist  at- 
tractions, is  being  illustrated 
in  an  oil  painted,  full-page, 
color  advertisement  appearing  in 
several  national  magazines  and 
sponsored  by  the  Sinclair  Oil 
Corporation. 

The  attention  of  millions  of 
readers  and  future  "vacationers" 
will  be  drawn  toward  the  attrac- 
tive ad  entitled  "America's  Tree 
Farms  .  .A  Great,  Green  Glory  to 
See.  ."  located  in  such  publica- 
tions as  Time,  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report,  National  Grange 
Monthly,  Natural  History  Magazine, 
Saturday  Review  and  National 
Geographic. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  oil 
company  in  sponsoring  the  adver- 
tisement to  promote  the  more  wide- 
spread enjoyment  of  America's 
woodlands  and  the  growing  move- 
ment dedicated  to  good  forestry 
and  the  American  Tree  Farm  System. 

A  more  and  more  familiar  sight 
to  travelers  is  the  green  and 
white  Tree  Farm  sign  along  the 
nation's  highways  which  indicate 
that  trees  are  grown  as  a  renew- 
able crop  on  privately  owned 
lands,  large  and  small.  They  are 
also  evidence  that  water,  soil  and 
recreational  acres  are  being  con- 
served for  the  future.  Georgia 
leads  all  other  states  in  Tree 
Farm  acreage. 


Voc  Ag  Clinic.  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
schools.  It  is  believed  that 
after  taking  part  in  the  courses, 
the  teachers  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  offer  forestry  in- 
struction to  their  high  school 
classes  and  to  farmers  who  need 
help  with  woodland  management 
problems. 

Each  of  the  four  clinics  con- 
sisted of  classroom  instruction 
and  field  trips.  Some  of  the 
problems  discussed  included  re- 
forestation, fire  control, 
thinning,  disease  and  insect 
control,  estimating  standing 
timber  and  harvesting. 

Project  lO insteAA,. . 

(Continued    from  Page  6) 

The  three  winners  accredited 
their  FFA  advisors  with  the  aid 
through  guidance  and  inspection 
that  helped  them  place  in  the  com- 
petition. Advisors  of  the  winning 
youths  are  H.  H.  Glisson,  Soperton; 
W.  L.  Tomlinson,  Sylvester  and. 
A.  R.  Tuten,  Appling  County. 

Judges  were  Union  Bag  employees 
John  Gnann,  district  forester, 
Land  Dept.  ;  Bob  Tift,  conservation 
forester,  Conservation  Dept.  and 
Al  Davenport,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Conservation  Dept.  All 
prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Union 
Bag  and  Paper  Corporation. 
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Georgia's  ever- increasing  moun- 
tain of  pulpwood  harvested  eacli 
year  continues  to  soar  to  new 
heights.  Last  year,  Georgia  for- 
ests provided  3,760,000  cords  of 
pulpwood  to  continue  its  record- 
setting  pace  in  the  South'  s  unpre- 
cedented  pulpwood  production 
climb.  Current  estimates  indicate 
the  continuing  paper  shortage, 
plus  forecasts  in  many  quarters 
that  if  present  trends  prevail, 
the  demand  for  pulpwood  will  dou- 
ble by    1975. 


Barrow  Grant.. 

(Continued   from  Page  7) 
for  Georgia  vocational  agriculture 
teachers. 

Half  of  the  initial  grant  will 
be  contributed  toward  purchase  of 
100  tracts  of  10  tol5-acre  forest- 
lands.  These  tracts  will  be  deed- 
ed to  100  state  high  schools  hav- 
ing vocational  agriculture  train- 
ing facilities.  The  land  must  be 
used  to  demonstrate  forestry 
methods  and  practices  or  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  school  forestry, 
nature  and  conservation  purposes. 

Contributions  of  the  trust  com- 
pany at  $250  per  tract  will  be 
conditioned  in  each  case  on  the 
remaining  funds  required  to  pur- 
chase each  tract  secured  locally. 


SMOKEY  VISITS  TOBACCOLAND- - 
Personnel  of  the  Second  District 
Office  in  Camilla  entered  a  float 
designed  to  help  prevent  forest 
fires  in  the  recent  Tift  County 
Tobacco  Festival  parade,  (photo 
at  top).  More  than  25,000  persons 
witnessed  the  event.  The  Tifton 
area  realizes  from  ten  to  twelve 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Above  photo  shows  the  attractive 
new  Sixth  District  Forestry  Head- 
quarters located  near  Milledge- 
ville.  Many  similar  modern  struc- 
tures are  being  built  throughout 
the  state  to  replace  outmoded, 
inadequate  existing  ones. 
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GOLDEN    ANNIVERSARY 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 

Editorial 

50  Years  Of  Progress 


It  takes  a  lot  of  know-how  to 
stay  in  business  50  years.  Put, 
it  takes  a  lot  more  than  know- 
how  to  take  an  obscure  idea  and 
mold  it  for  half  a  century  into 
a  solid,  realistic  institution 
with  enough  foresight  to  keep 
a  jump  ahead  of  the  future. 
Throughout  50  long  years,  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  School  of 
Forestry  has  proved  to  be  such 
an  institution. 

In  1905  Ceorge  Peabody  do- 
nated funds  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  for  initiating  a 
forestry  program.  A  year  later, 
a  forestry  school  bearing  his 
name  was  organized  on  the 
University's  campus.  Thus,  the 
vision  of  educating  and  inspir- 
ing young  men  to  strive  toward 
perpetuating  Georgia's  dimin- 
ishing forests  began  to  take 
shape. 


Like  all  progressive  ideas, 
the  infant  Forestry  School  was 
confronted  with  the  cold 
barriers  of  reality.  Forestry 
still  was  something  new  at  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
landowners  felled  their  trees 
at  will  for  planting,  for 
building  and  for  fuel.  They 
greedily  sold  timber  rights  to 
vast  lumber  industries  which 
moved  down  from  the  North  and 
denuded  the  land.  Trees  were 
abundant  and  their  very  abund- 
ance reduced  their  value. 

Put,  the  Forestry  School  en- 
dured. Although  it  was  little 
more  than  an  idea  for  the 
next  decade,  dedicated  men—to- 
gether with  a  handful  of  inter- 
ested students--  nurtured  the 
idea  carefully.  In  time,  for- 
rest  products  manufacturers 
realized    a   vast   potential 
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wealth  was  ingrained  in 
Georgia's  squandered  forest- 
lands  due  to  the  climate  and 
extended  growing  season.  New 
wood  products  were  discovered 
and  permanent  forest  industries 
began  to  move  into  the  area, 
landowners  gained  a  new  respect 
for  the  woodlands  they  pre- 
viously regarded  with  disin- 
terest. The  value  of  trees  rose 
sharply.  A  pressing  demand  for 
graduate  foresters  to  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of 
forest  production  also  rose. 
Industries,  landowners  and 
the  state  looked  with  a  new  re- 
spect toward  the  Forestry 
School . 

The  School  has  anticipated 
and  met  future  forestry  needs 
by  maintaining  an  active  robe 
in  forest  activities  and  re- 
search. Its  graduates  have  con- 
tinued to  contribute  important 
advancements  to  the  state  and 
the  nation.  More  than  half  of 
its  total  graduates  remain  in 
Georgia  to  work  with  industrial 
and  state  agencies.  The  remain- 
der are  employed  in  forests  all 
over  the  nation  and  the  world. 

On  the  eve  _  of  its  fiftieth 
birthday,  foresters  all  over 
Georgia  and  the  nation  are  pre- 
paring to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Forestry  School  for  its  long 
service  and  dedication  to  for- 
estry. Put,  perhaps  the  School's 
finest  tribute  is  its  hundreds 
of  graduates  and  the  work  they 
have  accomplished. 

Qwi  Cove* 

September  begins  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  George  Foster  Pea- 
body school  of  Forestry's  gold- 
en anniversary.  Since  the  Uni- 
versity arch  is  such  a  familiar 
sight  to  Georgia  forestry  alumni 
and  students,  it  will  be  seen 
throughout  the  year  in  the  form 
of  decals  and  stickers  to  remind 
everyone  of  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. 
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From  Then  .  .  .  'Til  Now 


History  Of  Peabody  Forestry  School 


j*  handful  of  students  inter- 
ested in . a  new  and  little-known 
profession  gathered  together  in 
a  modest  little  house  in  1906  in 
Athens,  Ga.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ceorge  Foster  Pea- 
body  School  of  Forestry. 

Since  then,  the  school  has 
evolved  into  a  modern  well- 
equipped  institution  that  has 
assumed  leadership  in  the  na- 
tion's vital  forest  industry. 
Hundreds  of  young  men  have  filed 
through  its  classrooms  to  take 
their  places  in  highly-skilled 


Barrow  Hall 
positions  throughout  the  forests 
of  the  world. 

The  University  of  Peorgia  had 
existed  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  when  the  noted  educational 
philanthropist  George  Foster 
Peabody  donated  funds  in  1905 
for  establishing  a  forestry  pro- 
gram at  the  school.  To  initiate 
the  program,  Alfred  Akerman,  the 
school's  first  Professor  of 
Forestry,  met  with  a  small  group 
of  interested  students  in  the 
future  home  of  the  late  T.  w. 
Reed.  The  curriculum  was  some- 
what limited  in  the  beginning. 
Only  nine  courses  were  taught, 


Reese  House 

including  dendrology,  protec- 
tion, silviculture,  forest  eco- 
nomics, lumbering  management  and 
farm  forestry.  Each  student 
worked  for  the  newly  created 
Pachelor  of  Science  in  Forest 
Engineering  degree.  Ultimate 
aims  of  the  course  were  to  en- 
courage appreciation  of  forests, 
to  teach  forest  management,  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  tech- 
niques of  lumbering  and  forest 
engineering  and  to  encourage 
forestry  education  throughout 
the  state. 

Although  the  school  offered  a 
surprisingly  broad  program  in 
the  early  years,  it  was  hastily 
pointed  out  that  students  should 
''distinctly  understand''  that 
the  limited  facilities  of  the 
University  could  not  offer  com- 
plete instruction  in  the  forest- 
ry profession.  Students  were  ad- 
vised not  to  practice  forestry 
until  they  supplemented  their 
training  by  one  or  two  years  of 
special  preparation  at  an  insti- 
tution offering  post  graduate 
instruction  in  forest  engineer- 
ing. 


Enrollment  continued  to  be 
small  because  of  the  relative 
novelty  of  the  course  and  be- 
cause forestry  as  a  profession 
still  was  too  new  to  arouse  much 
interest.  Only  five  or  six  stu- 
dents comprised  the  school's  en- 
tire enrollment,  although  at  one 
time  there  were  only  eight  scat- 
tered throughout  the  four-year 
course. 

Limitations  of  confining  for- 
estry instruction  to  the  class- 
room were  realized  at  an  early 
date.  In  1909,  two  summer  terms 


Plant  Pathology  Building 

were  added  to  the  curriculum. 
The  summer  terms  were  divided 
into  two  camps.  The  first  was 
held  in  the  lumbering  center  of 
North  Georgia,  and  the  second  in 
the  longleaf  belt  of  South  Geor- 
gia and  Florida.  Object  of  the 
camps  was  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  camp  life  and  afford 
an  opportunity  of  studying  var- 
ious forestry  activities  in  di- 
verse areas. 

when  the  State  Go  liege  of 
Agriculture  was  reorganized  in 
1907,   the  Division  of  Forestry 

(Continued  on    "age   0) 
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A/eiu  tyaciliUed,  tf-ox.  Modern  9*tbt>U4cUo4t 


A  host  of  modern  and  advanced 
facilities  are  located  at  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  School  of 
Forestry  for  all  phases  of  re- 
search and  instruction  in  the 
forestry  field.  Designed  expres- 
sly for  instructing  students  in 
separate  forestry  activities, 
all  equipment  and  laboratory 
space  is  readily  available  to 
government  and  industrial  for- 
esters for  individual  research 

projects. 

types  of  Equipment 

Among  outstanding  equipment  on 
the  University  of  Georgia  campus 
is  a  complete  electrically- 
operated  sawmill.  The  mill  is 
equipped  with  a  planer,  turner, 
cut-off  and  other  power  tools 
which  make-up  a  modern  efficient 
mill  operation.  The  machinery  is 
arranged  in  ideal  fashion  so 
that  students  can  learn  correct 
sawmill  layout  and  management  by 
actually  participating  in  mill 
operations. 

Other  equipment  at  the  school 
includes  a  bolter  saw,  a  timber- 
testing  machine,  a  complete 
wood-working  shop,  a  5,000  board 
feet  capacity  dry  kiln,  a  wood 
preserving  plant  and  countless 
tools  and  instruments  used  ex- 


tensively in  forestry  activities. 
In  addition,  construction  is 
near  completion  on  the  campus  of 
a  fully-equipped  greenhouse  for 
research  in  forest  tree  genetics. 
Outside  Facilities 

Many  of  the  Forestry  School's 
facilities  are  located  off  the 
campus.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
realistic  settings  for  forestry 
instruction,  the  school  has  sev- 
eral of  its  curricular  activities 
located  in  woodlands  throughout 
the  state.  Many  of  the  sites  were 
chosen  for  convenience  or  for 
necessity. 

A  seven-cord  experimental  char- 
coal dry  kiln  at  the  Forestry 
School's  "nitehall  Forest  near 
Athens  is  the  site  of  extensive 
experiments  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  a  new  method  of 
curing  lumber.  A  fence  post  test- 
ing area  also  is  situated  there 
for  research  to  improve  durabi- 
lity and  quality  of  that  import- 
ant wood-using  source. 
Oconee  Nursery 

At  Oconee  Forest,  the  school 
has  established  a  nursery  where 
constant  research  and  instruction 
is  maintained  in  that  field. 
Forest  management  is  taught  in  a 
practical  manner  at  the  school's 
u'atson  Springs  Experimental  For- 
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GJIF.EN  HOUSES-- ftie  above  green  nouses  are  located  on  the  University 
Georgia  campus.  Various  types  ol  researcn  takes  place  within- - 
among  wnicn  are  researcn  in  iorest  tree  genetics  ami  grafting  of 
seedlings. 


CHARCOAL  KILN- -Photo  above  is 
a  seven-cord  charcoal  dry  kiln. 
It  is  useu  for  curing  lumber. 

est  ten  miles  north  of  Greens- 
boro. And,  at  the  Hartman  For- 
est, 15  miles  north  of  Athens, 
research  and  on-the-scene  class- 
room work  in  forest  management 
also  is  maintained. 
Summer  Camp 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
phase  of  forestry  instruction  is 
conducted  at  the  Forestry  School 
Summer  Camp  at  Hard  Labor 
Creek  State  Park.  Each  summer, 
students  attend  a  10-week  session 
there  to  apply  ''book  learning'' 
acquired  during  the  regular 
school  year.  In  the  forest  class- 
room, methods  and  theories  learn- 
ed in  the  confines  of  the  school 
building  are  tried  and  tested. 
As  a  result,  the  student  gains  a 
practical  knowledge  of  forestry 
as  well  as  that  provided  through 
formal  instruction. 

The  multiple  facilities  of  the 
Forestry  School  are  not  the  only 
ones  available  to  the  forestry 
student.  Expert  instruction  also 
is  offered  by  other  departments 
at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Superior  facilities  of  the  che- 
mistry, botany,  soils  and  fine 
arts  departments  are  only  a  part 
of  the  overall  educational  ma- 
chinery that  help  mold  the  for- 
estry student  into  a  well-in- 
formed and  well-educated  gradu- 
ate. 
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Forest  Research  Added 
To  Education  Program 


George  j  Foster  Feabody  School 
of  Forestry  not  only  excells  in 
forestry  education,  it  also  is  a 
leader  in  the  nation's  forest 
research  program.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station,  the  School  serves  as 
headquarters  for  the  Athens -Macon 
Research  Center. 

Since  its  inception  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  the 
Research  Center  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  developing  research 
programs  in  hardwood  management 
and  utilization,  genetics,  seed 
storage  and  seed  handling  and 
entomology.  Prior  to  that  time, 
federal  research  projects  had 
been  conducted  at  the  Forestry 
School  for  several  years. 

i*s  early  as  1945,  the  school 
was  cooperating  with  the  federal 
and  state  governments  in  a  number 
of  advanced  forest  research  ex- 
periments. Later,  organization  of 
the  Research  Center  expanded  the 
program  to  include  many  of  the 
school's  facilities  and  incorpo- 
rated other  agencies  such  as 
Georgia's  Forest  Research  Coun- 
cil. 


SEED  BEOS- -Forestry  students, 
above,  are  shown  now  to  prepare 
nursery  seed  beds. 

Under  the  research  program, 
the  federal  government  finances 
most  of  the  activities.  The  For- 
estry School  furnishes  office 
and  laboratory  space,  plot  acre- 
age and  full  use  of  facilities 
on  their  experimental  forests. 
Various  forest  industries  also 
provide  use  of  their  forestlands, 
and  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion donates  rent-free  quarters 
for  the  Macon  branch  at  its  For- 
estry Center  at  Dry  Pranch. 

Current  projects  now  in  effect 
by  the  Research  Center,  with 
which  the  school  is  cooperating, 
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NURSERY  RESEARCH-  -G.N.  Bishop 
(left)  and  ftl.M.  Reines  (rignt), 
Forestry  School  professors,  ob- 
serve grafted  pine  seedlings. 
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SEEDLING  PRODUCTION- -Prof.  m.M. 
Reines,  left,  explains  to  onlook- 
er the  latest  research  metnods  in 
seedling  production. 

include   individual   experiments 

in  hardwood  management,  hardwood 

utilization,  forest  utilization, 

genetics,  seed  research,  forest 

insects  and  disease  and  nursery 

disease  investigations. 

The  entire  research  program  of 
the  Athens-Macon  Center  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Forestry  School. 
While  endeavoring  to  instruct 
future  foresters  in  the  latest 
forestry  practices,  the  school 
is  keeping  abreast  with  new  de- 
velopments. Py  engaging  in  the 
cooperative  research  program  it 
also  is  helping  to  further  the 
forestry  profession  and  discover 
new  and  better  methods  of  per- 
petuating and  improving  our  for- 
ests. 
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Prof.    Grant 
Forest  Utilization 


Prof.    Bishop 
Forest    Protection 


Prof.    Patterson 
Forest   Management 
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The  George  Foster  Peabody  School 
of  Forestry  boasts  a  faculty  of 
well-qualified  and  competent  men. 
Each  of  its  nine  regular  professors 
holds  a  graduate  degree  in  his  par- 
ticular field  and  has  proved  his 
prowess  either  by  acclamation  or 
by  publication  of  scholarly  dis- 
sertations on  specific  forestry 
problems . 

Bisnop  Franklin  Grant 

The  senior  member  of  the  nine- 
man  staff  is  Prof.  Bishop  Franklin 
Grant.  The  59-year-old  professor  of 
forest  utilization  and  director  of 
the  summer  camp  joined  the  faculty 
in  1929.  He  was  born  at  Walhalla, 
S.  C.  ,  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Eva  Virginia  Shockley  of  Greenville 
S.  C.  They  have  two  daughters,  Mary 
Virginia  and  Frances. 

During  World  War  I,  Prof.  Grant 
served  overseas  with  the  U.  S. 
Army's  30th  Division  from  April, 
1917  to  May,  1919.  After  his  dis- 
charge, he  entered  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  was  graduated  in 
1925  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Forestry.  In  1932,  wnile 
serving  on  the  faculty,  he  received 
his  Master  of  Science  degree. 


George  No  man  Bisnop 

George  Norman  Bishop,  professor 
of  forest  protection,  joined  the 
faculty  in  1936.  He  was  born  at 
Winder,  Ga . ,  on  April  10,  1904.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Louisa 
Johnson  of  Atlanta.  They  have  one 
son,  George  Norman,  Jr.,  21. 

Prof.  Bishop  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Forestry  in 


1926  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Before  joining  the  faculty,  he  also 
obtained  a  Master  of  Forestry  degree 
in  1931  from  the  University. 

Archie  Edgar  Patterson 

In  1940,  Archie  Edgar  Patterson, 
professor  of  forest  management,  was 
added  to  the  staff.  Prof.  Patterson 
was  born  July  20,  1915,  at  Boone, 
Iowa.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Villetta I.  Walter  of  Boxholm,  Iowa. 
He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  1937  from  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. In  1938,  he  was  granted  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  from  the 
same  school. 

Prof.  Patterson   is   a  fornx 
national  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Education  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters. 

Lyle  IV.  R.  Jackson 

Dr.  Lyle  W.  B.  Jackson,  professor 
of  silviculture,  was  added  to  the 
staff  in  the  fall  of  1946.  He  was 
born  Feb.  21,  1900,  at  Lookout, 
Wis.  His  wife,  Clara,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  graduated  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  1926 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  1927,  he  received  his  Master  of 
Science  degree  from  the  same  school 
and  in  1932,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with 
a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  plant  pathology. 


Janes  Hobart  Jenkins 

Dr.  James  Hobart  Jenkins,  profes- 
sor of  wildlife  management,  in  1949, 


was  the  next  addition  to  the  fac- 
ulty. He  was  born  at  Mt .  Vernon, 
Ohio,  Jan.  28,  1919.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Martha  Jane  Koch  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  They  have  two 
children,  James  Michael,  10,  and 
Molly  Jane,  7. 

In  1940,  Dr.  Jenkins  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University.  He  earned 
his  Master  of  Science  degree  in  1949 
from  the  University  of  Georgia;  and 
in  1955,  he  was  awarded  his  Ph.  D. 
degree  from  the  University.  He  also 
attended  Kenyon  College,  Fenn  Col- 
lege and  John  Carroll  University. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Jenkins 
served  as  a  civilian  under  the  U.  S. 
Army  Special  Service  Forces  where 
he  conducted  research  on  production 
of  blood  plasma. 

John  Reid  Parker 

Next  addition  to  the  staff  was 
John  Reid  Parker,  instructor  in  for- 
estry. He  joined  the  faculty  in  the 
fall  of  1954.  A  native  of  Franklin 
County,  Georgia,  Parker  was  born  May 
4,  1924.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Cynthia  C.  Todd ;  and  they  have  two 
children,  John  Reid,  Jr.,  5,  and 
Ann  Todd  ,  3 . 

Parker  served  three  years  as  staff 
sergeant  with  the  U.  S.  Army  during 
World  War  II.  A  large  portion  of 
that  time  was  spent  overseas  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 
After  his  discharge,  he  attended 
the   University  of  Georgia  from 

which  he  graduated  in  1950  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  For- 
estry. In  1952,  he  obtained  his 


Dr.    Jackson 
Si lvicul ture 


Dr.    Jenkins 
tyi  1  dl  i  fe  Managemen  t 


Mr.    Parker 
7ns  t  rue  tor 


Master  of  Forestry  degree  from  Duke  During   World   War    II,    Dr.    Reines 

University.     He    also    has    attended  was    a   captain    in   the  U.    S.    Marine 

Clemson  College  and  Iowa  State  Col-  Corps.    He   served   one    year   overseas 

lege.  during    his    three -year    enlistment. 


Lawrence  Col  ton  iValker 

Dr.  Lawrence  Colton  Walker,  as- 
sistant professor  of  silviculture 
joined  the  staff  in  the  fall  of  1954. 
A  native  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  he 
was  born  Sept.  8,  1924.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Anne  Sinclair  of 
Tyler,  Texas;  and  they  have  two 
children,  Janet  Ann,  6,  and  Stephen 
Lawrence,   5. 

Dr.  Walker  served  in  the  European 
Theatre  during  World  War  II  as  a 
corporal  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps.  He  enlisted  in  1942,  and  was 
disabled  and  discharged  in  early 
1946.  After  his  discharge,  he  at- 
tended Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity and  was  graduated  in  1948  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  He 
earned  his  Master  of  Forestry  degree 
in  1949  at  Yale  University.  In  1953, 
he  graduated  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  with  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  forest  soils  and  silvi- 
culture. Prior  to  his  discharge 
from  the  Army,  he  also  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris. 


Mervin  \\.    Reines 


Dr. 


Mervin  M.  Reines,  associate 
professor  of  forest  genetics,  also 
was  added  to  the  faculty  in  1954. 
He  was  born  April  7,  1918,  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Anna  Finklestein,  also  of  New 
York,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Michael  Seth,  10,  and  Bonnie  Sue, 
6. 


Prior  to  entering  the  service, 
he  graduated  in  1942  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Col  lege  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  After  his  dis- 
charge, he  returned  to  Penn  State 
where  he  obtained  his  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  1951,  and  his  Ph. 
D.  in  1953.  He  also  attended  City 
College  of  New  York  and  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry. 

Henry  Artnur  Stoeur 

Latest  addition  to  the  faculty 
is  Dr.  Henry  Arthur Stoehr,  associ- 
ate professor  of  forest  mensuration. 
A  native  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  46- 
year-old  professor  was  added  to  the 
staff  in  the  fall  of  1955.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Dorothy  Dick- 
son of  Trezevant,  Tennessee. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service 
where  he  served  for  18  months  in 
Southwest  Pacific  as  a  Technical 
Sergeant  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  Dr. 
Stoeh r attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  graduated  in  1933 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Forestry.  Upon  completion  of  his 
military  obligations,  he  continued 
his  education.  In  1946,  he  graduated 
from  Duke  University  with  a  Master 
of  Forestry  degree.  And,  in  1954, 
he  received  a  Ph.  D.  in  forestry 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Scheduled 

Anniversary 

Conferences 


The  George  Foster  Feabody  School 
of  Forestry  will  celebrate  its 
Golden  Anniversary  starting  Sep- 
tember, 1956  and  going  through  May 
1957.  For  fifty  years,  the  School 
of  Forestry  has  graduated  young 
men  who  are  now  serving  not  only 
the  state  of  Georgia  \  but  the 
Southeast  and  nation  as  well. 

To  help  celebrate  this  memorable 
occasion,  many  groups  are  holding 
meetings  and  conferences  at  the 
school  throughout  the  coming  year. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
two  alumni  functions:  First,'  on 
October  6  the  alumni  breakfast  and 
dedications  of  new  facilities  at 
the  school.  This  meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  same  day  as  the  Geor- 
gia-Mississippi State  football 
game.  The  second  meeting  of  the 
alumni  will  take  place  May  3  and  4 
at  the  school.  At  this  meeting, 
the  celebration  will  include  a 
banquet,  field  day,  dinner  and 
awards  to  the  outstanding  ineTi 
in  the  field  of  forestry. 

Other  Meetings 

Other  meetings  scheduled  for  the 
year  are  as  follows:  Georgia  For- 
estry Commission  Administrative 
u'ork  Conference,  Sept.  10-15; 
Southern  Forestry  Insect  work 
Conference  -  -  T  &  w.  Sept.  11-12; 
The  Coordinated  wood  Preservation 
Council,  Nov.  9-10;  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Research  Society  including 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Sec, 
Dec.  7-8;  Regional  Committee  on 
Forest  Education  and  Research, 
Fall;  Southern ForestTree  Improve- 
ment Committee,  Jan.  8-9;  South- 
eastern Section  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  Jan.  25-26;  Area 
Meeting  Southern  Pulpwood  Con- 
servation Association,  May  14-15; 
Georgia  Forestry  Association,  May 
23;  and  Georgia  Chapter  Society  of 
American  Foresters ,  Spring. 
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Students  Encouraged 
In  Campus  Activities 


Offioials  of  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  School  of  Forestry  real- 
ize it  takes  more  than  modern  equip- 
ment and  competent  professors  to 
make  an  outstanding  forestry 
school.  It  also  takes  students. 
And,  they  know  a  successful  school 
is  dependent  upon  its  students  and 
the  part  they  play  in  the  various 
campus  activities. 

Almost  since  the  Forestry  School 
was  established,  its  students  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  campus 
life.  The  still  active  Forestry 
Club,  organized  in  the  early  years 
has  taken  the  lead  in  most  of  the 
school's  social  functions.  later, 
in  1926,  the  first  honarary  for- 
estry fraternity,  Alpha  Xi  Sigma, 
was  organized.  And,  in  1941,  the 
local  chapter  secured  membership 
in  the  Xi  Sigma  national  honorary 
fraternity. 

Every  student  enrolled  in  the 
school  has  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing the  Forestry  Club.  Among  its 
annual  functions  are  sponsorship 
of  the  Harvest  Ball,  held  each 
fall;  the  lumberjack  Ball,  during 
the  winter  quarter;  and  the  Field 
Day  and  Forestry  Club  Banquet, 
each  spring.  The  club  meets  twice 
a  month. 

In  addition  to  its  variety  of 
social  activities,  the  Forestry 
Club  sponsors,  edits  and  publishes 
the  school  yearbook,  Cypress  Knee. 
For  more  than  30  years,  the  Cypress 
knee  has  chronicled  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  school  and  its 
student  body. 

Membership  in  the  Xi  Sigma  Pi 
national  honorary  forestry  fra- 
ternity is  confined  to  those  stu- 
dents who  display  outstanding 
qualities  in  scholarship  leader- 
ship and  character.  The  chapter's 
contributions  to  the  school  in- 
clude sponsorship  of  the  Christmas 
tree  which  adorns  the  front  lawn 
each  yule  season;  financing  of  the 
memorial  plaque  located  in  the 
front  vestibule;  installation  of 
the  various  murals  throughout  the 
school  and  erection  of  the  Forestry 
School  sign.  All  members  of  the 
faculty  are  members  of  the  fra- 


ternity and  take  an  active  part 
in  all  of  its  programs. 

Through  a  close  cooperation 
between  the  student  body  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  student 
activities  at  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  School  of  Forestry  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  enhance  the 
school's  growth  and  have  provided 
a  pleasant  atmosphere  for  the 
forestry  program. 


LUMBLKJACK  BALL- -The  Lumber- 
jack u.11  is  an  annual  winter 
quarter  event  which  is  antici- 
pated by  the  faculty  as  well 
as  the  student  lores ters.  Top 
photo,  taken  in  1947,  pictures 


the  chape rones 
one  out. ' 


'sitting  thi: 


THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- -Members  of  the  1927  Forestry  Club  are  shown  in 
an  informal  session  after  one  of  their  business  meetings. 


SCHOOL  PR0JKCT-- Above  photo  shows  one  oi  several  murals  lound  in- 
side the  Forestry  School.  This  was  one  of  the  many  service  projects 
sponsored  by  Xi  Sigma  Pi,  national  honorary  fraternity. 


School  History.  . 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
was  transferred  into  the  build- 
ing now  known  as  Iumpkin  Hall. 
Akerman  was  reappointed  Profes- 
sor of  Forestry,  and  for  the 
next  four  years  he  utilized  the 
building  and  its  facilities  for 
laboratory  and  classroom  work. 
In  1911,  the  present  Agricultur- 
al Engineering  Building  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Division  of 
Forestry  was  moved  into  the  first 
floor  of  the  right  wing. 

James  B.  Berry 

Akerman  resigned  in  the  fall 
of  1914,  and  was  replaced  by 
James  P.  Perry.  The  University's 
forestry  program  made  several 
important  strides  during  Prof. 
ferry's  tenure  of  office.  He 
secured  recognition  of  the  Grad- 
uate Committee  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  conferring  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Forestry  upon  completion  of  one 
year's  graduate  work  in  some 
special  phase  instruction.  Plant 
pathology  also  was  added  to  the 
curriculum,  only  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  Division  of  Horticul- 
ture within  three  years. 
Burleigh  rtenlaees  Berry 

In  1920,  interest  in  forestry 
apparently  began  to  wane.  En- 
rollment dropped  sharply  and 
when  Prof.  Berry  tendered  his 
resignation  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year,  only  four  students 
were  enrolled.  Thomas  D.  Pur- 
leigh  was  appointed  to  replace 
Perry. 

A  year  later,  the  Federal 
Poard  for  Vocational  Education 
developed  a  plan  for  rehabili- 
tating ex-serviceman  by  initiat- 
ing two  separate  forestry  courses 
at   the  University.  These  in- 
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eluded  a  primary  Forest  Ranger 
course  and  an  advanced  Forest 
Assistant  course.  Enrollment  rose 

sharply. 

The  increased  enrollment  neces- 
sitated faculty  expansion.  Two 
additional  professors  were  ap- 
pointed. They  were  Albert  McCrew 
and  PuFre  Parrett.  McGrew  re- 
signed the  year  following,  and 
Parrett  later  became  Extension 
forester. 

Py  1923,  there  were  58  Stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  Division 
of  Forestry.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  the  University's  forestry 
program  ranked  on  a  par  with 
other  forestry  schools. 

I  rogress  also  was  made  in  the 
summer  camp  program  .  In  1921,  it 
was  held  on  a  two-acre  tract  of 
land  located  in  the  center  ofthe 
Cherokee  National  Forest.  The 
site  was  deeded  to  the  school 
by  Dr.  T.  H.  McHatton,  head  of 
the  Division  of  Horticulture.  A 
year  later,  the  camp  was  moved 
to  Towns  County  near  Young  Har- 
ris where  Trof .  E.  I  .  Adams 
deeded  the  Division  of  Forestry 
a  larger  site  ' ' for  use  as  long 
as  it  was  devoted  to  educational 
purposes' ' . 

Progress  Liiuer  ;viarckwortl 
Purleiph  left  the  University 
in  1930  to  become  Associate  Pi- 
ologist  of  the  Appalachian  Forest 
Experiment  Station.  He  was  re- 
placed in  1931  by  Cordon  D. 
Marckworth,  former  head  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  Puring  his 
eight  and  a  half  year  tenure, 
several  progressive  moves  were 
made. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  was 
moved  in  1935  from  Barrow  Hall  to 
the  building  which  previously  w^"5 
occupied  by  the  Division  of  Ver- 
terinary  Medicine.  Uater  the 
University  was  reorganized  and  the 
Divisionof  Forestry  of  theCollege 
of  Agriculture  was  restored  to  its 
original  status  as  the  George 
Foster  Peabody School  of  Forestry. 

Then,  in  1938,  the  Forestry 
School  reached  its  most  signifi- 
cant milestone.  The  long-cherished 
dream  of  a  separate  new  building 
was  realized  when  the  present 
George  Foster  Peabody  School  of 
Forestry  building  was  completed. 


Before  the  edifice  was  erected, 
however,  Marckworth  resigned.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dona  Id  J .  Wedde  1 1 . 

Dean  Weddell 

Weddell  came  to  the  University 
fromAlabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
as  Director  of  the  Georgia  State 
Division  of  Forestry.  Immediately 
after  assuming  his  duties,  he  was 
made  Dean  of  the  School  -  -  the 
first  in  its  history. 

During  the  World  War  II  years, 
enrollment  dropped  considerably. 
At  one  time  only  a  half  dozen  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  and  Dean  Wed- 
dell  was  the  only  faculty  member 
not  on  leave.  However,  the  after- 
math of  the  war  brought  a  heavy 
influx  of  veterans,  and  enroll- 
ment rose  to  an  all  time  high  in 
1948.  A  total  of  305  undergraduates 
and  four  graduate  students  were 
then  studying  at  the  School.  Within 
a  year,  the  faculty  was  increased 
to  eight. 

present  iiistory 

Final  chapter  of  the  school's 
recent  history  was  written  on  Mav 
31,  1956  -  •  the  date  of  Dean  Wed- 
dell's  death.  He  had  seen  the 
school  struggle  through  the  dubious 
war  years  to  assume  leadership  in 
the  South's  forestry  activities. 
His  death  came  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  when  the  Forestry  School 
was  the  center  of  countless  pro- 
gressive research  projects  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Although  the  Forestry  School 
has  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  few  years,  its  future  is  even 
more  promising.  Fully  accredited 
by  the  Society  of  American  Forest- 
ers, the  George  Foster  Peabody 
Forestry  School  holds  an  important 
place  in  the  future  of  forestry 
activities  in  Georgia  and  the 
nation. 


Donald  J.  Uedtiel 


COME  AND  GET  IT- -Personnel  oi  the  Tenth  District  recently  enjoyed 
a  barbecue  chicken  dinner  at  Eliah  Clark  State  Park  near  Lincolnton. 
Die  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  County  Forestry  Unit.  It  was 
a  part  of  tne  District'  s  regular  Hanger  Club  meeting. 


Southern  Pine 
Production 

Georgia  today  stands  ''une- 
qualled' '  in  the  nation  as  the  top 
producer  of  Southern  pine.  A  re- 
cent economic  study  released  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlan- 
ta made  that  report,  adding  that 
Georgia  has  led  the  nation  in  pine 
production  since  world  war  II. 

while  neighboring  states  have 
suffered  setbacks  since  the  early 
1920' s,  the  study  revealed,  Geor- 
gia has  continued  its  upward  trend 
in  pine  production.  Peak  level 
was  reached  in  1952,  it  stated,  and 
has  remained  fairly  consistant 
ever  since. 

The  survey  cited  various  reasons 
for  the  steady  growth,  pointing 
out  that,  the  average  annual  out- 
put stands  well  over  a  billion 
board  feet. 

Georgia  is  the  nation's  second 
largest  producer  of  paper  bags, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  re- 
leased by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Man- 
ufactures. New  York  tops  Georgia 
for  first  place  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin. 

The  report  showed  Georgia  had 
nine  paper  bag  plants  in  1954,  which 
shipped  good's  valued  at 
$60,  118,000.  This  overshadowed  all 
other  states  except  New  York,  where 
shipments      totaled      $61,150,000. 

Georgia's  bag  plants  employed 
2,861  at  that  time,  the  survey 
showed,  and  had  a  total  payroll  of 
$9,838,000. 


Tree  Planting 

An  all-time  tree  planting  re- 
cord for  any  single  private  group 
was  set  during  the  1955-56  season 
by  the  Southern  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  the  Southern  Pulpwood 
Conservation  Assn.  announced  re- 
cently. More  than  231  million  tree 
seedlings  were  distributed  or 
planted  by  the  industry,  the  as- 
sociation declared. 

The  survey  pointed  out  this  is 
the  third  successive  year  the  in- 
dustry has  planted  more  trees  than 
it  cut  during  any  similar  period 
previous . 
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Q^lifL  County 

Crisp  County  is  the  first  county 
in  Georgia  to  put  into  effect  the 
new  fire  notification  law  recent- 
ly passed  by  the  Georgia  Assembly. 
On  July  24,  the  second  successive 
Superior  Court  Jury  endorsed  the 
measure,  in  accordance  with  stip- 
ulations contained  in  the  proposed 
law.  The  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  law,  effective  immediately, 
requires  landowners  to  notify  the 
local  forestry  unit  before  they 
burn  woods,  fields  or  debris.  The 
measure  is  optional  in  each  county 
and  requires  two  successive  grand 
juries  to  vote  approval  before  it 
becomes  law.  The  April  term  grand 
jury  gave  initial  endorsement  to 
the  bill. 

District  Forester  Olin  wither- 
ington  has  announced  officially 
that  the  law  now  is  effective  in 
Crisp  County.  He  urged  Crisp 
County  residents  to  cooperate 
with  their  local  units  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  prosecution  for  a 
misdemeanor. 


YOU  SEE  THAT  DDMAHICKY  THERE?- -  Instruction  in  equipment  mainte- 
nance was  an  intricate  part  of  activities  at  the  Seventh  District 
training  school  held  recently  at  the  Marietta  Eorestry  Unit. 
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Editorial 

Let's  Make  Georgia  Greener" 


(From  the  Columbus  Ledger) 


The  pine  tree  boom  in  Georgia 
is  receiving  new  acceleration. 
Already  the  leading  state  in  the 
nation  in  the  production  of  pine 
trees,  Georgia  will  soon  be  pro- 
ducing half  again  as  many  seed- 
lings, and  predictions  are  that 
within  two  years  the  number  of 
pine  tree  seedlings  produced  an- 
nually in  Georgia  will  double, 
from  the  present  100  million  to 
over  200  million.  Force  behind 
the  acceleration  is  the  federal 
soil  bank  program,  under  which 
many  Georgia  farmers  are  expected 
to  convert  their  marginal  acres 
from  hazardous  cash  crop  plant- 
ings to  pine  forests,  thereby 
qualifying  for  acreage  payments 
under  the  conservation  programs, 
designed  also  to  cut  bank  pro- 
duction of  cash  crops. 

The  prospects  of  greatly 
increased  interest  in  growing  pine 
trees  in  the  state  have  spurred 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  the 
nation's  largest  nursery  at  the 


State's  Reidsville  Prison.  The 
gigantic  operation  will  cover  143 
acres  and  will  produce  about  50 
million  more  pine  seedlings  a 
year.  The  federal  government  will 
pay  the  cost  of  developing  the 
nursery,  which  will  use  prison 
labor.  The  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission, the  major  producer  of 
pine  seedlings  for  the  state,  is 
also  stepping  up  its  production. 

Pine  forests  will  soon  be  re- 
placing large  areas  devoted  in  the 
past  to  soil-debilitating  cash 
crops  in  Georgia,  and  nine  forests 
that  in  themselves  will  be  one  of 
the  leading  sources  of  cash  income 
for  Georgia  Farmers.  And,  of 
course,  the  trend  will  affect  not 
only  Georgia,  but  all  the  other 
southern  states,  where  fast  grow- 
ing pine  is  becoming  a  leading 
source  of  farmer  income.  The 
forestry  slogan  ''Let's  Keep 
Georgia  Green'*  annarently  has  an 
alternate  now,  ''Let's  Make 
Georgia  Greener. 
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^atedJ^  School, 
One  0/  Stateb 
VcUua&le  Anetd, 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution) 

This  year  marks  the  Golden 
Anniversary  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  Athens. 

The  school  is  one  of  the 
state's  real  assets.  Georgia 
is  a  great  producer  and  pro- 
cessor of  forest  products. 
For  half  a  century  now  this 
department  of  the  university 
has  been  supplying  the 
trained  men  who  brought  for- 
estry along  to  its  present 
position  of  importance. 

Here,  once  again,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  wisdom  and 
profit  of  investing  state 
revenues  in  education.  Tax 
funds  that  have  gone  to  train 
Georgia's  forest  specialists 
and  teachers  of  forestry  are 
minute  compared  to  the  be- 
nefits and  dividends  the 
state  has  collected  as  a 
resul t . 

Congratulations  to  the 
school  on  this  significant 
anniversary.  Its-  contri- 
butions to  Georgia  and  the 
Southeast  have  been  large. 
May  it  and  the  field  in  which 
it  works  have  many  more  half 
centuries  of  growth  and 
prosperity. 


Qwi  Gove* 


County  fairs  and  forestry  are  very 
closely  associated  during  Georgia's 
fall  season.  This  year  numerous 
Georgians  will  view  special  exhibits 
covering  all  phases  of  forestry. 
These  exhibits,  presented  as  a  part 
of  the  public  information  and  educa- 
tion and  education  program  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  will 
be  displayed  at  around  79  fairs  over 
the  state  before  the  close  of  the  fair 
season. 


OCTOBER,      1  956 


State  To  Build  Reidsville  Tree  Nursery 


The  nation's  largest  forest 
tree  nursery  will  be  constructed 
in  Georgia  on  142  acres  of  the 
Reidsville  State  Prison  property 
according  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment  by  Gov.   Marvin  Griffin. 

with  an  anticipated  production 
capacity  of  more  than  50  million 
seedlings  annually,  the  huge 
plantation  will  be  known  as 
''Page  Memorial  Nursery''  in 
honor  of  former  Seminole  County 
Ranger  Matthew  W.  Page  who  lost 
his  life  while  serving  with  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission.  It 
will  be  operated  by  McCormick 
Neel,  formerly  with  the  Commis- 
sion's Davisboro  Nursery.  M.C. 
Coleman,  who  recently  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Commission's 
Horseshoe  Bend  Nursery,  will  be 
Neel's  assistant. 

Instruction  Cost 

Estimated  construction  cost  is 
$350, OUU,  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  federal  government  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  soil 
bank  program.  Final  planning  has 
been  completed  and  field  layout 
now  is  under  way.  Technicians 
from  the  Commission  have  been 
assigned  to  expedite  construc- 
tion. First  seedlings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  November,  1957.  Initial 
seed  will  be  planted  early  next 
March. 
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LAYING  THE  GROUNDWORK--T.B.  Hankinson  (right)  is  shown  with 
Reidsville  inmate  (left)  as  they  lay  out  roads  around  seedling  beds. 


-OOKING  IT  OVER--Jim  Wynens  survey- 
11  sing  sites. 


According  to  San ford  Darby, 
Chief  of  Reforestation  for  the 
Commission,  the  new  nursery  will 
increase  Georgia's  already  pace- 
setting  seedling  production  by 
about  50  per  cent.  However, 
Director  Guy ton  DeLoach  said  he 
foresees  need  for  an  additional 
large  capacity  nursery  in  the 
near  future.  At  present,  the 
state's  four  nurseries  produce 
more  than  115  million  seedlings 
annually. 

■ore  Seedlin&s 

' 'Although  Georgia  leads  the 
nation  in  production  of  seed- 
lings annually,'  DeLoach  said, 
''recent  demands  have  exceeded 
production  capacity  at  the  ex- 
isting nurseries.''  He  predicted 
that  activation  of  the  soil  bank 
program  will  result  in  a  flood 
of  orders  that  will  increase 
present  demands   greatly. 

Darby  said  the  nursery  will 
maintain  a  constant  supply  by 
keeping  some  102  acres  in  pro- 
duction at  all  times.  Slash  pine 
seedlings  will  account  for  the 
majority  of  plants  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  loblolly  and 
miscellaneous  species.  The  seed- 
lings will  be  planted  in  five- 
acre  blocks,  the  reforestation 
chief  explained,  and  each  section 
will       be      surrounded     by     access 


roads  and  wind  breaks  for  their 
protection.  He  referred  to  recent 
damage  to  seedlings  planted  at 
the  Horseshoe  Rend  Nursery  to 
point  up  the  need  for  additional 
precautions. 

''Because   of  the   unprecedented 
volume    of    orders    and    damage    to 
planted   seedlings,''    Darby  said, 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


OVER  THERE-McCormick  Neel,  (R), 
Supt.,  shows  R.P.  Balkcom,  warden,  the 
nursery  plot. 


KEYSTONE  TO  EXHIBIT 


ANTICIPATED  PROGRESS 


Annual  Southeastern  Fair  Displays 
South's  Largest  Man-Made  Forest 


Hepresentatives  from  Georgia 
forest  agencies  recently  co- 
operated in  one  of  the  most 
unique  projects  ever  under- 
taken. Directed  by  Harvey 
Frown,  executive  secretary  oi 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Assn. , 
the  group  constructed  and  as- 
sembled the  largest  forestry 
exhibit  ever  displayed  in  the 
South. 

Covering     some     2,100    square 


FOREST  PARK  AND  CONSERVATION 


HARDWOOD  CONTROL 


feet,  the  exhibit  consisted  of 
an  actual  man-made  forest  in 
which  every  phase  of  forestry 
was  dramatically  demonstrated. 
The  forest  was  made  up  of  trees 
ranging  in  size  from  tiny  seed- 
lings to  20-year-old  giants.  A 
flowing  stream,  stuffed  ani- 
mals and  other  forest  vegeta- 
tion added  realism  to  the 
display. 

Located  on  the  fair  grounds 
at  Atlanta's  Lakewood  Park, 
the  hugh  display  was  a  part 
of  the  annual  Southeastern 
Fair.  An  estimated  half 
million  spectators  viewed  the 
exhibit  and  got  a  second-hand 
glimpse  of  proper  forestry 
practice  results. 

In  addition  to  the  forest, 
the  exhibit  consisted  of  many 
sections  illustrating  separate 
forestry  benefits.  Each  section 
pointed  up  the  vastness  and 
importance  of  forestry  in 
Georgia.  Wooden  boxes  made  in 
Georgia  were  stamped  for  ship- 
ment to  faraway  places  such 
as  Trinidad,  Bangkok  and  Bagh 
dad.  Georgia  fruit  baskets  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes  demon- 
strated the  versatility  of 
trees.  Countless  chemicals 
derived  from  pine  showed  house- 
wives that  they,  too,  benefit 
from  forestry. 

Amid  the  prize  tomatoes  and 
atomic  energy  exhibits,  the 
gigantic  forestry  display  added 
new  emphasis  to  the  vital  role 
forests  play  in  every  Georgia 
community. 

Agencies  participating  in 
presenting  the  exhibit  were 
the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Georgia 


Forestry  Assn. ,  Forest  Farmers 
Assn. ,  Georgia  Extension  Ser- 
vice (4-H  Clubs) j  Vocational 
Education  Dept.  (FFA),  Ameri- 
can Turpentine  Farmers  Assn. , 
University  of  Georgia  School 
of  Forestry,  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  Georgia 
Pulpwood  Dealers  Assn. ,  private 
forest  industries  and  wood 
producers,  growers  and  pro- 
cessors. 


PROPER  CUTTING  PRACTICES 


FIRE  CONTROL 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


WOOD  EN  INDUSTRY 
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REFORESTATION 


WELL,    FELLAS,    IT'  S  LIKE  THIS- -Chief  Investigator  J.  R.    Gore 
explains   fine  points  of  law  enforcement. 


HHS  IS  niE  RIGHT  KAY--O.L.    Knott  demonstrates  tne  proper 
use  of  tiie  Selectroslide. 


LITTLE  BEAYEK  AT  IV0RK--Pilie  County  Ranger  John  Osbolt  demonstrates  tiie  use 
f  Little  Beaver  as  Julian  Keeves,  rigjit  front,  and  other  Commission  personnel 
ook  on. 


LIGHTS,  CAMERA,  ACTION- -T.M.  S trick 
land  demonstrates  tije  use  of  visual  aid 
on   television. 

250  doMXfete  A 

Industrial  foresters  and  pro- 
fessional woodsmen  from  neigh- 
boring states  were  among  the 
more  than  250  rangers  and 
district  office  personnel  who 
attented  the  annual  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  Ranger's 
School  at  BocV  Eagle  4-F  Camp 
y*ug.  27-31.  Commission  Director 
Cuyton  DeLoach  termed  the 
session  the  most  successful 
ever  held. 

During  the  week-long  training 
period,  Commission  employees 
held  special  courses  designed 
to  acquaint  participants  with 
the  latest  developments  in 
their  particular  fields.  Main- 
tenance and  operation  of  new 


SLEEPING  AREA- -Sleeping  tents  we 
simulated  emergency  fire  camp. 


DID  WE  PASS9 --CouiMiiss i<»n  personnel    go  through  paces  in 
mobile  drivers  testing  unit. 


WHAT  S  COOKING  HERE?-- (Left  to 
right)  L.  L.  Lundy,  George  Bishop 
and  T.  M.  Strickland  inspect  the 
new  mobile  Kitchen  unit. 


ut  1(Jee&-£oHf 
U  Hock  £o(fU 

fire-fighting  equipment  and 
new  forest  management  practices 
were  given  primary  attention. 
Other  courses  included  public 
relations,  visual  aids,  law 
enforcement,  emergency  fire 
training,  driver  training  and 
safety. 

A  portion  of  the  camp  was 
devoted  to  field  trips  into  the 
woods  for  on-the-scene  train- 
ing. P  simulated  emergency  fire 
fighting  camp  designed  to  ac- 
quaint personnel  with  field 
operations  was  set  up  also. 
Each  participant  was  brought 
up-to-date  on  the  latest 
methods  developed  during  the 
(Continued  on  Paie   10) 


NOW  LISTEN  LLOSELY-- Seventh  District  Hanger  Erank  Craven  explain.- 
emergency  Eire  strategy. 


a  part  ot   the 


SELECTIVE  CLTT1NG--In  photo  <k>1ow,   management  personnel  compare  selective  cutting 
markings  with  Tom  McEarlin  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
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Commission  To  Initiate 
New  Soil  Bank  Program 


Initiation  of  the  federal  soil 
bank  program  is  expected  to  incite 
a  wave  of  seedling  orders  which 
will  swamp  the  facilities  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission, 
Director  Guyton  DeLoach  has 
predicted. 

DeLoach  said  the  program  will 
require  the  Commission  to  more 
than  double  its  already  record- 
breaking  seedling  program.  ''It 
will  mean  we  must  grow  a  minimum 
of  about  150,000,000  seedlings 
during  the  1957-58  season,''  he 
said.  ' 'The  new  Reidsvi lie  nursery 
will  help  us  meet  immediate 
future  demands,''  he  added,  ''but 
to  keen  up  with  the  anticipated 
long  range  demands  our  present 
nursery  facilities  must  be  expand- 
ed immediately.  ' 

The  director  pointed  out  that 


Georgia's  annual  seedling  output 
now  stands  at  about  115,000,000 
seedlings.  He  cautioned,  however, 
that  the  soil  bank  program  gives 
special  attention  to  forest  con- 
servation. It  calls  for 
subsidizing  the  planting  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  on  land  removed 
from  agricultural  production. 
'This  will  mean  a  sharp  increase 
in  seedling  demands  from  land- 
owners and  industries  all  over  the 
state, '  '  he  said. 

DeLoach  said  preliminary  in- 
vestigation already  is  under  way 
to  determine  future  seedling  needs 
so  that  the  Commission  can  meet 
the  expected  deluge  of  orders.  He 
added  that  the  recent  storm  damage 
to  a  portion  of  the  state's  four 
nurseries  has  accentuated  the  need 
for  immediate  nursery  expansion. 


6^'A^ 


LESSON  IN  SPEECH— At  a  recent  Administrative  Management 
Conference,  Leighton  Bellew,  University  of  Georgia  speech  and 
drama  department  head,  gives   a  few  pointers  to  the  group. 


Gaaducted 


Some  25  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission personnel  recently 
attended  the  annual  Administra- 
tive Management  Conference  Jield 
at  the  University  Hotel  Court  in 
/thens.  The  group  included  dis- 
trict foresters  and  administra- 
tive employes. 

COURSES  TAUGHT 

Instruction  included  concen- 
trated courses  in  administrative 
planning,  oral  communications, 
leadership  and  human  relations, 
personnel  traininp,  principles 
of  organization  and  speech. 

The  four-day  session  was  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  partici- 
pants with  management  procedure 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
latest  methods  in  traininp  and 
business  operations. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Each  class  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  experts  in  the  separate 
fields.  They  were  I  awrence  K. 
Mays,  assistant  regional  for- 
estry and  director  of  the  Ti vi- 
sion of  Operations  for  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  Dr.  leighton  M. 
Pal  lew,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Speech  and  Drama  Department  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  ".  Mahler,  associate 
director  at  the  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  at  the 
University;  Jesse  w'.  ''allace, 
head  of  General  Office  Services 
at  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  at  Georgia  Tech  and  Dr. 
Frank  M.  Gibson,  director  of 
Government  Training  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 


B.Af.  JlujfbuinxHu. 
State  tf-oteUefr 

Editors  Note:  This  is  the  first  in 
a  series  of  nine  articles  which  will 
appear  hi  GEORGIA  FORESTRY  dur- 
ing the  George  Foster  Peabody  Gold- 
en Anniversary  Celebration.  Each 
installment  will  be  a  brief  biography 
of  a  Forestry  School  graduate.  Pur- 
pose is  to  give  a  cross-section  of  the 
alumni. 

Burley  M.  Lufburrow  is  the  oldest 
living  alumnus  of  the  George  Foster 
Peabody  School  of  Forestry.  After 
receiving  his  degree,  he  rose  to  as- 
sume leadership  in  forestry  in  Geor. 
gia  and    the     nation. 

His  first  position  was  with  the  US 
Forest  Service,  in  Virginia.  He  inter- 
rupted his  tenure  there  in  1916  to  ser- 
ve a  year  as  forester  for  Case-Fowler 
Lumber       Co. 

During  World  War  I,  he  joined  other 
volunteer  foresters  and  served  for  two 
years  in  France  supervising  cutting 
operations  in  the  Arcelot  Forest.  In 
1919,  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  Alabama  National  Forest  where  he 
assisted  the  Army  in  purchasing  sites 
for  Ft.  Jackson,  Ft.  Benning  and  Ft. 
McClellan. 

He  resigned  from  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice in  1925  to  become  Georgia's  first 
State  Forester,  a  position  he  held  for 
12  years.  From  1937  to  1940,  he  ser- 
ved as  forester  for  the  Southern  Pine 
Assn.,  after  which  he  was  employed 
as  purchaser  for  the  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

During  World  War  IT,  the  veteran  for- 
ester was  appointed  to  the  Lumber  Div- 
ision of  the  War  Productions  Board. 

After  the  war,  he  served  as  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Assn.  for  10  years.  In  1955,  illness 
forced  him  to  retire.  He  and  his  wife 
now  operate  the  Mimosa  Motel  at 
Marietta. 
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BANKERS  MELT- -horsey  ftyer  is  siiown  leading  a  discussion  at  the  County 
Key  Bankers  Meeting  Held  at  Hock  Eagle. 


Foresters  Hold 
Meeting  At  Rock  Eagle 


i 


More  than  65  hankers  and  for- 
estersfrom  counties  all  over  the 
state  gathered  last  month  at 
Rock  Eagle  Park  to  attend  the 
County  Key  Pankers  Meeting. 
Sponsored  by  the  Agricultural 
Comnittee  of  the  Georgia  Pankers 
Assn.,  the  program  was  under  the 
direction  of  C.  Dorsey  Dyer,  ex- 
tension forester  and  project 
leader  for  Agricultural  Extension 
Service   at  Athens. 

Purpose  of  the  two-day  gather- 
ing was  to  acquaint  the  bankers 
with  the  aims  of  forestry  in 
Georgia  and  to  familiarize  the 
foresters  with  current  forestry 
projects  sponsored  and  supported 
by  Georgia  bankers. 

The  program  included  a  host  of 
dynamic  demonstrations  and  dis- 
cussions of  various  phases  of 
forestry  in  the  state.  Topics 
included  proper  scale  and 
measurement  of  trees,  anticipated 
income  per  acre  and  selling 
practices.  Ivy  Duggan,  vice 
president  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  Georgia,  concluded  the  first 
day's  activities  with  an  after 
dinner  address. 

During  the  second  day,  Dyer 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  Georgia's  timber  mar- 
keting practices  and  prospects. 
Other  speakers  included  C.  Nelson 
Priphtwell,  Tifton       extension 

forester  and  Frank  Eadie,  Mil- 
ledgeville  district  forester  for 
the   Ceorgia   Forestry  Commission. 

Following  the  talks  and  dem- 
onstrations,    a    panel    discussion 


was  held  on  the  subject,  '  'How 
Pankers  Can  Promote  Sound  For- 
estry Development  in  Each 
County. ' '  Panel  moderator  was 
J.  W.  Fanning,  chairman  of  the 
Dept.  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Carl  M.  Floyd,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  Atlanta ' s  Fulton  Nation- 
al Fank;  C.  v' .  Lowe,  president 
of  the  Pank  of  Edison  and  Jim  L. 
Cillis,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
the  Fank  of  Soperton,  served  as 
panel  members. 


LLMBLR  DISCUSSION- -Left  to  right, 
Frank  Eadie,  Milledgeville  District 
Forester,  explains  the  lnpi*>er  yields 
Iran  different  size  trees  to  bankers 
Jack  Keith,  Newnan;  Charles  Miller, 
Sylvania  and  Evans  Matins,  Americus. 
Tiiis  wns  one  of  uiajiy  discussions 
which  took  place  during  the  two- day 
conference  in    Eaton  ton. 
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Rangers  In  The  News 
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A  vocational  forester  has 
been  employed  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to 
help  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  expand  their  instruc- 
tion in  forest  management.  He 
is  Edgar  A.  Kreis,  Jr.,  who 
until  recently  was  assistant 
district  forester  with  the 
Georgia   Forestry  Commission. 

Appointment  of  a  vocational 
forester  came  as  the  result  of 
a  $50,000  educational  grant  by 
the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia. 
The  money  was  given  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  be  used 
in  expanding  forestry  instruc- 
tion in  Georgia  high  schools. 

One  of  Mr.  Kreis'  first  tasks 
will  be  to  help  a  hundred 
schools  locate  ten  to  15  acre 
wooded  tracts  which  can  be 
used  for  school  forests. 

Georgia  has  411  vocation'al 
agriculture  departments  and 
443  teachers  in  153  counties. 
More  than  26,000  high  school 
boys  are  enrolled  in  regular 
classes. 


Twenty-six  foresters  assigned 
to  national  forests  in  the 
Southeastern  states  attended 
a  Junior  Professional 
Conference  in  Atlanta  during 
late  August. 

The  annual  conference,  spon- 
sored by  the  Atlanta  Regional 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  was  attended  by  for- 
esters who  have  joined  the 
forest  service  within  the  last 
year.  Its  purpose  was  to  give 
the  young  foresters  an  overall 
view  of  the  workings  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Seminars  in  timber  sales, 
information  and  education,  fire 
control  and  engineering  were 
conducted,  along  with  tours  of 
the  Forest  Service  headquarters 
in  Atlanta. 


Basic  problems  of  direct 
pine  tree  seeding  was  the 
discussion  topic  of  foresters 
from  throughout  the  Southeast 
at  a  meeting  recently  held  in 
Savannah. 

50  foresters  attended 


TREE  IMLASURING- -Ranger  Druid 
Preston  explains  the  proper  I  ree 
measuring  methods  at  a  recent 
Fourth  District  management  school. 

the  two-day  session  sponsored 
by  the  Union  Pag-Camp  Paper 
Corporation.  They  exchanged 
ideas  on  the  most  efficient 
ways  of  sowing  tree  seed. 

Ponald  /.  Spencer  of  Denver, 
Colo. ,  spoke  of  methods  of  pro- 
tecting  seeds  from  their 
natural  predators.  Methods  of 
distributing  seed  were  outlined 
by  Harry  Malac,  Union  bag  re- 
search forester. 


Bobby  Richardson  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Miller 
County  Forestry  Unit.  He 
succeeds  Ranger  Palmer  Rich  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
Decatur  County  Unit  at 
Painbridge. 

Richardson  graduated  from 
Miller  County  High  School  in 
1955  and  has  served  as 
assistant  ranger  for  the  past 
year. 


GOOD  KLCmtD- -District  Forester  O.C.  Burtz,  Gainesville,  right,  explains 
to  H.E.  Kuark,  Forestry  Commission  Fire  Control  Chief,  how  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict went  about  setting  a  record  for  no  fires  during  July. 


Joseph  F.  Pechanec,  chief  of 
Range  Management  Research  for  the 
Forest  Service,  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  the  Southeastern 
Forest  and  Ran^e  Experiment 
Station  at  Asheville,  NX. , 
succeeding  El  wood  L.  Demmon, 
director  there  since  1951,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  announced. 

Mr.  Pechanec  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Range 
Management.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Range  Management  in 
1953  and  has  written  numerous 
pamphlets  and  technical  articles 
on  the  results  of  his  exneriments. 


OCTOBER,     1  956 


FLAN  'OPKRATION  DFAD  OUT' - -Representatives  of  three  Southern  states  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  met  recently  in  Macon  to  compile  a  standardized 
manual  for  fighting  large  emergency  fires.  Known  as  'Operation  Dead  Out,  ' 
the  group  included,  right  from  top  to  bottom,  K.W.  McNasser,  C.S  Barnes, 
H.K.  MikelJ  'nil  S.D  Beichler.  Left  from  top  to  bottom  are  P.W.  Tillman, 
H.F     Kuark,    J.M.    Bethea  and  Turner  Barber. 

Society  Of  American  Foresters 
Schedule  56th  Annual  Meeting 

''Forestry  Faces  Forward''  is 
the  theme  of  the  56th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  scheduled  to 
convene  in  the  Feabody  Hotel , 
Memphis,  Tenn.  on  (Vt.  14-17. 

President  Dewitt  Nelson  will 
open  the  first  general  session 
Monday  morning,  Oct.  15.  He 
invites  all  foresters  and 
friends  of  forestry  to  attend 
these  sessions.  Chairman  of  the 
opening  day  session  will  be 
E.  L.  Demmon,  director  of  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  in  Asheville,  N.C.  Mr. 
Demmon  is  a  past  president  of 
The  SAF. 


economics  and  policy,  water- 
shed management,  wildlife 
management,  and  forest  re- 
creation. 

Vice-president  George  Garratt 
will  serve  as  toastmaster  at 
the  annual  banquet  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Oct.  17,  Principal 
speaker  will  he  Hodding  Carter, 
author  and  editor  of  Green- 
ville, Miss.  Also  at  this  time 
there  will  be  presentations  of 
the  Gifford  Pinchot  Medal  and 
the  Sir  ,villiam  Schlick  Mem- 
orial Medal  by  President 
Nelson. 
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(Continued  Iran  Fage  6) 

past  year.  Veteran  employees 
gained  an  opportunity  to  come 
abreast  of  recent  Commission 
advancements  and  new  personnel 
gained  first-hand  knowledge  of 
operations  within  the  various 
Commission  branches. 

The  school  is  held  each  year 
to  strengthen  the  Commission's 
organization  and  to  acquaint 
its  personnel  with  improvements 
in  methods  and  operations 
during  the  previous  year. 

Among  visitors  who  attended 
the  orientation  session  were 
representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  the  Georgia 
School  of  Forestry,  Georgia 
Kraft  Company,  Rome  Kraft 
Company,  Union  Paper  Company, 
Georgia  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  ?nd  the  Florida 
Forestry  Service. 


Other  opening  day  speakers 
will  include  J.  E.  McCaffrey, 
vice  president,  Southern  Kraft 
Division,  International  Paper 
Company,  Mobile,  Ala.;  S.  M. 
Nickey,  Jr. ,  president,  Nickey 
Brothers  Lumber  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  J.  A.  Hall, 
director,  U.  S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  "is. 

The  Society's  eleven  subject 
divisions  will  meet  Oct.  16  and 
17  for  technical  discussions  in 
the  fields  of  forest  management 
silviculture,  forest  products, 
private  forestry,  range  manage- 
ment, public  relations,  for- 
estry   education,    forest 


Reidsville  Tree  Nursery 


'Continued  from  Pane 
'  'work  on  the  nursery  has  been 
given  top  priority.  If  we  are  to 
handle  the  anticipated  flood  of 
orders  when  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram gains  momentum,  '  '  he  de- 
clared, ''the  nursery  must  be 
in  full  production  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Irrigation  facilities  will 
include  some  22  miles  of  pipes 
that  will  carry  water  pumped  by 
a  150  horsepower  motor  capable 
of  pumping  more  than  1,500  gal- 
lons per  minute,'  Darby  said. 
' 'water  will  come  from  two  wells 
to  be  drilled  at  the  site,''  he 
added,  and  one  of  the  wells  will 


be  a  four-inch  line  and  the  other 
will  be  12  inches  in  diameter.' 

Two  residences  also  will  be 
constructed  to  house  the  super- 
intendent and  his  assistant  as 
well  as  several  outbuildings 
for  storing  equipment  and  for 
sorting  and  packing  operations. 

Gov.  Griffin  said  the  prison 
farm  land  was  selected  because 
its  high  quality  and  texture  are 
ideal  for  the  operation,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  few  available 
sites  of  sufficient  size  and 
because  operational  cost  can  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  through  use  of 
convict  labor. 
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Editorial 

Macon  Extends  Welcome 
To  Forestry  Commission 

(From    the  Macon    Telegraph) 

That  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  has  opened  its  headquarters  in 
Macon  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Middle  Georgia,  and  The  Telegraph  joins 
the  City  of  Macon  and  the  surrounding  areas  in  offering  a  hearty  welcome 
to   the  personnel. 

Georgia  has  shown  remarkable  progress  in  all  forms  of  forestry  manage- 
ment during  the  past  decade,  fire  prevention  and  control,  woodland  manage- 
ment, education,  reforestation  and  research.  The  Forestry  Commission  and 
Director   Guyton   DeLoach  are   to  be  congratulated  on  that   progress. 

Forestry  accounts  for  more  than  $750  million  a  year  in  Georgia's  economy 
and  the  future  promises  a  great  deal  more,  as  additional  forest  products 
industries  move  into  the  state.  The  forest  potential  is  double  the  present 
production  and  the  state's  leading  crop,  trees,  may  easily  develop  into  a 
multi-billion  dollar  industry. 

It    is   fitting   the    Georgia    Forestry   Commission   has   set   up    headquarters 
here.    Macon    is    basically    a    retailing    and   distribution    center   with   forest 
industries  providing  a   solid  core  of  established  industries.  And  tree  farming 
throughout  Middle   Georgia  provides   sustenance     for     the     industries. 
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Careless  Auto 
Drivers  Cause 
Forest  Fires 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution) 

There  was  a  time  when  the  steam 
locomotive,  puffing  smoke  and  a  lot 
of  sparks,  was  a  prime  hazard  to  the 
forests  during  the  fire  season. 

Now  that  steam  has  given  way  to 
oil,  the  automobile  on  the  highway 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  locomo- 
tive as  the  source  of  the  sparks 
which     cause     fire     in     the    woods. 

However,  it's  not  the  car  that 
blows  its  stack,  it's  the  driver.  He 
knocks  out  his  pipe  against  the  side 
of  the  door  or  he  nonchalantly  throws 
throws  a  lighted  fag  from  the  win- 
dow.   He    is   careless   with   matches. 

The  flame  catches  in  the  dry 
grass  at  the  roadside.  It  heads  for 
woods.  Another  forest  fire  layswaste 
acres  of  valuable  timber. 

That's  why  Georgia  foresters  are 
throwing  out  a  special  warning  this 
time  of  the  year.  As  the  sap  stops 
rising,  the  fire  danger  climbs. 

Use  that  dashboard  ashtray,  the 
forestry  people  advise. 

Every  time  you  use  it  as  a  de- 
pository for  the  pipe  ashes,  for  that 
cigarette  or  cigar  butt,  you  have  re- 
duced the  threat  of  fire  in  the  woods. 


Qwi  Qqu&i 

At      this    time     of     year,    Georgia's 
woodlands      are     a      challenge     to     any 
artist.     Nature's     paint    brush     strokes 
the    state's    forests    and    as    a     result, 
the     finished     product     is     a     beautiful 
sight  to  behold.  As  this  month's  cover 
depicts,  this   is  the   season  that    brings 
out    the    desire    to    take    one's    dog    and 
go    for    a     stroll    in    the    woods.    And    if 
there's     wild     game     in     sight,     all    the 
better.    Nevertheless,  the    out-of-door 
art    showroom    seems    to    beckon    hun- 
dreds   every    fal  1    season. 

VHiile  the  setting  is  picturesque, 
it  also  serves  to  provide  shelter  and 
food  for  wildlife.  The  col  or  ,  t  oo, 
is  a  shield  for  the  forest  creatures. 
Georgia  also  draws  a  large  part  of  her 
sustenance  from  the  forests.  Through 
combined  programs  in  nanagerrent  ,  re- 
forestation, and  protection,  all  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  toward  con- 
serving and  perpetuating  the  state's 
woodl  ands. 
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Formal     opening    of  the   new   $200,000   Georgia    Forestry  Commission  Head- 
quart  ers    is    scheduled   for   next    spring,    Director   Guy  ton   DeLoach  announced.  g3 

The  building  has  been  in  use   since  the  middle  of  last   month,  but  the  dedi- 
cation  has  been  delayed   until   landscaping  of  the  grounds   and  the  paving  of 
the   spacious   parking   areas    is    completed. 


RECEPTION  ROOM 


Many  government  and  business  lead- 
ers are  expected  to  attend  the  open- 
ing, which  will  include  addresses, 
guided  tours  of  the  12, 000- feet- 
square  building  and  refreshments. 
Details  of  the  opening  will  be 
announced    later. 

Macon  Personnel 

About  75  Commission  staff  mem- 
bers are  working  in  the  one-story 
building,  including  forest  manage- 
ment, information  and  education, 
reforestation  and  administration  per- 
sonnel. 

The  headquarters  building  is  com- 
pletely air-conditioned,  centrally 
heat  ed  and  is  of  brick  and  steel 
construction.  It  is  located  at  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Center  at  Dry 
Branch,  six  miles  south  of  Macon, 
along  with  activities  of  the  Athens- 
Macon  Research  Center  of  the  U.S. 
Forest     Dept.     and    the     Hitchiti    Re- 


ADMINISTPATION 


SWITCHBOARD 


searcli   Center. 

The  offices  and  hall  are  panelled 
with  the  primary  commercial  species 
of  wood  grown  in  Georgia.  A  nat  ural 
finish  is  used.  Much  new  office  furni- 
ture and  equipment  has  been  instal  led. 

Atlanta  Personnel 

A     reduced    Commission    staff    is 
still    mai  ntai  ned    in    Atlanta    i  n    the 
new    Agriculture  Building   to  continue 
radio    contact    with    Macon    and    other 
district    offices.    The    Atlanta     office 
will   be    used    as   headquarters   for  the 
director  and  department  heads  during 
General    Assembly  sessions  and  other 
Atlanta    events.   It   will    also   be   used 
for  purchasing    conferences. 

Construction      of     the     new     center 


was      approved     by     executive     order 
when   it   was  determined   that     the   old 
facilities     were     inadequate    for    the 
Commission. 
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Brender  Revisits  German  Black  Forest 


The  woods  are  full  of  problems  that  pla 
Macon  Forest  Research  Center,  the  diffic 
woodlands    seem  like  child's  play. 

This  past  summer,  Brender  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  Black  Forest  as  a 
guest  of  the  Baden-Wurttenberg  For- 
est Service.  "The  primary  purpose 
of  my  trip,"  he  said,  "was  to  visit 
my  parents  and  to  get  re-acquainted 
with  my  younger  brothers  and  former 
schoolmat  es." 

Brender  was  born  in  South  Germany. 
He    emigrated    to    the    United    States 
33   year  s   ago  when  he   was    18  year  s 
old.      He     studied     forestry     at     the 
University    of     Michigan    where       he 
obtained     a    bachelor's    and      mast- 
er's     degree      in      1933      and      1937 
respectively. 

Positions  Held 

In  1933,  Brender  started  work  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  from 
1939  to  1945  he  worked  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  He  then  trans- 
to  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station  in  1945  where  he  has 
been  ever  since.  Throughout  that 
time  he  worked  in  the  mountai  ns  and 
piedmont   sections   of  Georgia. 

"The     major     difference  between 
forest  practices  in  Georgia   and  those 
in    Germany,"    he    observed,    "is    in 
the    intensity    of   Germany's    silvicul- 
tural      practices.    They're    50    years 
ahead    of    us    in    forest    management, 
and     their    forest   utilization    is    far 
superior  to  ours.  Every  acre  and  tenth 
of  acre  in  the  German  forests  is  fully 
stocked    with    either    seedlings,    sap- 
lings,   poles    or   sawtimber."    He   was 
quick  to  add,  however,  that  necessity 
made   it  imperat  ive  that    the  Germans 
intensify       their       forestry      program. 
Wood  Product  Demand 

"Demand   for  forest  products  there 
is  very  acute,"  he  explained.  "Their 
trees    grow    at     a     slower    rate    than 
ours,  but  the  heavy  demand  for  wood 
products  forces  them  to  utilize  trees 
smaller  than  three  inches  in  diameter," 
"But,"    he    stated,    "the    final     crop 
trees  are  grown  to  large  size,   20  to 
26  inches   in  diameter." 

Planting  also  is  intense,  he  noted. 
"Where  we  plant   1,000  trees  per  acre, 
they    plant     more    than     12, 000. "He 
pointed    out   that     their   planting   trend 
is    toward    plantations    of   mixed    spe- 
cies,    conifers     and    hardwoods,    be- 
cause   pure    stands    of    conifers    tend 
to  deplete    the    soil.    "Good    land   is 
at   a    premium  in  Germany,"  he  said, 
"therefore,    the    German    foresters  try 
to  get    as    much    as    they    can    out  of 


gue  Georgia    foresters  every  day.    But,  according  to  Ernst  Brender  of  the  Athens- 
ulties  connected  with  Germany's  famous  Black  Forest  makes  caring  for    Georgia 


the  soil  without  sacrificing  fertility." 
Reforestation 

Still  another  outstanding  problem 
there  is  reforestation,  he  declared. 
"There's  a  high  percentage  of  nat- 
ural regeneration  among  pine,  spruce, 
and  fir  by  the  shelterwood  system  of 
cutting.  However,  their  faster  growth 
rate  has  encouraged  increased  plant- 
ing." 

Killing  frosts  pose  the  greatest 
threat  to  restocking  the  Black 
Forest,  Brender  explained.  "To 
combat  this  problem,  each  forest 
district,  comprising  from  7,000  to 
20,000  acres,  has  its  own  nursery. 
These  nurseries  produce  from  20,000 
to  400,000  seedlings  per  year.  All 
of    them    are    small    and    are    located 


ERNST  BRENDER 

deep  in  wooded  areas.  This  allows 
the  mature  trees  to  shelter  the  seed- 
lings from  icy  winds.  They  al  so  cul- 
tivat  e  the  ground  surrounding  the 
seedling  beds  to  provide  places  for 
the  frost  to  settle."  The  Macon  for- 
ester said  these  methods  tend  to 
modify  the  temperature  as  much  as 
seven  degrees  and  adds  much  to 
the  success  of  their  reforestation 
program. 

Weather 

The  weather  itself  is  a  nagging 
problem  in  Germany.  According  to 
Brender,  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature is  about  50  degrees.  Annual 
rainfall  is  only  26  inches,  and  the 
growing  season  is  extremely  short, 
lasting  only  five  months.  Relative 
humidity  is    78  per  cent  year    around, 


he  added.  "In  spite  of  the  short  grow- 
ing season  they  grow  as  much  wood 
as  we  do  in  Georgia.  The  full  degree 
of  stocking  maintained,  makes  this 
possible,"    Brender    said. 

Forest  fires  ar  e  a  perpetual  pro- 
blem there,  too,  Brender  emphasi  zed. 
He  said  fire  outbreaks  are  suppress- 
ed by  local  fire  departments  in 
neighboring  villages.  Preventive  meas- 
ures include  planting  a  narrow  band 
of  hardwoods  along  access  roads, 
and  plowing  fire  lines  260  feet  apart 
during   fire    seasons. 

lteer  Menace 

In    addition    to   these    conventional 
problems  which  menace  foresters  al  1 
over     the     world,    German     woodsmen 
are    confronted    with    a     most  unique 
complication,     Brender     said.     Des- 
pite     management,      utilization,     re- 
forestation   and    fire    hardships,    the 
Black    Forest    is    overrun    with    deer. 
"Because        of       their      abundance," 
the  Maconite  said,  "they  are  obliged 
to   eat     almost   anything   that     grows. 
Regardless     how    fast     the    foresters 
plant    seedlings,     the    deer    can    eat 
them  up  still  faster.  This  has   result- 
ed    in    an     all-out    war     against    the 
antlered    creatures. 

"However,  since  the  foresters  are 
out-numbered,"  Brender  said,  "the 
attack  is  not  directed  at  disposing 
of  the  deer,  but  rather  at  making 
the  seedlings  distasteful  to  them." 
Deer  repellant  chemical  s  have  been 
devised  and  seedlings  are  sprayed 
with  them  once  a  year.  Extreme 
measures  call  for  erecting  high  fen- 
ces   around    the    tiny   plants. 

Forestry  Practices 

Brender  praised  the  German  fores- 
ters highly.  He  said  they  were  very 
co-operative  and  delighted  to  meet 
an  American  forester  who  could  speak 
their  language.  "Although  their 
forestry  practices  are  different  from 
ours,"  he  said,  "50  years  from  now 
we  may  not  be  so  far  apar  t  in  our 
methods   of   forest   management." 
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Eleven  Counties 
Fully   Endorse 

New  Burn  Law 

Statewide  approval   of  the  new  Not- 
ification    of    Intention    to     Burn    Law 
under    Georgia'  s    Forest    Fire    Regu- 
lations  appears  to  be  well  under  way. 

Recently  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  measure  provides  that 
two  successive  grand  juries  must  en- 
dorse the  county  option  law  before  it 
becomes  effective.  It  specifies  that 
any  person  planning  to  burn  off  lands, 
woods,  marshes  or  other  combustible 
materials  must  first  notify  their 
county  forestry  unit  as  to  time  and 
place  of    burning., 

Crisp  and  Bulloch  were  the  first 
two  counties  to  give  full  endorsement 
to  the  law.  Other  counties  followed 
suit  as  their  grand  juries  went  into 
session.  Up  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  following  counties  had  made 
the  law  effective:  Crisp,  Bulloch, 
Effingham,  Emmanuel,  Dooley,  Ben 
Hill,    Montgomery,    Lincoln  and   Dade. 

Due  to  the  county  option  provision, 
swift  approval  has  been  delayed  in 
many  other  counties  because  of  their 
grand  jury  schedules.  However,  more 
than  a  score  of  jury  panels  in  many 
other  counties  have  endorsed  the 
bill  for  the  first  time.  Responsible 
county  official  s  in  these  counties 
indicate  full  alproval  will  be  given 
during    the    next   grand    jury   sessions. 

Primary  purpose  of  the  law,  accord- 
ing to  Atty.  Gen.  Eugene  Cook,  is  to 
al  low  persons  who  plan  controlled 
burning  the  opportunity  of  gai  ning  in- 
formation about  weather  conditions 
and  existing  fire  danger.  It  al  so  helps 
local  forestry  units  keep  a  record  of 
outdoor  fires  in  their  area,  he  ex- 
plai  ned. 

In  passing  the  new  measure,  the 
General  Assembly  speficied  that  it 
would  replace  all  existing  laws 
governing  notificat  ion  of  intention 
to  burn.  Therefore,  counties  which 
fail  to  endorse  the  new  law  will  be 
without    such   provisions. 

H.E.    Ruark,  Chief   of  Fire  Control 
for     the     Commission,     complimented 
those     counties     who     al  ready     have 
(Con  t  i nucfl   on   PaQe    10) 
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RESIDENCE—  One  of  the  superintendent's  residences  at  the  Page  Memorial  Nursery 
is  shown  above. 

State  Seedling  Program  Increases 
To  Meet  Anticipated  New  Heights 

Georgia  state  tree  nurseries  will  raise  their  seedling  program  to  new 
heights  in  1957  to  meet  an  anticipated  record-breaking  wave  of  orders, 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  Director  Guyton  DeLoach  announced. 


This  year  200  million  seed- 
lings have  been  ordered  by  land- 
owners and  forest  industries 
throughout  the  state.  Even  greater 
requests  are  expected. 

DeLoach  said  he  had  been  as- 


MAIl.  CALL--M.C.  Coleman,  Asst. 
Supt.  of  the  Page  Memorial  Nursery, 
(left),  chats  with  Donald  Jones,  Refores- 
tat  ion  Asst. 

sured  by  Gov.  Marvin  Griffin 
that  the  state  would  furnish  200 
million  seedlings  in  1957  even 
if  it  meant  construction  of  a 
new    nursery. 

Page      Memorial      Nursery,      called 


by  DeLoach  the  nation' s  largest 
forest  tree  nursery,  will  be 
planted  at  its  full  capacity  of 
100    million    seedlings    next    year. 

This  year's  orders,  called  by 
DeLoach  a  '  'record  flood  far  be- 
yond our  most  optimistic  expect- 
ations," will  not  be  completely 
filled  because  storms,  which  up- 
rooted the  early  plants,  and  the 
hot  sun,  which  wilted  the  re- 
plants, cut  production  at  the 
four  state  nurseries  to  80  mil- 
lion seedlings. 

Orders  Filled 

Every  order  will  be  partially 
filled  though,  DeLoach  said. 
Orders  for  5,000  seedlings  or 
less  will  be  completely  filled. 
The  first  5, 000  of  every  other 
request  will  be  supplied.  Orders 
larger  than  5,000  will  be  cut 
67  per  cent,  though. 

''In  this  way  the  seedlings  we 
have  will  be  distributer]  equal- 
ly," DeLoach  explained.  ''Since 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  our 
forest  lands  are  privately  owned, 
we  feel  Georgia  can  best  be  ser- 
ved by  placing  seedlings  in  as 
many  hands  as  possible. ' ' 
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Ex-Ranger  Makes  Hit 
As  Gair  Nurseryman 

Up  until  this  year,  Walter  Stone  had  never  before  grown  a  single 
tree.  Right  now,  he's  starting  to  harvest  about  nine  million  forest 
tree  seedlings  he  planted  last  spring. 

Stone  is  forester  in  charge  of  Gair  Woodlands'  Theodore  W.  Earle 
Forest  Tree  Nursery  at  Statesboro.  Before  assuming  his  position 
there,  he  served  for  seven  years  with  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion as  a  ranger  and  district  forester. 

'I  marked  a  lot  of  timber  and  helped  put  out  a  lot  of  fires  when 
I  was  with  the  Commission,'  Stone  explained,  'But  I'd  never  tried 
my  hand  at  growing  trees.  It's  a  hard  job--harder  than  I  had  ever 
thought  it  would  be.  I  thought  all  you  had  to  do  was  stick  a  seed 
in  the  ground  and  sit  back  and  watch  it  grow.  ' 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Georgia  School  of  Fores- 
try in  1949,  Stone  was  forest  ranger  at  Emanuel  County.  He  then 
served  as  district  forester  of  the  first  and  sixth  districts.  In 
1955  he  joined  Gair  Woodlands. 

Heads  Reforestation  Program 

Not  only  is  he  responsible  for  growing  seedlings  for  the  com- 
pany's entire  reforestation  program,  but  he  also  selected  and  helped 
layout  the  nursery  site.  Stone  estimates  it  has  acapacity  for  grow- 
ing about  15  million  seedlings.  He  said  present  plans  call  for  peak 
production  next  year. 

The  75-acre  plot  originally  was  a  cornfield  that  had  been  farmed 
fcr  many  years.  'The  soil  is  excellent  and  can  grow  almost  anything 
you  put  in  it,'  the  now-experienced  nurseryman  said.  'I'm  almost 
afraid  to  stand  in  the  field  too  long  for  fear  I  might  sprout  a 
few  roots.  ' 

Initial  plants  at  the  nursery  were  potted  seedlings  grafted  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  Their  seed  was  collected  from  North 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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IN  THE   MIDDLE— Walter  Stone  is  shown  in  amongst  his  seedlings. 


LOOKING    IT  OVER--K.P.  Davis  (left) 
and   H.E.  Ruar  k  look  over  a    new  piece  of 
firefighting      equipment     at      the    Georgia 
Forestry  Commission. 

Davis  Conducts 
Special  Survey 
On  Fire  Control 

An  all-out  effort  now  is  under  way 
to  pin  point  areas  in  which  research 
is  needed  to  improve  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  fire  control 
program. 

Acting  through  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Southeast  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  Commission  has 
retained  a  nationally -recognized  fire 
control  authority  to  insure  an  unbias- 
ed survey  of  the  present  situation. 
He  is  Dr.  Kenneth  P.  Davis,  chair- 
man of  the  Dept.  of  Forestry  at  the 
University    of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Davis  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct an  extended  investigation  into 
all  phases  of  Georgia's  fire  control 
methods  following  a  series  of  dis- 
astrous fires  which  occurred  in  1955. 
He  estimates  his  study  will  be  com- 
pleted   within    the   next    two   months. 

Upon  completion  of  his  survey, 
the  visiting  expert  will  publish  a  de- 
tailed report  on  present  protective 
measures  and  make  specific  recom- 
mendations on  phases  he  feels  re- 
search is  needed  to  develop  improved 
methods. 

The'  report  will  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  launch  an  overall  research 
program  designed  to  strengthen  Geor- 
gia s  fire  control  program  and  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  large  emergency 
fires. 
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OPENING  SESSION  REMARKS 


^^  Special  ^nxictai  SeidiaH, 
Conducted  tf-o*  QoA&Uebl 

Key  personnel  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  from  North  Geor- 
gia recently  attended  a  special  tractor  demonstration  and  prevent- 
ive maintenance  course  in  Walton  County.  Sponsored  by  the  John  Deere 
Tractor  and  Implement  Co.  ,  the  class  was  held  at  Deere  Acres,  a 
training  farm  owned  by  the  manufacturing  firm. 

Purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  promote  better  and  more  efficient 
service  from  John  Deere  tractors  now  in  use  by  the  Commission  for 
fire  suppression  work.  B. G.  Sneed,  field  service  engineer  at  Deere 
Acres,  led  the  demonstration  and  instructed  participants  in  proper 
PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE  INSTRUCTIONS  operation  and  maintenance  methods. 

Landriim  Spoke 

The  session  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the 
Monroe  V.F.U.  Club  during  which  F.  C.  Landrum,  ser- 
vice manager  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  gave  a 
brief  summary  of  the  demonstration. 

He  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  proper  care, 
pointing  out  the  fact 
that  it  can  lead  to  im- 
proved efficiency  and 
reduced  operational  ex- 
penses. The  best  way  to 
prevent  breakdowns,  he 
suggested  is  to  stop 
them  before  they  occur. 

'  'Preventive  mainte- 
nance is  only  half  the 
job, ' '   he  explained. 
,     '  'Not  only  do  we  hope 
this  class  has  served 
to  enlighten  you  on 
.  the  proper  methods  of 
*  ,*'•*  ^T  good   tractor  mainte- 
-l*f '  nance,   we  also  hope 
y*.  it  has  helped  to  make 
k  the  John  Deere  tractor 
more  useful  to  fores- 
try." 

The  class  was  atten- 
ded by  personnel  from 
the  Fourth,  Sixth,  Sev- 
enth, Ninth  and  Tenth 
Districts. 


SUMMARY  OF  DAY'S  HAPPENINGS 
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DEERE  ACRES  MONUMENT 


Georgia' s  first  organized  for- 
est fire  fighting  field  exercise 
will  be  held  in  Jones  County  on 
Nov.  7-9,  H.E.  Ruark,  exercise 
director  and  chief  of  fire  con- 
trol of  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  announced. 

About  90  district  and  county 
forest  rangers,  office  personnel 
and  central  office  staff  members 
will  participate.  They  will  be 
formed  into  crews  who  will  eat, 
sleep  and  work  in  the  field.  A 
revised  organization  plan,  drawn 
up  by  Commission  officials,  will 
be  followed. 

The  problem  will  be  conducted 
on  Georgia  Kraft  Co.  property  in 
Jones  County  about  10  miles 
South  of  Gray,  Ga.  ,  near  the  in- 
tersection of  Highways  49  and  18. 
Field  headquarters  will  be  set 
up  and  the  'fire'  area  will  be 
divided  into  sectors  with  lower 
echelon  command  posts. 

The  crews  will  fight  a  'proj- 
ect' fire--one  which  is  expected 
to  burn  more  than  24  hours.  The 
exercise  will  be  complete  in 
'Very  detail  except  for  a  fire. 
Viork  shifts  will  be  set  up  to 
handle  the  fire  fight,  but  only 
the  day  shift  will  actually  work 
in  the  field. 

Smoke  bombs  will  be  set  off  to 
to  mark  the  'fires.'  Fire  lines 
will  be  plowed,  air  patrols  will 
be  used  and  simulated  spot'fires' 
will  be  marked  off.  Problems  in 
feeding,  first  aid  and  moving 
personnel  from  place  to  place'in 
the  area  will  be  tackled  and 
supplies  on  the  fire  lines  will 
be  replenished  and  safety  pro- 
cedures will  be  practiced. 

The  exercise  is  designed  to 
pull  fire  fighters  from  many 
sources  into  one  effective-  unit. 
The  actual  field  work  should  re- 
veal any  kinks  in  the  present 
setup,  Ruark  said.  Similar  exer- 
will  be  held  in  the  future 
:h  oi  the  10  state  forestry 
district :  . 

The  need  i ,,,-  the  field  train- 
ing session  and  a  comprehensive 
organization  plan  was  emphasized 
by  large  fin's  in  recent  years 
in  North  and  South  Georgia.  Ex- 
nce  at  these  t  ires  rev.  a  led 
mporl  ance  oi  an  all- inclus- 
i1  '>>  -kni  I  1  ire  l  ight  ing 
plan 
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Georgia  Forestry  School 
Dedicates  New  Facilities 

The  University  of  Georgia  Forestry  School  kicked  off  its  year-long  golden 
anniversary  celebration  Oct.  6  in  Athens  by  dedicating  its  new  $144,000 
facilities  and  re-dedicating  the  entire  school  to  the  development  of  Georgia's 
forests    and    forest    industries. 

A  large  crowd  of  alumni  and  South-  research, 
eastern     forestry     leaders     heard    the  Dr.     O.C.     Aderhold,    president    of 

numerous  distinguished   speakers  who  the     LJniversity,     welcomed    the    large 

participated    in   the   official   introduct-  crowd    and    told    them    he   was   bending 

ion   to  the  oublic    of  the   school's  new  every  effort  to  select  the   best  quali- 


dry  kiln,  green  house,  timber  testing 
equipment,  experimental  treating  cy- 
linder and  new  wing  of  offices  and 
laboratories  which  were  converted 
from    a   former   shop. 


fied    dean    possible    for    the    Forestry 
School. 

He  congratulated  the  school  for 
its  accomplishments  and  proudly 
pointed  out  that  school  graduates  had 


Ex-Gov.   Herman   Talmadge,   during      led    tiie    way    in   Georgia's   great   pro- 
his    last    administration,  appropriated       gress  in  forest  fire  control  and  forest 
$100,000  to  the  Board  of  Regents    for       management, 
the     expansion    from     his     emergency  .... 

fund.   Gov.   Marvin  Griffin   later  added        .     Aderhold      emphasized      that    con- 

tinued    expansion    is    needed    both    b\ 

>al- 
by 


$44,000   to   make   possible   the   expan-      tinued    expansion    is    needed    both 
ion  of  the  school.   An  annual  grant  of      Jhe   sch°o1   to       uet   the  growing  clu 
■M  000   has   been    set    up   for   forestry      len«e  of  research   and   by   the  profe£ 
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ional  state  forest  service. 

Dr.  E.B.  Browne,  director  of  the 
college  experiment  station  at  Athens, 
summarized  forest  research  at  the 
school,  pointing  out  how  the  school 
has  continued  its  unparalleled  expan- 
sion in  forest  research  since  the  pro- 
gram started  in  lO'SO.  Browne  cited 
1952-^3  and  1954-55  as  banner  years 
of  progress. 

Dr.  W.A.  Campbell,  leader  of  the 
Athens-Macon  Research  Outer,  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  outlined  some  of  the 
problems  of  research  and  how  it  is 
conducted  at  the  center.  He  said 
there  are,  at  present,  active  programs 
underway  in  hardwood  management, 
hardwood  utilization  and  forest  dis- 
ease  problems. 

Campbell   hailed   the     co-operation 
in    research    between    the    U.S.    Forest 
(Continued  on  Pnge   10) 
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Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  nine  articles  which 
will  appear  m  GEORGIA  FORESTRY 
during  the  George  Foster  Pealjody 
Forestry  School  Golden  Anniversary 
Celebration .  Each  instal Iment  will 
he  a  brief  biography  of  a  Forestry 
School  graduate.  Purpose  of  the 
series  is  to  give  a  cross-section 
of  the  alurmi  and  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

Erie  T.  Newsome,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Woodlands  Division  of  the  Georgia 
Kraft  Company,  said  he  chose  a  ca- 
reer in  forestry  because  it  was  a  new 
profession  that  offered  many  oppor- 
tunities. 

Newsome  was  born  in  Mitchell 
County,  Georgia,  on  Dec.  15,  1915. He 
received  his  preliminary  education  at 
Statesboro  before  entering  the  George 
Peabody   School   of   Forestry   in   1934. 

After  receiving  his  forestry  degree 
in  1938,  he  joined  the  Georgia  For- 
estry Commission.  For  a  year  he  was 
assistant  nurseryman  at  Albany.  In 
1939,  he  was  transferred  to  Baxley  as 
technical  assistant  to  the  district 
forester. 

Newsome  left  the  Commission  in 
1941  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Southern  Pine  Lumber  Co.  at  Diboll, 
Texas.  The  following  year  he  en- 
tered the  U.S.  Army  and  served 
in    the   European  Theater. 

After  his  discharge  in  1945,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Georgia  Kraft  Com- 
pany as  an  acquisition  cruiser.  Two 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
company's  management  division.  In 
1949,  he  was  appointed  chief  forester. 

Last  August,  when  the  Rome  Kraft 
and  Georgia  Kraft  companies  were 
combined,  Newsome  was  named  di- 
rector of  the  Woodlands  Division,  the 
position  he   now   holds. 
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Hardwood  Management  Provides 
Profit   For   Georgia    Landowners 

''Good  hardwood  management  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  our  work, ' '  Chief  of  Management  W.H.  McComb,  said  recently. 

''We  encourage  the  growth  of  hardwood  areas  that  will  support  good 
growth  of  high  quality  hardwood.  Such  areas  will  produce  a  greater 
monetary  return  from  the  growth  of  hardwood  than  any  other  type,' 
he  explained.  ''However,''  he  added,  ''areas  that  will  produce  high 
quality  hardwood  in  Georgia  are  limited.  Much  of  our  land,  parti- 
cularly the  uplands,  has  soil  that  is  not  suited  to  good  hardwood 
growth.  Areas  best  suited  for  the  growth  of  good  quality  hardwoods 
are  in  deep  moist,  we  1 1 -drained ,  bottom  land.'' 

''Large  areas,''  he  continued,  ''which  will  not  support  good  hard- 
woods are  covered  with  inferior  scrub  hardwoods.  These  trees  are 
worthless  because  of  their  stunted  condition  and  the  unmarketable 
quality  of  their  wood. 

He  pointed  out  that  these  areas  which  are  growing  nothing  but  in- 
ferior hardwood,  in  most  cases,  are  capable  of  producing  pine  of 
satisfactory  growth  and  quality.  In  general,  fast  growing  hardwoods, 
produce  good  quality  whereas  in  pine,  good  quality  is  correlated 
with  closer  spacing  and  reduced  growth. 

major  Hardwood  Problems 

McComb  emphasized  that  the  increase  in  number  of  cull  hardwoods 
has  created  a  major  problem  in  Georgia  forestry.  ''If  you  compare 
the  cultivation  of  trees  with  the  cultivation  of  corn,  tobacco  or 
cotton,   then  these   inferior  hardwoods  would  be  weeds.  They  are 
worthless  and  tend  to  choke  out  and  hinder  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
which  is  good  quality  marketable  pine  trees.  '  ' 

The  management  chief  said  the  invasion  of  these  scrub  hardwoods 
is  continuously  gaining  in  Georgia.  ''In  the  past  18  years,  they 
have  choked  out  and  taken  over  more  than  800,000  acres  of  pine  pro- 
duc  ing  land .  ' 

''Although  the  trend  now  is  toward  more  utilization  of  hardwoods, 
it  still  is  impractical  to  cut  trees  under  five  inches  in  diameter,' 
he  said.  ''Large  areas  of  these  scrubs  never  reach  five  inches  due 
to  the  density  of  stems,  and  unfavorable  site  conditions  for  their 
growth,''  he  declared.  Just  to  keep  the  volume  of  these  cull  hard- 
woods from  increasing  in  Central  and  North  Georgia  would  mean  cut- 
ting over  a  million  cords  annual ly- -more  than  the  volume  of  pine 
cut  for  pulpwood  in  this  region  in  1954. 
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Good  Management  Emphasized 

He  emphasized  that  although  in- 
ferior hardwoods  are  not  market- 
able, practically  all  pines  are 
saleable  regardless  of  quality. 
However,  he  again  re -emphas ized 
the  need  for  managing  good  hard- 
wood stands  in  areas  suitable  for 
thei  r  growth. 

''Because   Georgia   landowners 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
land,''  McComb  said,   'they  want 
to  plant  trees  on  sites  unsuit- 
able for  raising  other,  more  pro- 
fitable agricultural  crops.  If  he 
calls  on  us  for  help,  we  encourage 
him   to  grow  hardwoods   on   land 
best  suited  for  high  quality  hard- 
wood growth.  Other  areas  are  re- 
commended for  pine  unless  it   is 
an  extremely  poor  site. 
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CHEMICAL  APPLICATION --John  Os- 
bolt,  Pike  County  Ranger,  applies 
chemical  to  a  frill. 
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Rangers  In  The  News 


Two  forestry  posts  were  filled 
recently  in  the  Second  District. 

Bill  Murray,  formerly  with  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  and 
stationed  at  Camilla,  was  recently 
made  assistant  district  forester  for 
the  Extension  Service.  He  will  be 
in     charge     of    production     in    Tifton. 

Nelson  Brightwell,  who  pre- 
viously handled  the  entire  extension 
department  of  forestry  in  Tifton,  will 
be    in    charge    of    forestry    marketing. 

Since  a  great  problem  facing  timber 
growers  is  the  marketing  problem, 
Brightwell's  position  will  be  an  edu- 
cational one.  He  says  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  Extension  Service 
to  show  the  timber  owners  the  value 
of   measuring    each    tree    that   is    sold, 


md    not   of    selling    timber   too    small. 


A  cull  tree  removal  demonstration 
was  held  in  Dade  County  recently. 
It  was  developed  by  representatives 
of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
Extension      Service      and     the     TVA. 

The  program  included  talks  on 
the  importance  of  woodland  manage- 
ment to  the  forests  of  Dade  County 
by  C.  Dorsey  Dyer,  and  the  Well  For- 
est Management  Demonstration  by 
John  H.  Hinton.  The  cull  tree  pro- 
blem was  discussed  by  Frank  Craven, 
Seventh  District  forester. 
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TEAM  WORK  IN  SOU.  CONSERVATION-This  picture  is  a  fine  example  of 
industry  cooperat  i  ng  with  the  fast-moving  conservat  i  on  movement  in  Georgia. 
•    worthy    woodland    thinning    practice    in    a     stand    of    over-stocked    natural 
slash  pine  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  motoring  public  on  Federal    High- 
way   ^01.  This   sign  is   located  about   10  miles  North  of  Folkston  in  Charlton 
County   on    a   tract   of   woodland    owned    by   Wade    Lumber  Company. 


FIRE  TOWER  ?--Ladder  installed  in 
feed  chute  on  left  of  silo  provided  means 
for  "woods  rider"  to  climb  to  top  and 
look  for  fires  when  this  silo  was  used 
as  a  fire  tower  in  1928  and  thereafter. 
Now  on  a  Tree  Fat  m  of  International 
Paper      Co.,      near      Eulonia,       Georgia. 

"Pine  Tree  Farming  Under  the 
Soil  Bank"  was  the  subject  of  a  short 
course  held  at  Abraham  Baldwin  Agri- 
cultural College  recently. 

Eight  forestry  topics  were  dis- 
cussed by  experts  in  these  parti- 
cular fields.  Dorsey  Dyer,  extension 
forester  began  the  morning  speeches 
by  discussing  "Farming  the  Woods 
of  South  Georgia."  He  was  followed 
by  Frank  Ritchie,  Jr.,  state  soil 
scientist  and  John  F.  Bradley,  state 
administrative  officer  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committee. 

Speakers  for  the  afternoon  were 
Frank  Bennett,  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  Cordele;  H.  E. 
Ruark,  chief  of  fire  control  of  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  and 
Norman  Hawley,  Southeastern  For- 
est Experiment  Station. 
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(C  ontinued  from  Page  7) 

ervice  and   the    Forestry   School. 

Dr.  L.A.  Hargreaves,  Jr.,  assistant 
lirector  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Com- 
mission, briefly  outlined  the  relation- 
;hip  of  the  school  and  the  Commission. 

Clarence  Streetman,  district  mana- 
;er  of  American  Forest  Products  In- 
lustries,  spoke  on  the  progress  of 
ndustry's  accelerated  research  pro- 
;ram. 

A  breakfast  for  the  alumni  and 
juests  was  held  before  the  dedication. 
\  tour  of  the  school  followed  the  ded- 
cation  ceremony.  Many  of  the  guests 
hen  attended  the  Georgia-Mississippi 
state  football  game  in  Sanford  Stadium. 
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L.A.  HARGREAVES, JR. 

New  Burn  Law 

(C ontinued  from  Page  4) 
taken  action  toward  effecting  the 
law.  "As  the  value  of  our  forest- 
lands  increases,"  he  said,  "the 
risk  involved  in  fire  protection  rises 
and  the  need  for  more  adequate  fire 
control  methods  grows  larger.  The 
Notificat  ion  of  Intention  to  Burn  Law 
will  help  us  give  Georgia  landowners 
more  efficient  and  better  forest  pro- 
tection   service." 
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FAMOUS  SINGER   MEETS  SMOKEY-Vaughn  Monroe,  "The  Voice  of  RCA 
Victor"    meets   Smokey,  the   Forest   Fire   Preventin'  bear,    at     a    recent  adver- 
tising Council  public   service  exhibit  of  the   National    Association  of  Radio 
Broadcasters    convention    in   Chicago.    An    ardent    sportsman,    Monroe   offered 
his   services  to  the  Stat  e   Foresters   and   U.S.   Forest  Service   in  the  drive  to 
prevent    man-caused   forest    fires. 

Stone  Becomes  Gair  Nurseryman 

(C  ontinued  from  P  age  5) 

Florida,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  When  outplanted  at  the  nur- 
sery, the  origin  of  each  plant  was  marked  so  that  it  could  be  de- 
termined easily . 

'We've  found  the  seedlings  we  grow  fare  better  in  their  native 
soil,'  Stone  said,  'and  each  plant  eventually  is  returned  to  the 
area  from  which   it  came.' 


Superior  seedlings  are  given  spec- 
ial attention.  When  an  unusually 
hearty  plant  is  spotted,  it  is  stud- 
ied closely  to  determine  the  reason 
for  its  superiority.  These  plants  are 
used  to  graft  other  seedlings  to 
produce  superior  strains. 

The  seedlings  are  properly  moisten- 
ed by  water  drawn  from  a  10-inch  well 


much  of  his  initial  success  to  Mc 
Cormick  Neel,  present  superintendent 
of  the  Commission' s  Page  Memorial 
Nursery,  and  Sanford  Darby,  the  Com- 
mission' s     chief     of    reforestation. 

'  'Without  their  timely  guidance,'' 
Stone    admitted,     '  'I   doubt   whether   I 
could     have    raised    a    good    crop  of 
weeds.    Their   kind    advice    helped   me 

capable    of    pumping    500    gallons   per    a  great  deal  and  I'm  greatful  to  them 

minute.      It    is    distributed     evenly     both.'' 

through  a  network  of  five  and  a  half 

miles  of  underground  galvanized  pipes 

which     stretch   over    the    entire    77 

acres. 

Stone  said  he  is  delighted  with 
his   first   tree-raising   efforts. 
'  *We'  ve  got  a  good  crop  this  year, ' ' 
he  pointed  out,   '  'and  with  full- 
capacity  production  next  year,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  can' t  continue  to 
grow  good  seedlings  that  will  in- 
crease in  quality  year  after  year.'' 


In  order  to  insure  everyone  con-  \ 
cerned  that  just  anybody  can  grow 
good   seedlings,   Stone  attributed 


WALTER  STONE 
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Best  Wishes  for 
a  Happy  Holiday 
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Editorial 

Forest   Fires   And   You         'limbeSi  And  Game. 

(From   the  Tifton  Gazette)  ¥ 


(From   the  Tifton  Gazette) 
In    Sweden,    a     person    caught    setting    a    forest   fire 
goes  to  jail  not  for  weeks,  but  for  years.  When  there  is  a 
fire,    everybody  turns   out  to  fight   it—not   just  paid  for- 
esters,   but  everybody. 

In  many  parts  of  Georgia,  there  is  a  public  apathy 
which  is  actually  costing  millions  of  dollars  in  devas- 
tat  ing  forest  fires. 

In  a  talk  recently  in  Savannah,  G.W.E.  Nicholson, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  put  the  blame  for  forest  fires  directly  on  the 
public. 

More  than  80  percent  of  Georgia    forest  fires  are  set 
by    incendiaries,   he   said.   Most   of  the  rest   are  caused 
by    carelessness.    Natural     causes,    such    as    lightning, 
are  responsible  for  only  about  five  percent  of  all  forest 
fires. 

Georgia's  forestry  products  are  valued  at    about  one 

billion  dollars  a  year, 
i 

That  could  be  doubled  or  tripled,  Mr.  Nicholson  said, 
"but    not    unless    you    do    something    about    the    fires." 

Northwest  Georgia  has  an  excellent  record  of  fire 
protection  and  fire  fighting.  State,  county  and  private 
organizations  work  closely  to  protect  our  valuable 
woodlands. 

But,  all  of  the  money  spent  for  woodlands  protection, 
for  conservation  and  for  investment  in  plants  to  use 
wood  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  carelessly  tossed  match  or 
by  a   farmer  unthinkingly  burning  weeds  or  brush. 
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MUM     JUUH 

(From  The  Bowaters  Tree  Farmer) 
Quite    a    fuss    has   been   kicked    up  by    some   outdoor 
writers  who  claim  foresters  and  other  tree  farmers  in  the 
South     threaten    good    hunting    by    removing    worthless, 
scrub  hardwoods  to  let  little  pines  grow. 

Practical  hunters  and  level-headed  sportsmen  groups 
remained  calm  and  realistic,  however.  They  realize  how 
heavily  hunters  depend  on  farms  and  other  land  owned 
by  individuals  and  companies.  Realizing  the  burden  is 
on  the  hunter,  they  are  making  progress  toward  improv- 
ing  landowner-hunter  relat  ionships. 

This  is  an  attitude  we  applaud  and  we  are  sure  all 
tree  farmers  are  proud  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  on  the  mat  ter  of  improving  landowner-sportsmen 
relationship.  It  is  fortunate  the  well-meaning  but  mis- 
informed outdoor  writers  have  not  harmed  the  good  re- 
lations we  all  enjoy.  Let's  hope  these  self-appointed 
"spokesmen  for  hunters"  do  not  persist  in  their  efforts 
to  dictate  to  a  landowner  whether  he  must  grow  peas, 
pasture    or  pine  trees! 

Forest  fires  continue  to  menace  both  wildlife  and 
forest  resources.  Let's  not  waste  any  energy  on  point- 
less arguments  when  the  forest  fire  problem,  important 
to  all  groups,  warrants  continued  vigilance. 

Most  outdoor  writers  are  making 
valuable  contributions  to  the  im- 
proving conservation  scene  by  pro- 
moting good  hunting  and  never  post 
their  properties.  Let's  encourage 
those  uninformed  few  writers  to  get 
out    and  get  the  facts. 
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Out,   GoveA 

The  Christmas  tree  is  an 
important  product  of  Geor- 
gia forests.  Each  year,  thou- 
sands of  the  miniature  firs 
find  their  way  into  Georgia 
homes  to  add  more  glitter 
to  the  yule-time  at  mosphere. 
Many  Georgia  residents 

take  to  the  woods  each  year 
to  perform  the  traditional 
rite  of  retrieving  their  own 
tree.  Experienced  woodsmen 
select  and  cut  wisely;  so 
does  the  experienced  Christ- 
mas tree  cutter.  Respect  for 
the  relatives  of  the  short- 
lived saplings  will  do  much 
to  insure  another  Merry 
Christmas    next   year. 
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Georgia  Conservation 
League  Holds  Meeting 

Productive  forests  mean  more  merchantable  hardwood  and  pine  yields 
and  wildlife,  Director  Guyton  DeLoach  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission 
told    the   Georgia    Conservation   League    Convention   at     Cordele   last  month. 

DeLoach  was  one  of  the  feat  ured  speakers  at  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  group,  which  included  a  large  and  elaborate  forest  exhibit  erected  by 
the  Commission  management  department  and  the  Crisp  and  Dooly  County 
Forestry  Units. 

The  50-foot  wide  display  consisted  of  a"   simulated  forest  filled  with  game. 

Signs     explained    good   forestry    practices 
and      emphasized      wildlife     conservat  ion. 
Observers  reported  that  it  attracted  a  great 
deal    of  attention  from  the  spectat  ors  who 
thronged  the  convention  hall. 

In  his  address,  DeLoach  outlined  the 
Commission's  role  in  Georgia  conservation. 

"Wildlife  and  woodlands  are  insepar- 
able," he  said.  "We  in  the  Commission, 
as  public  servants,  are  proud  to  do  all  we 
can  to  conserve  and  encourage  both  for 
the  eternal  pleasure  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens." 

DeLoach  pointed  out  the  vital   role  fores-  GUYTON  DELOACH 

try    plays    annual  ly   in   the   stat  e   economy. 

He  listed  several  areas  in  which  Georgia  forestry  ranks  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  nation  and  the  South,  including  pulpwood  production,  saw  timber 
and    allied  products. 

"Our  achievements  have  been  great  in  the  brief  span  of  the  Commission's 
existence,"  he  said,  ''but  we  realize  only  too  well  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  can  reap  the  maximum  benefits  from  our  woodlands." 

Control  of  worthless  hardwood  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  state 
timber  growers,  DeLoach  emphasized.  "It  is  a  problem  which  takes  money 
from  the  landowner  as  surely  as  if  a  burglar  entered  the  person's  home  and 
took   it  from  his  billfold." 

He  stressed  that  hardwood  control  does  not  mean  suppression  of  all 
hardwoods—only  of  those  trees  which  will  never  mature  enough  to  become 
merchantable. 

DeLoach  said  that 
these  "weeds"  of  our 
forests  have  already 
choked  out  over  seven 
million  acres  of  valu- 
able timberland  and  ar  e 
constantly  spreading. 
He  said  these  low  qual- 
ity hardwoods  need  to 
be  stamped  out  so  that 
commercially  profit- 

able pines  can  be  grown 
on  this  land,  which  will 
not  support  high-grade 
hardwood. 

DeLoach  pledged  the 
full  resources  of  the 
Commission  to  the  bet- 
terment of  Georgia'  s 
forests       and      wildlife. 
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GOOD  FORESTRY  IS  CONSERVATION 
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Millions  of  Americans  will  deck 
their  halls  this  Christmas  with 
boughs  of  holly  grown  by  W.M.  Van 
Cise   of  Albany. 

Van  Cise,  who  is  almost  80  years 
young,  is  a  former  design  engineer 
who  has  become  one  of  the  state's 
most  successful  tree  farmers. 

From  his  3,000-acre  tree  farm  near 
Albany,  he  produces  thousands  of 
pounds  of  pecans,  tung  nuts,  pine- 
apple pear  s  and  holly  boughs.  Van 
Cise  also  grows  corn,  cattle  and 
hogs.  He  has  1,400  acres  of  pecan 
trees,  200  acres  of  tung  nut  trees, 
127  acres  of  holly  trees  and  20  acres 
of  pineapple  pear  trees. 

Workers  started  gathering  the 
holly  branches  late  in  November 
and  finished  the  job  the  second  week 
of  this  month.  The  branches  are 
packed  in  Van  Cise's  own  shed, 
where  they  are  dipped  into  a  moist- 
ening solution  Van  Cise  developed, 
are  par  tial  ly  dried  and  are  then 
placed  in  paraffin-coated  boxes  for 
shipping. 

The  holly  trees  are  planted  in 
rows  22  by  25  feet.  To  prevent 
dwarfing,  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
10  years  before  their  first  pruning. 
Neighbors  help  with  the  holly  har- 
vest, easing  the  burden  on  the  Van 
Cises  and  providing  themselves 
with  off-season  employment. 

The  holly  is  sold  to  commission 
merchants  all  over  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board for  decorative  purposes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Cise  came  South 
in  1919,  after  he  had  served  as  an 
engineer  following  his  graduation 
from  Columbia  University  in  the  early 
1900's.  He  served  as  manager  of  a 
peach  and  pecan  farm,  which  he 
soon  bought  from  his  partners. 

Van  Cise  sells  none  of  his  trees 
for  timber.  He  markets  only  the  many 
products    the  trees  produce. 

The  tung  nuts  produce  val  uable 
wood  preserving  and  high  grade 
paint  oils.  The  oil  is  an  essential 
war    product,  incidental  ly. 


(USFC  Photo) 

NEW  METHODS  IMPROVE  TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT 


Naval     Stores 
Producers  Use 
New     Methods 

Naval  stores  working  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  supplement 
a  declining  farm  income  practical  ly 
all  year  around,  according  to  John 
W.  Cooper,  supervisor  of  the  Naval 
Stores   Conservation   Program. 

Hundreds  of  gum  far  mers  and 
large  naval  stores  producers  are 
getting  ready  to  hang  virgin  tur- 
pentine faces  with  new  improved 
tack-on  spiral  gutter  faces  or  var  n 
aprons  supported  with  double- 
headed  nails.  "These  methods," 
Cooper  said,  "make  it  possible 
to  integrate  gum  naval  stores 
with  production  of  sawlogs,  poles, 
pulpwood  and  other  wood  products 
without   any   loss." 

He  said  the  integrated  method 
of  using  improved  gutters  with  bark 
hack  and  sulphuric  acid  offers  land- 
owners maximum  returns  from  his 
timber  management.  Last  year, 
some  67  per  cent  of  all  naval  stores 
cuppage  was  worked  by  this  new 
method,     he     added. 

"In  addition  to  saving  raw  ma- 
terial for  sawmills  or  pulp 
plants,"  Cooper  explained,  "these 
new  devices  increase  efficiency  in 
working  a  stand  because  they 
al  low  face  chipping  to  be  done  bi- 
weekly rather  than  once  a  week 
as  was  necessary  under  the  old 
method." 

The  naval  stores'  supervisor 
also  pointed  out  that  research 
has  shown  production  of  gum  is 
increased  on  an  average  of  22  per 
cent    with   the    new   methods. 


GEORGIA     FORESTRY 


Georgia    Timber    Growers    Pace 
South  In  Woodland  Development 

Profiting  increasingly  each  year  from  the  advice  of  the  Forest  Management 
Department  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission,  Georgia  timber  growers 
continue  to  make  giant  strides  in  the  development  of  their  woodlands. 

Georgia  Forestry  Commission  management  foresters  continue  to  pace  the 
South  in  management  activities,  leading  other  states  in  the  volume  of  pulpwood 
marked,  in  acreage  marked  for  selective  cutting  and  in  volume  of  saw  timber 
marked. 

In     1955-56,    25,259,000    board    feet    and    21,970    acres   of   saw    timber  and 
21,451  cords  of  pulpwood  were  marked,  Management  Chief  W.H.  McComb  said. 

Requests  for  management  help  have  increased  37  per  cent  since  1954.  In 
1955-56,  •  1,123  private  landowners  were  given  assistance.  Not  only  are  more 
persons  asking  aid,  but  more  are  applying  the  practices  recommended  by  the 
management  department.  Four  years  ago,  only  70  per  cent  of  the  clients 
followed  management's  recommendations,  McComb  said.  Now  90  per  cent 
comply. 

In  fact,  requests  are  now  so  numer- 
ous that  a  backlog  has  accumulated, 
McComb  said.  This  necessitates  a 
waiting  period,  but  their  requests 
are  answered  as  soon  as  possible 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

"The  management  department  is 
especially  pleased,"  McComb  said, 
"with  the  increased  number  of  re- 
quests from  the  less  heavily  f  aested 
areas  of  the  state.  Districts  three, 
four,  five  and  seven  are  asking  for 
more   and   more   visits   by  field   men. 

"The  increased  cutting  of  saw 
timber  has  diminished  the  stock  of 
uncut  mature  trees,  naturally,  over 
the  past  17  years  by  5.7  billion 
board  feet.  Poor  stocking  of  one- 
fourth  of  our  timberlands  is  an  even 


INCREMENT  BORER  REVEALS  AGE 


DEFECTIVE  TREE  MARKED 
FOR  HARVEST 

more    troublesome  at  tritional     factor 
in  the  saw  timber  supply,"  he  stated. 

However,  this  decrease  will  not 
be  permanent,  for  reforestation  and 
improved  fire  protection  are  increas- 
ing steadily  the  number  of  smal  1 
pines.  They  are  up  41  per  cent  in 
the  same  period  and  already  provide 
more  pulpwood  and  promise  more 
saw  timber  as  soon  as  they  mature 
sufficiently. 

Another   figure   reflecting   the  pre- 
sent     preponderance      of    pulpwood- 
size  timber  is  the  fact  that  requests 
for  pulpwood   marking  exceed   those 
for   saw   timber. 

"Marketing  advice  is  very  valu- 
able to  the  timber  owner,"  McComb 
said,  "because  it  helps  him  take 
advantage  of  the  best  pulp  or  saw 
timber  markets  available.  Lists  of 
timber  buyers  are  available  from  the 
(Continued  on  Page   10) 
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A   good    stand    of   trees    is    the    best    insurance    policy    a    farmer   can  have. 

That  observation  was  made  recently  by  the  nation's  top  agriculturist.  He 
is  Wesley  Patrick,  21-year-old  winner  of  this  year's  national  Future  Far  mers 
of  America  Star   Farmer  award. 

The  Quitman  youth  outshone  all  other  FFA  members  in  the  nation  to  walk 
off  with  the  coveted  honor.  Competition  was  based  on  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship qual  ities  and  farm  progress  made  during  the  entire  period  contestants  have 
been  members  of  FFA  chapters.  Patrick  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Brooks  County  FFA  Chapter  for  more  than  seven  years.  During  that  time,  he 
assumed  an  active  role  in  community  life  and  has  constantly  improved  his  130- 
acre    far  mat  a   steady  profit-making  pace. 

Like    most    FFA    members,    the    star    farmer   is    familiar   with  good  forestry 
practices.    He    attended    the    annual     Southern    Pulpwood  Conservation   Assn. 
Boys   Forestry  Camp,  sponsored  by  the  Georgia   Fprestry  Commission,  in   1950 
at   Waycross.   He  also   completed   a    forestry  course   at    Abraham   Baldwin  Ag- 
ricultural   College  at  Tifton. 

"Although  my  ambition  is  to  raise  purebred  Durocs  swine  on  a   large  scale," 
he  said,   "I  consider  the  30  acres  of  timberland  on  my  property  the  most  val- 
uable land  I  have.  It's  like  having  a   good  insurance  policy.  If  any  emergency 
arises,  I  can  meet  it  by  cutting  some  of  the  trees."  He  emphasized,  however, 


that  he  wouldn't  cut  the  trees  unless 
it  was  the  only  solution. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  forestry 
at  the  Boys  Forestry  Camp  and  in 
college,"  he  said.  "It's  helped  me 
a  lot.  My  30  acres  of  loblolly  pines 
area  natural  stand,  and  it's  been 
given  good  care  for  the  20  year  s 
the  trees  have  been  gr  oving. 


first    thinning    last 
a     chance    to    apply 


"I     made    my 
October.    I    got 

the   forestry  know-how  I  got  at    the 
camp   and   school,   because  I   did  my 

i    t 


STAR  FARMER  POINTS  WITH  PRIDE 


own  marking.   The   trees   are   getting 
bigger  and  need  more  room  to  grow. 
Besides,  I  needed  some  timber  to  re- 
model   the    house    and   patch    up   the 
barn." 

Patrick   said  he   marked   the  trees 
carefully,    making    sure   he    cut     only 
the      defective     ones     so     that     the 
trees  would  have  more  space  in  which 
to  gr  ow. 

"I  had  some  lumber  left  over  and 
sold  it  for  $218,"  he  said.  "So  I 
not  only  improved  the  stand,  but  I 
fixed  up  my  house  and  barn  and  put 
some  money  in  the  bank. 
That 's  why  I  believe 
a  good  stand  of  trees 
is  the  best  insurance 
policy  a  farmer  can 
have." 

He  pointed  out  that 
the  stand  will  become 
more  val  uable  as  the 
trees  mature.  "It's 
like  having  money  in 
the  bank,"  he  explained. 
"The  increased  growth 
is  like  interest.  Each 
year's  growth  makes 
the  stand  worth  more. 
I  was  just  taking  care 
of  my  interest  when  I 
thinned  the  stand  to 
allow      the     more     val  - 


PATRICK  CHECKS  HIS  INTEREST 

uable  trees  to  grow  better  and  fast- 
er. 

The  young  farmer  said  he  has  been 
busy  gaining  national  prominence. 
"A  lot  of  nice  people  have  been 
out  to  visit  us,"  he  said.  "I  thought 
nothing  better  could  happen  to  me 
after  I  was  told  I  had  won  the  award, 
but  ever  since  then  a  lot  of  wonder- 
ful things  have  happened." 

Patrick    was    given    a    brand    new 
farm   truck  by  a  leading  manufactur- 
ing   firm,    and    the    City    of   Quitman 
has    declared    a    special    holiday   in 
his   honor. 


THE  PATRICK  FAMILY  AT  HOME 
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BOB  WYNENS  HAS  NO 
TRAFFIC  PROBLEM 
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BIRD'S  EYE-VIEW  OF  ENCAMPMENT 


Operation  "Dead  Oui 
Successful  Despite  Rai 


Rain  and  near  freezing  weather  didn't  keep' 'Operat  ion 
Dead  Out,"  the  stat  e-wide  fire  control  field  exercise,  from 
being  a  "spirited  success,"  Fire  Control  Chief  H.E. 
Ruar  k  sai  d. 

Over    80  district  foresters,  their  assistants,  county  ran- 
gers  and   Commission   headquarters  personnel  participated 
in  the  maneuver  in  early  November  in  Jones  County  about 
13  miles  from  Macon.  They  battled  a  simulated  2,000-acre 
project  fire. 

Ruark  said  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  was  responsible 
for   the   success   of  the   operation,   which   was   the   first  of 
its  type  ever  held.  "I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  best  exer- 
cises we've  ever  held,"  he  said. 

"The    men    were   anxious   to   learn   more   about  handling 
large    fires,"    Ruark    said.    "They    attacked    their   duties 
with     great     enthusiasm     and     spirit,    which    I    especially 
appreciated. 

"The   exercise   filled   a    definite   need,"   he   continued. 
"We    were    able   to    test   organization   plans   which   will  be 
used  on  future   large  fires.   The   additional    training  needs 
and    procedures    the    maneuver   revealed    we    need   will  be 
incorporated  into  the  district  exercises  which  we  will  hold 
next  year,  and  every  year  thereafter. 

"We  will  invite  fire  fighters  from  industry  and  other 
interested  groups  to  cue  district  exercises  to  work  with 
Commission  personnel.  Thus  we  will  be  able  to  co-ordinate 
all  units  into  smoothly  functioning  groups  which  will  be 
familiar    with    the    latest    developments    in    fire    fighting." 

Men  and  equipment  from  throughout  Georgia  arrived  at 
the  exercise  area  on  Georgia  Kraft  Co.  property  on  a  Wed- 
nesday   afternoon    and    set    up   camp   along   military   lines. 

Headquarters  trailer  with  its  radio  equipment  was  lo- 
cated on  one  side  of  the  mai  n  dirt  road  in  the  area  and 
the  motor  pool  and  maintenance  section  on  the  other.  The 


mess  trailer,  supply,  first  aid  and  sleeping  tents  were  se 
up  on  a   small  road  beyond  the  headquarters  trailer. 

The  men  slept  on  cots  in  the  tents,  which  resisted  Wed 
nesday  night's  rain,  but  turned  out  to  be  rather  drafty  a 
the  mercury  dropped  into  the  30's  the  next  night. 

T.M.  Strickland,  Richmond  County  ranger,  presidei 
over  the  mess  truck,  and  he  and  his  crew  turned  out  ai 
abundance  of  delicious  food.  Not  a  single  gripe  abou 
the  chow  was  heard,  which  is  certainly  something  of  : 
record  for  a   field  maneuver  of  any  type. 

The  men  were  up  at  dawn  Thursday  to  battle  the  bij 
"blaze."    They    moved    into    the    field    with    their  tractor! 


STRICKLAND  PREPARES  THE  VITTLES 
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OPERATION  "DEAD-OUT"  NERVE  CENTER 


Considered 
Weather 


and  jeeps  to  plow  fire  breaks.  Smoke   bombs  were   set  off 
throughout  the   area    to   simulate  fire  break-outs.   The  men 
also    tackled    various    first   aid,    supply    and  maintenance 
problems  given  them  by  headquarters. 

Throughout  the  day,  Commission  Pilot  Bob  Wynens  flew 
fire  patrol.  He  made  several  landings  on  nearby  paved 
highways,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Commission  investi- 
gators, who  stopped  traffic. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon,  following  lunch  served 
in  the  field,  was  a  shift  of  all  men  and  equipment  to  battle 
a  break-out  some  distance  from  the  morning's  fire. 

With  the  "fire"  extinguished,  the  men  returned  to  camp 
to  find  that  alert  co-operation  between  Pilot  Wynens  and 
Investigators  Robert  Gore  and  Charles  Tillman  had  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  a  person  suspected  of  setting  the 
afternoon  fire. 

This  dangerous-looking    "fire  bug"  was  brought  in  under 


EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  KITCHEN  SINK 
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AIR  CONDITIONED  SLEEPING  QUARTERS 


GORE  NABS  "FIREBUG" 


heavy  guard  and  interrogated  before  the  entire  group  by 
Gore.  Apparently  long  used  to  police  methods  because  of 
steady  association  with  them,  the  tobacco-chewing  suspect 
wouldn't  tal  k— much  to  the  amusement  of  the  firefighters- 
even  though  enough  evidence  to  convict  10  men  was  found 
on  him  and  he  had  been  seen  at    the  fire. 

Quite  a  few  persons  later  remarked  that  the  suspect 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Dr.  L.A.  Har greaves, 
Jr->  assistant  Commission  director. 

Ruark    was    in    charge   of   the    operation,    aided    by  his 
assistants,    Curtis    Barnes   and   Turner   "Red"    Barber,   Jr. 
W.C.  "Cash"  Harper  of  Statesboro  was  fire  boss. 

Other  "bosses"  included  Hugh  Allen,  Camilla,  ser- 
vice; Frank  Craven,  Rome,  lines;  and  Olin  Wi  therington, 
Americus,  plans.  James  Turner,  Jr.,  chief  of  Information 
and  Education,  a  fire  control  veteran  himself,  served  as 
chief  umpire.  He  was  assisted  by  various  key  Commission 
pers  cnnel. 

The  exercise  ended  Friday,  after  the  cold  weather 
caused  an  early  morning  break-up  of  camp.  The  men  hust- 
led into  the  warm  Macon  warehouse  where  an  exhaustive 
critique  was  conducted.  All  the  umpires  reported  and  then 
a  general  discussion  of  the  exercise  wound  up  "Operation 
Dead  Out." 
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Kins-Size  Loblolly  Pines  Found 
In  Walker  County  Creek  Bottom 

North  Georgia  goes  in  for  forestry  in  a  big  way.  Other  sections  of  the 
state    may   have   more  trees,   but   the  highland   area    makes   up  for  it   in  size. 

Scattered  throughout  the  steep  mountain  slopes  are  many  giant  trees. 
In  Walker  County,  for  instance,  there  are  some  whoppers.  Standing  on  a 
creek  bottom  owned  by  W.H.  White  and  his  son,  Bill,  are  a  cluster  of  lob- 
lolly pines   that    tower   more   than    120  feet  high. 

Judged  by  Asst.  Dist.  Forester  Floyd  Hubbard  to  be  more  than  90  years 
old,  the  king-size  conifers  have  an  average  yield  of  about  seven  sawlogs 
apiece. 

"I  measured  them  on  a  commercial  scale,"  Hubbard  said,  "so  they  real- 
ly might  yield  a  little  more."  He  emphasized,  however,  that  there  ar  e  a 
lot    of  similar   size  trees  in  that   area. 

The  "grandaddy"  tree 
on  the  White  property 
measured  129  feet  tall 
and  was  31  inches  in 
diameter.  Standing  next 
to  it  is  what  could  be 
considered  the  "grand- 
maw,"  which  is  a  little 
shorter—only  124  feet— 
but  is  the  plumper  with  a 
waistline  measuring  33.2 
inches  across.  Some 
eight  other  offspring, 
surrounding  the  parent 
trees  stand  nearly  120 
feet  tal  1. 

Although  the  trees' 
origin  dat  es  back  to  the 
close  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  their  days  are 
numbered.  The  elder 
White  says  come  Jan.  1, 
1957,  they  will  be  chop- 
ped down.  "They're  get- 
ting too  big,"  he  said, 
"and,  besides,  we  need 
a  1  ot  of  lumber  to  fix  up 
the     house     and     barn." 

Hubbard  said  he  a- 
grees  the  trees  should  be 
harvested.  "They've 

grown   about   as   much  as 
they're     going     to,"     he 
saiJ.   "Most  of  them  are 
pretty  limby  at    the  tops, 
and,  anyway,  large  trees 
like  these    are  very   sus- 
ceptible to  insect  and  dis- 
ease attacks.   They  also 
attract    lightning." 
Hubbard    said   the   exact  age  of  the  giant  trees  can't  be  determined  until 
"They're  too  big  around  to  get  a    satisfactory  count  with  an 
increment  borer,"  he  explained,   "so  we  just  took  a    sample  boring,  counted 
the  rings  and  figured  out  an  average  using  the  tree's  diameter."  He  figures 
the    90-year  estimate  may  be  a   little  short. 

management  expert  estimates  when  the  trees  are  cut  they  will  yield 
about  seven  16-foot  logs  each. 


RANGER  J.  B.  WHITE,  E.  H.  WHITE  AND  A 
SMOKEY  BEAR  HUG 


E.  L.  DEMMON 

Demmon  Retires 
After  32  Years 
In  Forest  Work 

Joseph  F.  Pechanec,  former  U.S. 
Forest  Service  chief  of  range  man- 
agement research,  has  succeeded 
E.L.  Demmon  as  director  of  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station.  Demmon  retired  October  29 
after  32  years  in  the  forest  service. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  in  1951 
as  head  of  the  Asheville  station, 
Demmon  served  as  director  at  the 
Lake  States  Experiment  Station  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  at  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Stat  ion  at  New 
Orleans. 

A  native  of  Kendal  Iville,  Ind., 
he  received  his  AB  and  MS  forestry 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  1914  and  1916  respectively. 
After  graduat  ion,  he  served  for  a 
number  of  year  s  overseas  as  fores- 
ter for  several  nat  ionalcorporat  i  ons. 
He  joined  the  Forest  Service  in  1925 
as  a  research  worker  at  the  New 
Orleans  experiment  station. 

Pechanec  has  been  with  the  For- 
est Service  since  1933.  He  received 
his    BS    degree    in    forestry    in    1932 
from   the   University   of   Idaho.   Until 
1945,    when    he    was    made    chief   of 
range   research,   he  headed  the   For- 
est Service's  livestock  and  big  game 
range    research  work.   He  al  so    was 
one  of    the  founders  and  first  presi- 
dent    of    the    American     Society    of 
Range    Management. 
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Maldecai,     ^kind 
Alum   tf-ecduted 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  nine  arti- 
cles which  will  appear  in  the 
GEORGIA  FORESTRY  during  the 
George  Foster  Peahody  Forestry 
School  Golden  Anniversary  Cel- 
ebration. Each  instal lment  will 
be  a  brief  biography  of  a  Fores- 
try School  graduate.  Purpose  of 
the  series  is  to  give  a  cross- 
section  of  the  alumni  and  to 
renew   old    acquaintances. 

C.R.  Mordecai ,  Jr.,  superinten- 
dent of  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp. 
Woodlands  Div.  Conservation  Dept., 
has  assumed  a  prominent  position 
in  Georgia  forestry  since  his  gradu- 
at  i  on  from  the  George  Foster  Pea- 
body    School    of    Forestry    in    1951- 

Born    in    Savannah  Jan.    9,    1924, 
Mordecai    attended    public    schools 
there   and  in  Charleston,  S.C.   Prior 
to  his  entry  into  the  Army  Air  Force, 
where    he    served    three    year  s    as   a 
B-17  pilot  in  the  European  Theatre, 
he   attended   Clemson  College   for  a 
year  and  a   half. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  ser- 
vice,   he    set   up    a    pole    and   piling 


/ 


C.  R.  Mordecai 
business    in    South    Carolina.     Four 
years  later,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia   School  of  Forestry. 

When  Mordecai  graduated  in  1951 
with  a  B.S.  degree  in  forestry,  he 
was  the  only  forestry  student  ever 
to  be  val  edictorian  of  a  graduat  ing 
class. 

Since  that    time.,  he  has  been  em- 
( Continued  on  Page   10) 
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4-H     WINNERS—Wal  ter    Stephens,    Tift    County,    and    Emily    Brown,    Emanuel 
County,    are    congratulated  on    winning    state    4-H    Club   forestry    honors    by   an 
official   of  the  Southern  Bell  and  Telegraph  Co.,  sponsor  of  the  4-Hdemonstr  at  ion 
program.    Walter   went   on  to  win   national    honors    in   the   project   at    the  national 
4-H  Congress  in  Chicago. 

Tift  County  4-Her  Wins 
National  Forestry  Title 

A  Georgia  boy  who  has  planted  45,300  pine  seedlings  in  six  years  was 
recently  declared  national  4-H  Club  forestry  champion  for  1956.  He  is  16- 
year-old  Walter  Stephens,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.L.  Stephens  of  Tifton. 

got  a  1  ot  of  good  ideas  for  4-H  demon- 
strations on  the  proper  selection  of 
trees  for  harvesting. 


He   is   the    second   nat  ional  winner 
of    the    year    from    the    little    Willing 
Workers     4-H     Club     of     Tift    County. 
Anthony  Tanner  was  named  champion 
in  tractor  maintenance. 

Although  Walter  has  completed  36 
projects  in  six  year  s  of  4-H  work, 
forestry  was  the  first  one  he  chose. 
"I  selected  it,"  he  said,  "because 
80  percent  of  our  2,200  acres  is  in 
forest  woodland  and  little  acreage  is 
devoted  to  row  crops." 

In  1950,  the  national  winning  for- 
estry project  started  when  young 
Stephens  set  our  4,000  seedlings  in 
an  abandoned  two  and  one-hal f  acre 
broom  sedge  field  formerly  used  for 
cotton.  Only  19  of  the  trees  died— 
for  an  almost  "unheard  of"  survival 
percentage. 

The  4-H  boy  spent  much  of  his 
time  the  next  year  riding  over  the 
Stephens  farm  with  his  father  as  Mr. 
Stephens  checked  the  cutting  of  old 
trees  that  had  been  worked  for  naval 
stores.  Out  of  this  experience   Walter 


In  1951,  by  working  with  his  county 
agent.,  William  Pool  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  Walter  start- 
ed making  educational  use  of  his 
seedling-planting  ability.  He  worked 
up  a  demonstrat  ion  showing  how  to 
set  out  seedlings  and  gave  it  first 
before  members  of  his  community  club. 

After  that,  Walter's  honors  began 
to  pour  in.  He  was  Tift  County  junior 
forestry  winner  in  1952,  Southcentral 
district  junior  champion  in  '53,  third 
place  senior  area  winner  in  '55  and 
the  state's  best  4-H  forester  in  '56. 
And  now  he  has  boosted  Georgia'  s 
claim  as  the  top  forestry  state  in 
the  nation  by  representing  more  than 
2,000,000  4-H  members  as  national 
champion. 

The  forestry  champ  is  already  real- 
izing an  income  from  trees.  Last  year 
he     worked    300    larger    trees    on    the 

(Continued  on  Page   10) 
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Rangers  In 
The  News 


Arthur  A.  Grumbine,  assistant 
supervisor  of  Georgia'  s  Chat  tahoochee 
National  Forest  in  Gai  nesville,  Ga.  , 
has  been  promoted  to  supervisor  of 
the  Alabama  National  Forests  with 
headquarters    in     Montgomery,     Ala. 

Except  for  two  periods  of  military 
duty,  totaling  nearly  four  and  one- 
half  years,  the  new  Alabama  super- 
visor has  spent  his  entire  professional 
career  in  the  Southern  Region  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  since  graduation 
from  North  Carolina  State  University 
in    1932. 

Grumbine,  a  native  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.  ,  joined  the  Forest  Service  in 
1933  as  a  j  unior  forester  on  the  Nan- 
tahala  National  Forest,  serving  in 
that  capacity  and  later  as  a  manage- 
ment assistant  on  the  Ouachita, 
Florida,  Chattahoochee  and  Chero- 
kee forests  until  he  entered  the  Army 
in  1942.  Between  that,  tour  of  military 
duty  and  a  later  one  in  1951-52,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Atlanta  regional 
office  as  a  staff  specialist  in  two 
divisions— stat  e  and  private  forestry, 
and  timber,  range  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment—and spent  28  months  as  assis- 
tant supervisor  of  the  Pisgah  Nat  ional 
Forest. 


■        i    ' 


OKEY'S/K*  CHRISTMA 


WHERE'S  SANTA?-The   Bibb  County  Forestry   Unit   joins  Smokey  in  wishing 
everyone    a   very  merry  Christmas    as   described  in   the    above   float. 


Wilkinson  County  Forest  Ranger 
Hubert  D.  Billue  has  been  promoted 
to  District  Ranger  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict with  headquarters  in  Milledge- 
ville. 

Billue     first      became     associated 
with    the    Forestry   Unit    in  1947,   but 
resigned    for   two   years.    In    1954,   he 
returned  as  Forest  Ranger  of  Wilkin- 
son County. 


Office  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  local  Forestry 
Board.  He  has  had  three  years  active 
service  in  forestry  work  prior  to  this 
promotion. 


Ranger  Elza  Clifton  of  Jenkins 
County  Forestry  Unit  was  promoted 
to  the  Stat  esboro  District  Office. 
He  assumed  the  position  of  District 
Ranger  in  Forest  Management  in 
early  November. 

John  P.  Richey  of  Claxton  has 
been     recommended    by    the    District 


Clarence  Hilburn  of  Newton  was 
recently  named  County  Forest  Ran- 
ger in  Cook  County.  He  succeeds 
Hobart  Fykes,  who  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  Adel  Post 
Office. 

Since  Hilburn' s  discharge  from  the 
Air  Force,  he  has  been  in  training 
with  the  forestry  department. 


' 


COMMISSION  VISITORS-The  reforestation  class  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
Forestry  School  recently  visited  the  new  Commission  headquarters.  Pictured 
above  are,  (left  to  right),  Bennie  Fulcher,  Verla  Smith,  NJD.  Striplin,  Oscar 
Fowler,  James  Greene,  Gene  Jones,  Bill  Blackledge,  Steve  Crawford,  Arthur 
Palmer,  Dick  Jones,  Bill  Millians,  Alfred  Foster,  Joe  Astin,  Fred  Atchison  and 
Mervin  Reines. 


Forest  rangers  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict discussed  information  and  ed- 
ucation programs  and  media  at  a 
meeting  in  Americus  recently. 

Rangers  were  briefed  on  use  of 
motion  picture,  slide  and  selectro- 
slide  projectors  as  means  of  visual 
education  to  inform  landowners  and 
studen  ts  the  proper  way  to  manage 
woodlands.  Also  discussed  were  use 
of  forestry  exhibits  at  fairs,  window 
displays,  radio  and  TVprograms  and 
newspapers.  Greatest  emphasis  was 
placed  on  newspapers  as  a  media 
of  informing  the  public. 

Literature  available  through  the 
Georgia  Forestry  Commission  from 
U.S.  Forestry  Service  and  wood-using 
firms  was  also  discussed. 
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£<Uedi  Picture.  SaaJzlet  A/atu   Timber  Growers 


The  eighth  in  a  series  of  educatio 
Southern  Kraft  Division  of  Internat  io 
tribution   to  Georgia   schools. 

Entitled  "How  Trees  Put  the 
Rain  to  Work,"  the  colorful  "comic 
book"  is  designed  to  simulate 
student  interest  in  good  forestry 
practices.  Directed  toward  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
levels,  the  booklet  also  has  appeal 
for  the  students'  parents  and  friends. 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  important 
role  trees  play  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  in  simple  narrative 
form. 

In  issuing  the  booklet,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  explained  that 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  con- 
scious of  the  burden  on  timber 
resources  and  for  years  has  pract- 
iced the  principal  s  of  scientific 
forest  management.  Since  the  great 
maj  ority  of  timberland  in  the  South 
is  owned  by  small  landowners,  .it 
said,  the  company's  efforts  are 
directed  toward  educat  ing  the  small 
landholder  in  scientific  forestry 
practices.  The  series  of  booklets 
is  only  a  part  of  an  extended  pro- 
gram directed  toward  that   end. 

Teachers  and  principal  s  may  ob- 
t  ain  a  free  supply  together  with  a 
"Suggestions  for  Teachers"  pam- 
phlet by  mai  ling  their  requests  to 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 


nal   picture   booklets  publi  shed  by  the 
nal    Paper   Co.    is   now  ready     for    dis- 


Did  You  Know 
That... 

Sap     does     not    rise    in    the    spring? 

Sapwood      usual  ly      contai  ns      more 
moisture  than   heartwood? 

Butt     logs     ordinarily    contain    more 
moisture  than  top   logs? 

Moisture  content  of  green  wood 
varies  very  little  during  the 
year? 

Both  species  and  location  influence 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  a  1  iv- 
ing   tree? 


4-H  Winner.  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
farm  for  naval  stores,  and  added 
another  100  trees  to  this  operation 
this  year  .  Working  with  Mr.  Pool  and 
Extension  Service  Forester  Dorsey 
Dyer,  Walter  is  using  acid  stimulation 
on  his  trees  as  a  result  demonstration 
of    modern   gum    production    practice. 

Wal  ter  was  honored  last  month  at 
the  35th  National  4-H  Congress,  held 
in  Chicago,  where  he  and  31  other 
Georgians  were  delegates.  The  for- 
estry champ  received  a  $300  college 
scholarship,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can   Forest    Products   Industries,    Inc. 

tf-ofre4i>Mf  Alum.  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

ployed  by  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper 
Corp.  as  conservation  forester, 
field  representat  ive  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Conservation  Dept., 
the    position    which    he   now    holds. 

Mordecai  is  president  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  Forestry 
School  Alumni  Assn.,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
and  a  memii£i_of^  the  University  of 
GeoM5if"u^VEWy^School     Alumni 


(Cont inued    from  Page   3) 
Commission,     McComb    pointed    out. 
Thig    list    is    not   only   given   to   all 
clients,     but     is    available     to    any- 
one." 

Management,  to  provide  the  best 
guidance  possible  for  Georgians,  is 
constantly  adding  new  services. 
Forest  utilization  special  ists  are 
now  studying  defects  caused  in 
lumber  by  different  methods  of  stack- 
ing   at     saw    mills    and    warehouses.. 

This  study  is  already  yielding 
dividends,  for  a  few  stacking  sug- 
gestions to  a  warehouse  operator 
eliminated  the  blue  stain  which  was 
attacking  the  lumber  and  causing  a 
loss    of    $40    per    1,000  board    feet. 

Management  also  contracts  on  a 
limited  acreage  basis  to  control  un- 
desirable trees  by  chemical  or 
mechanical  means  or  by  both  meth- 
ods. The  eliminat  ion  of  these  un- 
merchantable trees  releases  fast 
growing  pines  for  growth  on  areas 
that  are  best  suited  for  pine  pro- 
ducts. 

Aerial  photographs  of  62  count- 
ies are  now  available  for  the  use 
of  landowners.  The  various  district 
offices  know  which  counties  are 
mapped.  The  maps  save  many  miles 
of  tramping  through  forests  and 
driving  down  bumpy  trai  Is,  for  they 
show  timber  density,  enable  one  to 
plot  boundary  lines,  to  take  inven- 
tory, to  determine  acreage  and 
many     other  such  uses. 


LIBRARIES 


DISPLAYED  FAC.TS-Above 
exhibit  shows  the  hardwood 
control  story.  (See  story  on 
page  2) 
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